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LETTER 



TO 



LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 



'* Every one must have observed the new influence, which is not beiag 
asserted or soug^ht, but is falling to the lot of women, in swaying the 
destinies of the world. It is not a share in directing the patronage of 
ministers or guiding the councils of kings, as in former times, but a portion 
in the formation and the moulding of public opinion. For a great part 
of our periodical literature,— for much of that world of fiction in which 
many live and nearly all take delight,— we are indebted to the ethereal 
fancy, the delicate perception, and the grace of expression possessed by 
women. I# seems to me— and I am confirmed in this opinion by the bright 
examples of heroic benevolence— that if the young generation are to be an 
improvement on their fathers, if sin is to bave less dominion and religion 
more power, if vice is to be abashed and virtue to be honoured, it is 
to Woman we must look for such a generation." 

Opening Address, by Lord John Russbll, at the Second Annual Meeting 
of the Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 1858. 



A LETTER 

TO 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 



4^^^^K/VN/^%A/N^^tA^tf^Mr 



My Lord, 

It was the remark of some very clever man, whose name 
at this moment I forget (Addison, I think), that "whenever 
any satirical exposition is made of the weakness, inconsis- 
tency, or vices of men in a general way, every individual 
man does not therefore feel himself aggrieved, nor called 
upon to take up the cudgels in defence of his sex ; whereas 
when women are libelled or disparaged, every woman is up 
in arms, and considers the attack on her sex as a personal 
aflfront." This is true; and the reason — at least one 
reason — is, that when women are derided and satirised, the 
satire invariably comes from men whose praise or blame 
Women feel intensely, led thereto by a natural instinct and 
by the whole tendency of their training and education. 
And if women were to write satires against men (which 
Heaven forbid I), would not every individual man feel in- 
sulted and aggrieved, and called upon to express his disgust 
and his dissent ? The result in both cases arises from the 
intuitive value which men and women set on each other's 
good opinion; one of those great natural laws which I 
believe to have been ordained by Almighty wisdom for the 
moral elevation of both sexes through mutual attraction 
and mutual influence well and wisely understood. It will 
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be a last and fatal step in moral and social degradati< 
when Man cares nothing for the contempt of Woman, 
when Woman holds in light regard the disapprobati 
of Man ! Hence also is the converse true ; and when 
distinguished man publicly addresses kind and reasonable 
words of praise and encouragement to women generally, 
not as mere phrases of deferential compliment, but in j 
acknowledgment of the efforts made to accomplish higher 
destinies for themselves, and aid in the great cause or 
human progress, — ^then every woman is lifted up in heart, i^ 
comforted by new motives for hope and self-respect : and 
therefore I may be' allowed, without subjecting myself to 
the reproach of vanity or presumption, to thank Lord 
John Hussell for words of his spoken at the last meeting at 
the Association for the Promotion of Social Science. I had 
not the pleasure of hearing those words, but they stand 
recorded in his opening address on that occasion. My 
Lord, we women are accustomed to be toasted at convivial 
and philanthropic banquets, when the glass '' to the ladies** 
introduces the appropriate glee, and to be apostrophised in 
charity sermons, when the text from St. Paul introduces 
the appeal to our sympathy or our purses; but to be 
specially addressed at a grave, secular, and philosophical 
meeting, sitting side by side with earnest and intelligent 
men, intent on matters of the deepest public interest, — to 
be specially recognised as not only having symp§,thy with 
them in their aims for public good, but some admitted 
share as associated workers in the means by which such 
objects are to be attained, — ^this is a recent innovation, and 
one which every individual woman now working and 
striving in this world of care folly appreciates.* It sounds 
fine to merge distinctions of sex in general high-sounding 

* I remember tliat the first time I heard women publicly addressed as 
members of the community, and co-operating in social objectSy was in a 
speech from Lord Bobert (JeciL 
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to speak of the ^^ claims of mankmd mi large"— -the 
ogreas of hutnaniljr — "the destinies of the world"— 
e " great human brotherhood" — as is the manner of phi- 
aopbers and philanthropists; but it means something 
re real, more vital, more heart-felt and home-felt, when 
e speak of " men" and of " women" — not to disimite 
em — not implying thereby any separation of those divine 
d earthly interests held in common, and through which 
ey form in the aggregate the great social community, but 
to bring them before us with their equal but still distinct 
liumanity ; their equal but still distinct need of divine and 
earthly justice and mercy; their eqv>al but still distinct 
eapacities and responsibilities in the great social common- 
I wealth. 

This argument of the distinct claims of the two sexes, 

rwithout mutual diacord, of their nece«ary communion 

in all social work without disturbance of the natural 

domestic relations, I have endeavoured to illustrate in 

the two Lectures (or Essays) which foUow. They were first 

published in 1855 and 1856. The degree of attention 

they excited at the time, was owing, I believe, partly to 

the novelty of some of the views suggested, and yet more 

to the coincidence of some public events, which gave to 

these views a more direct application — a more immediate 

interest. When two editions were soon exhausted, I did 

not think of republishing them, because, as it ap- 

, peared to me, they had accomplished their object as fer 

as anything so imperfect could do so. Lately, however, 

many of the subjects touched upon — happily no longer 

new — have assumed a new degree of importance. The 

progress of opinion has indeed been so rapid, even within 

the last three or four years, that many suggestions, which 

in these pages were put forth hesitatingly because in 

opposition to established prejudices, are no longer in 

danger of being overborne by such prejudices; the 
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tide of public feeling is flowing with them, not 
them ; and many fects, then strange and startling, 
become £imiliar to the public mind, — ^their result a 
of the public creed. It has been represented to me, 
a new edition might at this time do good, and gi' 
encouragenient to many doubting and struggling spin 
by showing thstt certain questions and certain objecti' 
have, to a certain extent, been anticipated and answered} 
and it is because of the candid and generous feeliiij 
evinced by yourself, my Lord, by Lord Brougham (who 
alluded especially to these Essays), by Lord Shaftesbury^ 
Lord Carlisle, and others, that I venture to place this new 
edition under the auspices of the Society for the Promotion: 
of Social Science ; while to your Lordship, as president, 
I presume to address some prefatory observations on the 
present condition and requirements of the women of 
England. 

It is true, that since these Lectures were first published, 
the progress of opinion in all things that concern us is 
more than satisfactory. The legislature of this country 
has granted two measures of justice to women, the pro- 
tection of her property, and a revision of the conjugal 
and divorce laws. Every woman, — at least every refined 
and thoughtful woman, — knows that on the sanctity and 
permanence of the marriage bond depend^ the dignity and 
happiness of woman ; but we also know how terrible it is 
to be left without any possibility of honourable redress for 
dishonourable wrong. There is yet room for amend- 
ment in regard to the machinery by which these recent 
enactments are carried out, which indeed is so imperfect 
and unpractical that it is as if our Government and our 
courts of justice had conspired together to render them 
nugatory; but the principle has been admitted, and ia 
working well. If I have, notwithstanding, left my ob- 
servations on the former state of the law, and on the 
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Ler in which it has acted on the moral relations of 

ie two sexes, to stand as first written, it is because 

leae remarks are applicable at this present moment 

the social consequences of these laws, as well as to 

>ine other prejudices which, though disowned as motives 

}f action, in their effects still prevail. A great system of 

Loral and legal wrong leaves its traces in society long 

iafter it has been abolished both by law and custom, 

And its evil results are eradicated only by slow/ degrees. 

[On the whole, it may be said, in reference to these 

I^al changes, that the inmiediate practical alleviation 

I of certain hardships in individual cases is the least of the 

benefits conferred. The discussions which attended these 

measures, in and out of Parliament, often gave exquisite 

pain to refined and sensitive women; made some of us 

almost wish to go on enduring anything — everything — 

rather than that such discussions should take place ; but 

the pain is past and the good remains. Through the 

various fsLcU and arguments brought forward by sensible 

noien on both sides, light was let in on dark places ; evils 

which had never yet found expression were dragged out 

of unclean hole^ and shaken and ventilated. A more 

bealthy, a more hopefiil tone has since pervaded public 

opinion ; and not women only, but the whole social 

commimity has been the better for these discussions. 

" 2^0 injured wives or suffering children are ever benefited 
by an appeal to the public^'' — such is the fiat recently pro- 
noimced by an influential periodical. The absolute tone of 
this assertion, as if it were some indisputable truth, strikes 
into silent acquiescence a timid| unreflecting mind : but is 
it true ? Your Lordship's long experience as a statesman 
must have proved to you that it is altogether false. It 
may be true as regards individual cases. Too certainly an 
injured wife, who has suffered all she can be made to suffer, 
is not restored to happiness by " an appeal to the public". 
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The wretched child, who has been sacrificed in body aai 
soul by the mistakes and neglects of society, is not 
good, healthy, or happy, by "an appeal to the public' 
Public sympathy in the one case, public indignation in the^ 
other, cannot heal, cannot recall the past : but is it not 
the awakening of the " public " conscience by reiteratei 
appeals against such individual cases of irreparable wrong," 
that we owe the protection of many women, the salvation of 
many children ? With regard to other subjects just touched 
upon in the following Essays, we are not now called upon 
to demonstrate that such and such objects are right or 
desirable. How they shall best be carried out is now the 
question. It has been proved by experience, that where men 
have tried to accomplish some well-considered, carefully 
planned philantliropic purpose, they We, in the long ran, 
&llen into confusion, and :found themselves stumbling, as 
it were, .blindfold, amid ill-imderstood, half-acknowledged 
obstacles and difficulties : — and that where women have 
set about organising on their part some united action for 
certain very laudable purposes, they fall to pieces like 
bricks without cement. But when men and women, who 
together constitute the true social public, come to an 
agreement in any object, and heartily work together, it is 
then no partial, divided undertaking; it works its way 
surely from theory into practice, and does not fall back 
into a chaos of confusion and disappointment. Some of 
our public institutions remind one of those unhappy ships 
which are to be seen, I am told, in our great dockyards, 
constructed on no ascertained requirement or principle; 
then taken to pieces, remodelled, remade, patched, new- 
engined, new-named ; rotten before they are launched, or 
leaky when launched. " Sails or engines ?" that was the 
question ; — and now we find that if the vessel is to stem 
safely both winds and waves, that we cannot do without 
both sails and engines, — sails to catch the favouring winds 
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lieaven, and engines to force a way througli the opposmg 
,ters. So if men and women are united in combining 
d working any great social machinery, it will then work 
ell.* These principles, my Lord, based on natural and 
ntable laws, were perhaps disputed yesterday, are 
tly recognised to-day, but will become the commcn 
ith of to-morrow. Therefore with regard to this " woman 
estion *' — so called — as I have no misgivings, so I have 
o desire to precipitate the inevitable ; no wish to hurry, 
d by hurrying perplex or defeat for a time that matured 
d practical result to which we all look forward. For 
XQyself, I have a deep-seated solemn conviction that the 
great social want of our time is a more perfect domestic 
union, and a more complete social communion of men and 
women ; and that this want, more and more felt through 
ihe thinking brain and throbbing heart of the people, wiU, 
in God^s good time, be fulfilled by natural means, and work 
to natural issues of good and happiness beyond our present 
imagining. 

But these, it will be said, are visions of a yet distant 
future. Let us return, then, to the present. This hour 
: and its conflict belong to us. Let us, like Jacob at Peniel, 
; " hold the fleet angel &st," until, ailer the strife and the 
I struggle, he leave us at dawn of day imvanquished and 
I with a blessing. 

This Hour and its Conflict; for, my Lord, however 
we *may deprecate the idea, it cannot be denied that we 

^ * In one of our Girls' Colleges, under high patronage and managed by a 
joint committee of Ladies and Gentlemen, nearly the whole of the Ladies' 
Committee (sixteen out of twenty-four) resigned at once, because they 
differed with the Gentlemen's Committee on some point of importance. 
** See there!" it was said to me, "the resalt of your < Communion of 
Labour'!" After the resignation of these ladies and the election of 
others, they were found to be in the right. The points at issue were 
conceded. So the result of this ** Communion," though disturbed, will be 
<m the whole good. There will be in future less dogmatism on the part 
of the men, and less haste and susceptibility on the part of the women, 
and a better understanding between both. 
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are in the midflt of a moral and social conflict, which 
disturbing the deepest elements of our moral and 
life, and compared to which all political and naticoial coj 
flicts are superficial and transient. One half of the h 
community, without any perceptibly organised moveme 
and only urged by an acute sense of individual suffering- 
individual necessity-— presses forward, striving, not vainl; 
for a more equal distribution of labour and • its privilege 
The other half resist. Men say to us, " You women 
perhaps gain such and such advantages, but you will 
the worse for it. You will awaken in men a spirit of aiH 
tagonism instead of a spirit of protection." And the% 
anon, with a sort of cruel inconsistency, they say, " If 
women would have such or such advantages, they musti 
obtain them for themselves. They must do for them 
selves what men certainly will not do for them. They must 
not look for help from men whose protection they have 
thrown off." 

Now with regard to the " spirit of antagonism " witih 
which we are threatened, does it allude to the jealousy 
caused by industrial competition ? Antagonism to woman 
on the part of any individual man is allowed to be un- 
manly, and no man confesses to any such feeling ; but it 
has always existed — it does still exist in every associated 
body of men who have to consult, decide, act, legislate, 
where women are concerned. It is not therefore an evil 
to be threatened or apprehended, but one to be shaken off 
It has done its worst, this old-world, unchristian spirit of 
antagonism ; but of the mischief which is past we are reap- 
ing the consequences in the mischief of the present. 

My Lord, as a statesman, watchful of the signs of the 
times, you must be well aware that women have lately been 
employed in various occupations hitherto confined to men. 
All enlightened men rejoice in this as forming a counter- 
poise to many threatening evils ; and yet the first attempt 
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women to enter on a new sphere of indnstiy is invari- 
ly met by any associated body of men, whose privilegeB 
wbos^ gains appear to be threatenecl, in a spirit of the 
iost angry antagonism. The immediate feeling is not to 
elcome ns as helpers and associates, but to put us down 
rivalB and interlopers ; and this spirit is not confined to 
gs and imions of vulgar uneducated artisans, or boards 
jealous poor-law guardians : it is to be found in Koyal 
cademies of art and Boyal Colleges of physicians. Thus 
iven out of the natural communion of labour, we are 
ft>lemnly warned i^ainst the loss of '* protection " which 
ttiust ensue if we dare to make a stand for ourselves. A 
Voman so naturally clings to the protection of man, that 
imtil that protection be in some way withdrawn or unat- 
tainable, she never does '^ set up for herself'' as the phrase 
is. If, on the other hand, she is exposed to want, and has 
^cultivated talents which enable her to earn a maintenance, 
why must she, therefore, be supposed to forego willingly 
that sense of moral support and solace which only the man 
can give to the woman, and which are &r more to her than 
her daily bread ? This is a strange mistake, a strange con- 
founding of the most opposite things. Do men suppose 
that our love, honour, and obedi^ice depend on the quantity 
of food they put into our mouths 7 How degrading to their 
manly dignity, how unworthy of all womanly feeling is such 
an idea I But in &ct tiliis spirit of industrial antagonism 
arises from the fear that an influx of female labour will 
swamp the labour-market and diminish their own gains. 
It would be superfluous to add one word to what has been 
said against this unmanly and short-sighted call for '' pro- 
tection '' on the part of the stronger sex against the weaker, 
and I shall say nothing here about the industrial callings 
of the working women, because in a country where two 
millions of women must labour for their bread, a material 
and inevitable necessity must bring this question to its 

a 
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natural solution. '^ Commerce and ag^culture are tlie 
man^s sphere ; preparing the food and raiment, the woman^s 
sphere :" such, at least, is said to be the natural division 
of labour ; yet we do not find women conspiring against 
man-cooks, man-milliners, or man-midwives, for " taking 
the bread out of our mouths," as gangs of china-painters, 
watchmakers, and compositors have conspired against 
women.* 

As to protection extended to the working women, they 
ought to need no other than that of equal laws. I 
have already alluded to those recent and humane enact- 
ments by which women are henceforth to be protected 
against the dreadful abuse of physical strength in the 
lower orders of society, and against a not less terrible 
abuse of particular social rights in the higher classes.f So 
&JC men have given us legal protection against themselves ; 
but then there is another sort of protection which we are 
supposed to need and to be grateful to men for extending 
to us. It is assimied that every man must and does 
protect his own wife, sister, daughter, from other men. 
In certain cases, if it be in the power of the strong to 
destroy the weak, it is taken for granted that he will. But 
can man, the " woman's natural protector," always protect 
even the dear one who sits by his hearth ? Has he always 
respected the protection of his own roof so far as his de- 
pendants are concerned ? Does he think of extending this 
protection to the wife, the daughter, the sister of his neigh- 
bour ? Not in the least. It is not, therefore, in right of her 
womanhood, but as a part of the property of a man — 
"co5a swa" — that a woman is protected. I do not see, 



* See ** The Industrial and Social Position of Women of the Middle and 
Lower Banki :** written, 1 believe, by an accomplished barrister ; and the 
first article in the Edinburgh Review for April 1859. This last is especi- 
ally a sign of the times : four or five years ago, such an article would not 
have been accepted by the editor. 

t Vide ** The Communion of Labour," p. 74. 
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fore, that we have much reason to regard this threat 
losmg the man^s protection. 

Then, as to the second proposition, that '' women must 
:p themselves, for men will not help them ; " this may 
make ns pause. In the first place, we cannot gain for 
Ives w^hat we require in the way of better laws (needed 
), better means of education, and a better training for 
t larger sphere of social work to which women are called 
appeals from the pulpit, the platform, the public press, 
d by the acknowledged necessities of the time. To make 
ese appeals, to expatiate on these necessities, yet demur 
give lis the means -of preparing ourselves for the work to 
hich we are called — this is not just. '^ Go make brick, 
but we will not give you straw ; go find it for yourselves ! " 
But we cannot I We are so bound up in you men, — you 
%ave been so long our legislators, our pastors, and our masters, 
ihat we must receive it from your hands, or despair. Women 
ttiay honestly and perseveringly strive and work, but unless 
iihey win the help and the sympathy of good men, and 
] ?QCceed in convincing the reason of intelligent men, vain 
[ are all their efibrts. But men do help us. It has been proved 
r hy the recent changes in our laws that we do find able, 
generous defenders ; and when we hear such men, — ^men who . 
\ have placed themselves in the van of social improvement, 
distinguished by intellect, by high station, by long expe- 
rience of life and its vicissitudes, when we hear such men 
! speaking pubUcly words of hope, — then, indeed, we may 
believe that the cause I have pleaded in the following 
Essays will no longer be called the " woman-question," 
but the " human-question," as concerning not merely one 
half of the community at this present time, but all humanity 
to all tiiiie. Neither the march of intellect, nor reform of 
Parliament — if I may say so to Lord John Russell — nor 
* new churches with extra* services, and zealous bishops to 
pray for us and preach to us, not these, nor any other specifici, 

a 2 

1 
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will avail, unless we set our bouse in order, and place on a 
purer, more truthful, more Chrisdan-like basis^ the sacred 
relations of domestic life. Therefore, my Lord, this it is 
which women chiefly require. If domestic life be their 
^^ proper sphere," they have some claim to be listened to 
when they point out those anomaKes which are felt within 
the limits of the home ; those needs which enlarge the 
family relations ; thoser progressiye changes in the mtaterial 
conditions of our national existence which are tending to 
make '^woman's sphere," as well as '^man^s sphere," a 
much larger and more con^Hcated system of duties than was 
contemplated in the days when '^ Adam delved and Eve 
span : " only let it be perfectly understood with regard to 
women, as well as with r^ard to men^ that the necessity of 
enlarging the merely personal into the social relations^ does 
not imply the substituting one set of duties for any other 
set of duties, but the enlargement of the whole ephere of 
duty. 

But before I enter on the ^'woman^s sphere " (much- 
abused phrase !), permit me to bring to your Lordship^s 
notice one dangerous misapprehension, because I find that 
it has lately caused disturbance in many weak minds^ axid 
even in one or two strong ones ; and that, in spite of its 
absurdity, it is gaining ground by frequent iteration. It 
has been said in a popular, well- written review that women 
consider themselves, and desire to be considered, as a 
separate class in the commxmity, with separate interests, 
pursuits, and aims, from those of men. We are reproached 
at once with a desire to assimilate ourselves to men, and a 
desire to separate ourselves from men ; and we are solemnly 
warned against the social evils and moral perils of such 
an assumption to ourselves and to the community at large. 

My Lord, I deny absolutely, on the part of my country- 
women, any such desire, any such assumption. No more 
fatal, more unjust misconception could prevail, with regard 
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the views and feelings entertained by intelligent Englisho 
»nien on their own condition and requirements. On 
oontraiy, it is the desire and ambition of women to 
considered in all the relations, all the conditions of 
life, domestic and social, as the helpmate. We pray not 
to be separated £x)m men; but to be allowed to be nearer 
to tliem ; to be considered not merely as the appendage 
and gami^ of man^s outward existence, but a6 a part of 
his Ufej and all that is impHed in the real sense of the 
word. We see the strong necessity in many cases, yet we 
do T^ret that' the avocations of men accustom them to 
dispense wilh much of our sympathy and society, and that 
thtis a great number of women are thrown upon their own 
i^eaources, mental and social. Every circle of men from 
whx(^ women are excluded supposes a certain number of 
women' separated from them. I do not find that this state 
of things has, hitherto, made men uncomfortable. Now, 
however, they seem, all at once, to be struck with it 
as an anomalous state, and I am glad of it; but surely 
it is not to be imputed to women as a fiiult or as an as-- 
sumption. I saw the effects of this kind of social separa* 
tion of the sexes when I was in America. I thot^ht it 
did not act well on the happiness or the manners of either. 
The men too often became coarse and material as clay in 
private life, and in public li£& too prone to cudgels and 
revolvers ; and the effect of the women herding so much 
together was not to refine them, but the contrary; to throw 
them into various absurd and unfeminine exaggerations. 
This at least was my impression. I confine my observa-. 
tions as much as possible to our own time and country, 
else I might enlai^ on these influences, and show that in 
Italy, as in America, the separation of the two sexes, 
arising from quite different causes, is producing even worse 
results. It struck me in Italy that the absence of all true 
sympathy, a sort of disdain felt by the men for the women 

a3 
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as the mere anmsement of an idle hour, might be iatal t$t 
the spirit of liberty. The women, ill educated, thrown on 
the priests for sympathy, consideration, and companionships 
were distrusted and contemned by the liberal party. The 
men could not live without the love of women — it ia 
rather an abuse of the sentiment so to speak — but they 
aimed to live without the social " comforts locked up in 
woman's love," without the sympathy, esteem, or appro- 
bation of women. Of the deep taint of corruption, the: 
gross materialism, the discord between scepticism and the 
most ignorant superstition, and other even worse results, I 
forbear to say more in this place. I thought, when I 
was in Italy, that it might be difficult to establish poli- 
tical liberty on such a rotten basis ; but it is fair to add 
that accomplished Italians, while admitting the whole 
extent of this social mischief, attributed it to the anoma- 
lous state of their political and religious institutions. I 
write this while rumours of war are around us, and while 
the deepest sympathies of my nature are roused in the 
cause of the Italian people ; but not the less do I feel that, 
let the issue be what it may, they cannot build up a per- 
manent national and political existence except on a healthier 
social basis. I am speaking only of the general impres-r 
sions I brought away from America and from Italy, and 
do not presume to judge either coimtry, only I should be 
sorry to see the same causes prevail and produce the same 
effects in this England of ours. The best safeguard 
against ruffianism, as against proffigacy, lies in the true 
relation between men and women. There are professions 
which necessarily divide us from men during some hours 
of the day. Lawyers, government officers, merchants, 
soldiers, sailors, even when they are married and have 
homes, spend much of their time out of them. They 
shoidd be careful that it is not too much. Why should 
this separation be carried farther than is inevitable ? Why 
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A) clubs, academies, charitable boards, literary and scien- 
tific societies so tenaciously exclude women, except when 
tolerated as an occasional and merely ornamental element ? 
lif en may say — they do say — " What prevents you women 
:from having charitable, literary, scientific societies and 
academies of your own ? " But this is precisely the state 
©f things which every wise man, every feeling woman, will 
deprecate. If, where no law of expediency or necessity 
require it, men studiously separate themselves from us and 
then reproach us that we form, in mere self-defence, some 
resources for ourselves, what can ensue but the moral 
deterioration of both ? Let not woman be driven to this : 
we do not seek it, nor does it rest with us to avoid it. 

I have endeavoured in these Essays to point out some of 
those influences which are tending to that "separation" 
Itgainst which we are warned. I am glad to find that the 
too early and complete division between boys and girls in 
training and education is beginning to excite attention in 
England, as a possible cause of much moral evil ; and how 
6ilen I have heard able and distinguished men lament the 
want of refined accessible female society in our Univer- 
sities, and stigmatise it as a remnant of those monastic ordi- 
nances which prevailed at their foundation I But, then, is 
not the same true with Regard to young lawyers, young 
artists, and young medical men when they first enter on 
their professional life ? and who can doubt that this is a 
state of things fi^ught with mischief and misunderstanding 
in the subsequent family relations ? Who can wonder that 
when men and women are united in marriage and in the 
government of the home, there is a want of comprehension 
of each other's motives, a want of respect for each other's 
independence, fe-tal to domestic peace ? 

Young men grow up from their school and college days 
in total ignorance of the true condition of woman, and the 
education which has been given to her. With a love 

a 4 
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tender, reverent, and protective towards a good motIi€EZ$ 
with an affectionate yet somewhat exacting and patronisiii^ 
feeling towards a good sister (if they are so happy as 1x» 
have either one or the other), — as regards women 
generally, they enter on manhood and its duties with A 
total inability to understand, oir rather an inclination to 
misunderstand and despise, the motives which actuate 
us. It has become the established cr^ed with men that 
women have only one object — to obtain their love; and 
only on6 aim in life — to be married ; and if we show a con- 
tempt for these vidgar notions, it is attributed either to 
th6 hypocrisy of weak-minded, or the presumption of strong- 
minded, w(»nen. To this ignorance, and not to poorness of 
spirit and a bad heart, I attribute the sneering tone which 
has prevailed of late in one or two of our popular reviews, 
I have seen it with deep pain, knowing, what certainly the 
clever men who write these reviews cannot be aware of, tho 
injurious effect, the deep-lying, incalculable evil they may 
produce. It is the natural instinct of woman to look up to 
man, to desire his approbation, to earn his esteem, to be 
worthy of his friendship, though she may not obtain his 
love, nor need his protection. In former days women did 
not usually read the satires written by men against our sex ; 
they were too gross — ^Ln some instances too atrocious even 
for men to endure, unless recommended by their classical 
latinity to the study of our school-boys, or those who in- 
struct our school-boys : but reviews and journals are now 
a part of the reading of all well-educated people ; they lie 
on every drawing-room table. A woman takes Up one of 
these able periodicals, expecting to find instruction, moral 
sustenance, religious guidance. Possibly she lights upon 
some article, written, not in Latin, but in choice and vigo- 
rous English, by one of those many clever young writers 
who, it is said, have come to a determination " to put down 
women." Here she finds her honest endeavours to raise 
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iter position in life, or to reclaim her fidlen sisterg, traduced 
mad ridiculed. She perceives that these gentlemanly ad- 
Tersaries do not argue the question of right or wrong, they 
fiimply use a power for a purpose. She sees the wit and 
ability she admires, the superior power to which she would 
willingly look up for help, here turned against her ; the 
privilege of working out good in any path but that which 
obsolete custom has prescribed to her is positively refused. 
If her success in any such path be imdeniable, it is acknow- 
ledged in an msolently complimentary style as an excep- 
tional case ; while the mistakes or fidlures of certain women 
are singled out as a theme of the bitterest ridicule, and 
Tifflted upon all. Well 1 the woman who reads this well- 
written, brilliant, '^ unanswerable" article is perhaps at the 
veiy time working hard with all the power God has given 
her, teuned by such means as society has provided for her, 
to gain her daily bread, to assist her struggUng &mily ; 
perhaps she may be sustaining an indigent Either, or paying 
the college debts, or supporting the unacknowledged chil- 
dren, of a dissipated brother (we have known such cases, 
though we do not speak of them). She reads, — and the 
words, winged by eloquence and envenomed by a cynical 
impertinence, sink into her heart, and leave an ulcer 
there. It is not the &cts or the truths which offend, it ifl 
the vulgar flippant tone, the slighting allusion, the heartless 
"jocosity" — to borrow one of their own words — with 
which men, gentlemanly, accomplished, otherwise generous 
andlionourable men, can sport with what is most sacred in 

« 

a woman's life — most terrible in a woman's fate. Those 
who say to us, " Help yourselves 1" might say in this case, 
" Retort is eaay 1" It is so — too easy 1 Suppose a woman 
were to take up the pen and write a review, headed in 
cs^ital letters, '^ Men in the 19th Century I" and pointing 
to absurd mistakes in legislation; to the want of public 
spirit in public men ; to fraudulent bankruptcies ; to mad or 
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credulous speculations with borrowed gold — to social mtls 
of the masculine gender corrupting the homes of others^ 
and polluting their own, and wind up the philippic with — 
" Of such are our pastors and our masters ?" Or respond to 
an article on " Silly Novels by Lady Novelists," by aji: 
article headed "Silly Novels by Gentlemen Novelists?** 
True ! this might be done — but Grod forbid that it ever 
should be done I — God forbid that women should ever 
enter an arena of contest in which victory, were it possible, 
would be destruction ! The aggravating words of angry 
women never did any good, written or spoken; and of all 
things we could look to for. help, recrimination were the 
most foolish and the most fetal. K men can sport with that 
part of the social happiness and virtue which has been en- 
trusted to them, it is bad enough ; but I trust in God that 
no woman will ever profene the sanctities of life left in her 
keeping by retorting scorn with scorn, or avenging license 
by license, for that were not merely to deiace the social 
edifice, but to pull it down upon our heads. 

Meantime, those who look on cannot but see that here 
is a mischief done which men have not calculated, and 
which women cannot avert. It is still worse when these 
accomplished writers stoop to a mode of attack which 
allows of no possible retort, and insinuate imputations 
which no woman can hear without shrinking, and against 
which self-defence is ignominious. Now, as formerly, 
reviewers perfectly understand this ; " but," men say, 
" if women will expose themselves to these attacks, they 
must endure them ; " so then, we may depend on " man's 
protection " only so long as we do not need it ? I have 
known a lady who, bent on some mission of mercy, 
ventured, at an unusual hour, to pass through Oxford^ 
street, and was grossly insulted by a gentleman who 
mistook her calling : but then, " why did she expose 
herself to such an accident ? " Why ? — because there are 
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causes in which a woman must do the duty that lies before 
ier even at the risk of a derisive satire or a cowardly insult; 
JQst as there are occasions when a man must march 
straight forward, though he knows he will be shot at from 
behind a hedge. 

I confess that I see in these things grave matter for 
apprehension. A laugh rings loud in the reading-room ) 
of a &.shionable club, and meantime there springs up in / 
the minds of intellectual and thoughtful women, high-born ] 
and high-hearted, a spirit of silent antagonism &.r more 
dangerous than any industrial competition in the working | 
classes. 

But there is another cause which might increase this 
silent .social antagonism between men and women, a deep) 
a terrible, a growing cause, which I touch on with re- 
luctance, but it must be done. We women find ourselves 
openly called upon' in eloquent newspaper articles, in 
speeches at public meetings, in sermons preached by 
bishops and zealous clerg3rmen, to assist in stemming that 
tide of profligacy which is the disgrace of our civilisation ; 
the consequences of which are not merely to lower the 
moral standard of the two sexes in regard to each other, — 
though that were fatal enough, — but something worse ;. 
more immediate, more positive in its results. 

A man returning home at evening from his daily avo- 
cations, passes through our streets, infested at that hour 
by sin, by temptation, by contamination, in the most re- 
volting form, — ^it is the form of women, foul, tawdry, 
drunken, bold, and reckless. To question the " expedi- 
ency " of this " institution " (as I have heard it called — 
unfortunately not like slavery, a peculiar " institution ") 
does not come across his mind, but he thinks it might 
be "better managed;" and he returns to the guarded 
precincts of his home with a more trembling anxiety for 
its dear and innocent inmates, with a vow to protect them 
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not only from such pollution, but even from the knowledg'e 
of it, and with vague intentions of subscribing to tlie 
neighbouring " Reftige," or teethe " Society for the protection 
of young females." Meantime, are his feelings towards 
woman-kind in general, of added feith, or reverence, or 
tenderness ? are they not rather of terror, of disgust, of 
scorn, enhanced, scarcely softened, by some touch of self- 
accusiQg pity? And then, on the other hand, women 
brought up in the most refined habits, and appealed to 
l3(y their spiritual guides, are eager to take in hand tlie 
fallen of their sex; to help to endow reftiges, to visit 
penitentiaries. Can a woman of this class, tenderly nur-» 
tured, pure in the inmost folds of her heart, become 
familiar with spectacles of vice, or surmise anything 
of the habitual lives of the degraded and disordered 
creatures to whom she ministers, without misgivings sad 
and terrible ? She always knew, in a dim sort of way, 
that certain immunities are claimed by your sex, and to 
be conceded by ours; — allowances made for example, 
temptation, custom, and so forth. But the price paid 
for these immunities she never knew before; and die 
breaks her heart, not so much over the victims of her own 
sex, as over the abasement of her idol and the destruction 
of her faith. If it be — as she is told it is — an absolute 
necessity in a Christian community that there should exist 
a class of women set apart for sacrifice, that every year 
some thousands of yoimg girls shoxdd be consigned to 
the den of the Minotaur on the plea of public safety, no 
wonder that womankind should sink low in the sight 
of man, and manhood in the estimation of woman I No 
wonder that when men and women meet together, even 
for works of social good, people should talk of the " reli- 
gious habit" as the only safeguard! or that if asso- 
ciated together in the most innocent and elevating pursuits 
^ in academies of art, for instance — ^we should find on 
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the one side a consciousneas of permitted license — very 
different from manliness, thougli sometimes mistaken for 
it; and on the other side a feminine consciousness of 
peril — very different from modesty, though sometimes also 
mistaken for it; and that these together should militate 
against that healthy communion of labour which I have 
here advocated, besides being a &tal source of that silent 
moral antagonism which I have pointed out as one of the 
greatest of our social dangers. 

My Lord, it is said that virtuous women ought to know 
nothing of these things— -cannot understand them. Let 
me speak out plainly, as my age gives me a right to do. 
No woman can have lived sixty years in the world without 
knowing something of the great laws of life. It is a mistake 
to suppose that virtuous Englishwomen cannot make allow- 
ances to the strength of passion, or understand the nature 
and force of some temptations. On the contrary, it is the 
really virtuous woman who judges most leniently the lapses 
fix)m virtue, who knows — none better — how difficult it is 
to be virtuous, — sometimes. But she knows also that in this 
permitted conventional license, the laws of nature are not 
less violated than the ordinances of a pure religion ; that in 
men, dissolute habits are something very different from 
*^ strong passions;" that in women, vices, which are the 
result of want, misery, and ignorance, are not " lapses from 
virtue;" that a frailty, or a temptation here and there, is 
very different from a class of human beings set apart for 
destruction in body and soul. When, therefore, she hears 
"chivalrous " men, while complimenting ladies in drawing- 
rooms, and boasting of their " allegiance to the sex," de- 
fend this state of things, she knows what to think of them 
and their " diivalry." 

I come now to another part of this much-vexed " woman- 
question." We are asked what privileges, what advantages 
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can educated EngRsliwomen require which they do no^ 
ah-eady possess ? and since we admit that we cannot cLo 
without man's help, in what form is that help to be given ? 

I have, in the following Essays, endeavoured to mee^ 
these questions in a general way ; but to avoid mistakes I 
will place some of these requirements in a more definite 
form, — ^briefly, however, and without going into any details. 
I am not particularly anxious about those details wliicli 
trouble our practical men, for I know that when once a 
theory has been apprehended and accepted by the public 
mind, the details are worked out sooner or later ; it is the 
battle of opinion, not the difficulties of practice, we have 
now to meet, and that is the great point in which intel- 
lectual and generous men can best help us. 

In the first place, then. Englishwomen require that in all 
public institutions, charitable, educational, sanitary, in 
which numbers of women and children are congregated^ 
and have to be managed and otherwise cared for, some 
part of the government should be in the hands of able and 
intelligent women ; that the maternal as well as the patemcd 
element should be made available, on the principle which 
I believe is now generally acknowledged, that the more 
you can carry out the family law, the ** commimion of 
labour," mto all social institutions, the more harmonious 
and the more perfect will they be. This supposes, of 
course, that women so employed should be properly trained 
for their vocation. The recognition of this vocation, ad 
coming within the " Woman's Sphere " of natural and 
necessary duties, would be a great public advantage ; it 
would open a field of employment for the educated classes, 
and it would incalculably benefit the humbler classes of 
women ; but such employment inust not be merely tols'^ 
rated, it must be authorised. 

I have given at page 99, an account of a female prison I 
saw in Grermauy, in 1855, in which the management and 
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IdiJBcipline were almost entirely in the hands of women. 
iThe experiment has been tried, within the last three years, 
in England. The Female Prison at Brixton, containing, 
irhen I saw it, upwards of 600 convicts, is managed 
I entirely by a Lady-superintendent, her deputy, and forty 

itrons. There is, of course, a staff of chaplains and 
i medical officers, but the government and discipline are 
^carried out by trained women* The intermediate female 
prison at Fulham, into which the reformed convicts are 
drafted be£:>re their release, and in which they must pass 
the last two years of their term of imprisonment, is in the 
same manner under the control of an intelligent lady, 
assasted by a deputy and nine matrons. These innovations, 
which will appear extraordinary to many " practical " men, 
bave been organised and carried out by Colonel Jebb. 

The same plan has been organised in the Irish convict 
prisons by Captain Crofton, and with less difficulty, because 
in arranging a system of female management for Roman 
Catholic convicts, the trained sisters of the religious orders 
were ready at hand, and, as I have it from his own testi* 
mony, have been found most efficient.* " When we want 
more help," said Captain Croflon, " we send round to the 
National Schools for the most active and intelligent women 
they can send us, and we find that they soon- understand 
and enter into the routine of duty." Of course this mea- 
sure has met with opposition. Of course it is possible, and 
very probable, that there will be at first individual failures 
—which, of course, will be trumpeted abroad, and made 
the most of, while similar fidlures, under similar circum- 



* Lord Carlisle also, in his speech at Liverpool, *< On the punishment 
and reformation of Criminals," paj'ed a just tribute to these ladies (the 
Sisterhood of Mercy at Golden Bridge) : — '* Feeble and wholly inadequate, 
indeed, would be any words of mine to do justice to the itnremitting 
self-devotion and cheerful alacrity with which the manager herself, a 
lady well-born and refined, with her coadjutors, discharges this labour 
of great love." 
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stances, made by men are passed by without the le«U 
notice — except that where one official fails another is foiuic 
and substituted. We have heard of chaplains in work* 
houses too intoxicated to read prayers, and of yoimj 
curates, ignorant, over-zealous, imwise, who have catuaed 
incalculable mischief; but who ever thought of suppressiiig 
chaplains, or suppressing curates, as useless or mischievous ? 
So if certain women called to charitable and religious 
avocations make mistakes, is it therefore to be taken for 
granted that all are inefficient, and the whole system of 
female co-operation suppressed ? The conflict of religiouis 
sects, which in England so often perplexes and impedes 
many a good cause, is rendered especially troublesome by 
the ignorant, intrudve bigotry of women who think them- 
selves pious, and are at once hard and weak; and no- 
where is this conflict more baneful and distressing than 
when we find it in the dwellings of the poor and by the 
sick-beds in an hospital : but I must add, that wherever 
I have met with women particularly remarkable for their 
sectarian susceptibility, they were always instruments in 
the hands of sectarian and bigoted men. 

I do hope that immediate practical difficulties will not 
deter courageous and philanthropic men from carrying 
out what I believe to be God*s divine ordinance. The 
share of administrative and controlling power here given 
to women in the management of prisons and reibrma- 
tories, what is it but an enlargement of the femily law ? 
Is it not like housekeeping on a wider scale, with its cares 
and responsibilities elevated in dignity by the feeling 
of a religious trust held fi-om their country? for these 
female superintendents, in all respects ladies, are under the. 
control of the Government Commission only. Hitherto 
this measure has succeeded, and your Lordship may satisfy 
yourself, that the annual Reports sent in by these female 
officials are not only conscientious, and admirably well 
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L, but in the liighest degree sensible and sugges- 

EDgliahwomen would desire to see this eystem of prison 
ipline appreciated and extended. Thej are also desirous 
ftat more consideration should be given to certain relative 
ififfiarences in the treatment of male and female convicts. 
Apparently this has not been taken into account by the 
Parliamentaiy Ck>mmittees on Prison Discipline ; at least 
I have gone through the reports and writings of able 
aid benevolent men on crime and punishment, without 
finding anything like a recognition of these natural dif- 
ietesicesy or of the physiological principles on which they 
must be treated. The convicts of both sexes have hitherto 
been uniformly considered en masae with reference to their 
crime and their sentence, and with no idea of comparison 
except as to the numerical result : ^' so many males guilty 
of larceny-80 many 'females ; «, many males condemned 
to hard labour — so many females." The law which so 
carefdlly limits and defines the social privileges and liabili- 
ties of woman, allows of no distinction in the relative guilt 
of the male and female convict. The sentence for the 
same crime is the same ; but the result has been that the 
crimes and errors of woman, under a show of apparent 
equality, have been imintentionally visited with a tenfold 
rigour, 

I am not, of course, referring here to certain moral and 
conventional delinquencies, wherein the social retribution 
fallB wholly and heavily on the woman — that is custom, 
not law. I am speaking of legal offences visited by legal 
retribution. We gather from the reports of the chaplains 
and medical officers of prisons, some &cts, of the deep im- 
portance of which, considered in their universal application 
2aprinciple8j these officials do not seem themselves aware. It' 
I is proved by experience that a term of confinement which 
l)enefits a man is injurious to a woman ; that a mode of 

b 
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diBcipline wluch iallfl lightly on a man, is perdition to th.m 
moral and physical nature of a woman ; that the imfathom^ 
able cunning and irritable temper of the female convicts 
are more difficult to deal with than the stupidity ^tnd 
ferocity of the men, and require a wholly difldnct manage^ 
m^it; that with the male convicts a low diet is oft^n 
found beneficial, while with the women a low diet brixigs 
on an incipient lunacy; the punishment of bread and 
I water diet is mnch less thought of l)y the women thaa 
I by the men; they do not care for it; but while less efitefe- 
tive as a pimishment, it invariably does mischief. It is 
proved that the male convicts may be treated in masses 
and governed by routine, but that the women reqmre, an 
a necessary condition of health, a more individual treat- 
ment; that in spite of the debased lives of these wretched 
females, in spite of frames r^idered coarse by perpetual 
labour, and tempers cruel from perpetual ill usage, tliere 
remains an original delicacy of the nervous organisation 
which makes the more impressionable Creature not only 
suffer, .but deteriorate under a sort of discipline which would 
be scarcely felt by the stronger sex* This explains, I think, 
the common observation that depraved women* are more 
unmanageable than depraved men. The same means are 
tried on both alike, and are not applicable to both alike ; 
where the man is merely punished as society has l^e 
right to punish him, the woman is by the same pro- 
cess irretrievably destroyed. " With women," said one of 
the chaplains, " there is a period beyond which it is 
unsafe as well as useless to punish." While pleading against 
the separation of the sexes in all social intercourse, and for 
their equal moral responsibility before God and the tribu- 
nals of their country, we Englishwomen agree with fJl 
intelligent men that there are vital differences which 
ought not to be lost sight of. We think it hard that such 
differences should be insisted on where they can be turned 
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^gaioBt us, and ignored where tb^ ou^t to be recognised ) 
Ift our advantage ; aod we ask th^t these eeaentiad differ/ 
loes and requirements should be more ccmisideredy not onlj 
fa liie management of prisons, but in workhouses, asylums, 
Aotories, and all institutions in whidh mes and women are 
lelatiyelj coBO^med. 

f hare ventured to call jour LordAip's attention to these 
fecent experiments in prison discipline, because Eogliab* 
women are of opinion that the same principle of an in«- 
terfiision of female, or what might be called mcUemal 
ttanagement, is even more obviously appUcaUe to otlher 
institutions. For instance, there are two hospitals in Lon<- ) 
^ for the treatment of women and female diseases which 
sre goyemed by men only; and, what is a still more 
enrious anomaly, we have an hospital for sick children in 
i^ch the constituted authorities consist of twenty-aix men, ) 
(lords and gentlemai) and one woman in a subservient posi)- ' 
lion. I have been myself a subscriber to this excellent 
^titution from its commencement, and I know ladies who 
have contributed largely, generously, as in duty bound; 
ibr what woman, what mother, does not feel the value of 
such an institution? yet when we go there we are merely 
tolerated. We are " visitors," and may, with the obliging 
matron's permission, walk over the wards, where, on com- 
ffiittee-days, I have myself seen gentlemen, with beard and 
moustache, and with a lordly air, walking about and ex- 
amining into all the kind and motherly arrangements for 
Infant accommodation. There is something strangely ab- 
surd in all this. Absurd, too, is it not, to see a hundred 
benevolent gentlemen dining at the Freemasons' Tavern for 
the benefit of the poor sick babies, and making most elo- 
quent, most pathetic appeals to Christian, and especially 
feminine compassion, while ladies — matrons and mothers 
— at up in a sort of dark cage and look on, — ^not ungrateful 
for this exhibition of masculine sympathy,-*— O fiur from it ! 
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only silently wondering how long a state of things so 
unseemly, so ridiculous^ so unpractical, is to endure in this 
our decorous, dignified, practical England; and how long 
the capacities and privileges of women are to be lowered 
in the estimation of the community by shutting them out 
of what is surely within the " woman's proper sphere." 

Perhaps, however, the greatest, the most fatal mistake 
which has ever been committed by the exclusion of female 
supervision, where females are concerned, is the present 
management of our workhouses. 

I have at page 110 endeavoured to portray some of 
the evils of the present system. Revolting as that pic- 
ture is, I cannot bate one hne of it ; not one- of the par- 
ticidars there set down has ever been contradicted : on the 
contrary, I have had, in letters and other commimications 
firom chaplains, ladies, and guardians of the poor, the con- 
firmation of all I have stated. It is true that since these 
Essays were published, that is, within the last four years, 
some amelioration of these almost incredible mischiefs has 
taken place in some few localities. Our great London 
Unions are not precisely in the same state as when some 
notable examples were reported to the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners. They are not absolutely the abodes of immiti- 
gated filth, vice, tyranny, and torment. This innovation 
may be traced in great measiu'e to the attention excited 
by individual cases of misery and oppression, and thence 
extended to the whole system; and this has led to the 
formation of a society called the " Workhouse Visiting 
Society ; " with a committee of gentlemen and ladies, 
numbering at this time about a hundred and fifty mem- 
bers. The objects of this association are " to promote the 
moral and spiritual improvement of the workhouse in- 
mates ; to instruct and comfort the sick and afilicted ; to 
befiiend the destitute and orphan children; to humanise 
the ignorant and depraved adults, especially the women." 
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to prevent all fear of ooHision, the members are "to act only 
fvith the sanction of the guardians and chaplains; are to 
'Tisit only at hours convenient to the officials; are to ab- 
kain from all interference with the constituted authorities 
tnd all meddling with the religious opinions of those who 
differ with them." Such a society does not seem very 
dangerous ; yet the announcement threw the boards of 
guardians into a ferment. It became a question whether 
these lady-visitors were or were not to be admitted : terri- 
ble were the mischie& anticipated fix>m " female inter- 
ference '^ (and interference it certainly is, so long as it is 
unsanctioned and unauthorised, — no denying this part of 
the difficulty) ; — ^terrible the collision which was inevitably 
to take place between educated conscientious women and 
ignorant and hitherto irresponsible officials ! In some 
few parishes, after discussions ^^ by no means complimen- 
tary to the fair sexj^^ these benevolent ladies have been 
admitted, and, under strict regulations, just tolerated : in 
others, they have been rejected by a majority of the guar- 
dians : in others ignored altogether, and treated with con- 
tempt. Now there are in the workhouses of England and 
Wales 52,000 female inmates, and more than 40,000 chil- 
dren ; and Englishwomen are naturally desirous that, with 
regard to these women and children, some moral super- 
vision of a higher kind than that which now exists should 
be introduced by the parish authorities. In the parish I 
inhabit are great numbers of widows and unmarried women 
who pay heavy taxes for the maintenance of the poor ; and 
we cannot understand why we should be absolutely pro- 
hibited from all attempts to benefit them morally, and 
treated as if the wish to do so were a piece of impertinent 
presumption. We are called upon to minister in refuges 
for the fallen of our sex, but we are not permitted to use 
such means as are in our power to prevent the fell of 
hundreds ; for the workhouse system, as I have shown, is 
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the pei^dilioii of girb, and m the perdition of girlis jiai9l 
ttLtering iAto Me^ fies the perditioQ ef manj homes.* 

EngliflhwDmea defdre thftt there should be some ^qtuzji 
into the eondition of these j^aoesz-^how Smt thejr fixl^ 
their parpoBe as Christian and charitable institutions ; lio'w 
&r thej fnlil th^ merely economic purpose of keeping 
down panperism and vice; what has been the resnlt wliere 
lady-yisitors haye been introduced in some localities, and 
£)r what reasons the door has been closed against th^aa iot 
ethers. It has long been acknowledged bj our legislation^ 
that one purpose of a prison is to reform the criminal, 'hixt 
it seems still to be a part of the creed of otur municipalities^ 
that one purpose of a workhouse is to punii^ paupers, jr 
We know too well what i^ectacles of yice, laziness, and ail 
kinds and degrees of imcouTicted crime are to be found 
within those wretched precincts. But is no ameliorating; 
process to be eyen attempted ? are Englishwomen of tender 
hearts and good trnderstanding, and gentle and discreet, 
bearing, to be rejected as unfit goardians of the destitute of 
their own sex ; not to be allowed to take an interest in th^n^ 
yet taxed to contribute to a system which in their consci-* 
ence they detest? Ladies who haye been district-visitors, 
who haVe ministered to the sick and aged poor in their 
homes, tliink it hard that tiieir prot^s shotdd be abso*- 
lutely abandoned when they enter a workhouse. It has 
been a reproach to ihe poor that they would rather go ta 
the prison than go to ihe Union, and I belieye that ther^ 
are parish officials who would gladly encourage such no- 
tions among the parish poor. Now it must be acknow- 
ledged that the Reformatory Prison at Fulham is aparadi$0 

* Vide <* Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion 6f 
Social Science :** **0n the OtaJeeU and Aims of the Workhouse Yisiting 
Society," by Louisa Twining. 

t At a meeting of a board of guardians, it was stated by 6ne of ilMft 
gentlemen present, that workhouses were not bult for age, for the des- 
titute orphans, for the sick and disabled, but " expressly for the sloihfut 
and depraved;** and he was api^auded. 



tf neataefSB, order, and laborious actiyily compared with 
9om^ wcnrkhounes I bave seen ; but are our priBoua to b« 
»0de less buiuaiie, or our workhouses inore so 7 

Xiiglishwoiaes think tha«t thej are tiot presuming beyond 
the ^^ Womaa^s Sphere/' when they ask fi>r some enquiry 
mto the ^' miachinery " (not imfitly so called) by which the. 
physical, moral, and spiritual condition of more thaii 
100,000 women and children is controlled, and from what} 
dgm of men those who constitute this machinery are 
ideoted or elected 7 Wheth^ it would be found on exami*^ 
aadon that their education, habits of thought, and habits of 
Ufe, hare prepared them for the deep responsibilities of 
such a power aa is here ^itrusted to them 7 and why the 
guardianship of the poor is left in general to the lowest order 
of tradesmen 7 I know there are sensible, honest, and 
humane men among them, who abhor the present state of 
things, but they form a small section of the whole, and are 
always outvoted ; for in all cases where numbers rule, the 
finer el^nent must be in the minority. The higher order 
^ tradesmen, and the gentlemen of the parish, dislike the 
trouble, and particularly dislike being brought into conflict 
with the vulgar and more ignorant ; hence we hear daily of 
such acts of stupidity and cruelty as could not by any 
possibility emanate from^ individual folly, but only from 
coUeetive mediocrity. There are many instances of men of 
gentl^Qoianly feeling withdrawing themselves in despair of 
effecting any good. Perhaps this would not be the case if the 
Baanagement of the female departments of the workhouse, 
and the supervision of the infirmaries, were in some degree 
modified and elevated by the influence -^always imder 
authority — ^ of good and able women. 

I know it is argued that women will do mischief, because 
Hat is always taken for granted ; and it seems universally 
agreed that in these and similar institutions, the inter* 
vontion of women must necessarily embarrass men. I 
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suppose it woiild at first. They are not accustomed t 
work together, nor discuss grave subjects on equal terms 
they have not been trained to understand each other* 
ways, nor to respect each other's independence. Thei 
there is the greatest difficulty in finding women who are ii 
any way prepared for such a vocation ; and it is most certaLC 
that untrained, narrow-minded, impulsive women, are nc 
more fit to undertake certain duties, than narrow-minded, 
vulgar shop-keepers. But some enquiry might be made as 
to the good that has been efiTected by the ladies who have 
been admitted as visitors, who have had to gain their own 
experience, and make their own way, in the fiwe of ridicule, 
opposition, and every diflSculty ; and whether, as women 
are to be found who can be entrusted with the discipline 
and management of prisons, they might not also be m^de 
available in the management of workhouses. Fcht, since it is 
agreed on all sides, that in these workhouses and other 
public institutions evils of great magnitude do exist ; that 
they baffle all the means that the intelligence and the 
mimificence of the ruling classes have brought to bear on 
them 'y that money, time, thought, and power have been 
lavished in vain ; it might be as well to try whether the in- 
terfusion of the feminine element of society might not heal 
these sufferings, and harmonise these discrepancies and in- 
consistencies ; but then it must be well trained, have a 
fair trial, and be surrounded by all the prestige of authority 
and experience. 

The woman who is to be entrusted with these higher 
social duties should have the means of preparing herself 
for them ; — as yet such means do not exist. The cry is 
now for industrial schools for girls — much needed, heaven 
knows I They will be extended I hope, and wherever es- 
tablished will do infinite good. It is said that the National 
girls' schools are to be also, in some measure, industrial 
schools. May I suggest that if there had been some few 
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Uj-inspectors associated with the gentlemen-inspectora 
hr our female National schools some years ago, such absurd 
stistakes would not have been made in regard to the in- 
tellectual culture in these schools. The preference would 
not have been given to those studies in which proficiency 
is understood and encouraged by men in boys' schools, to 
the exclusion or, at least, neglect of those which can be 
I .only taught by women, and where women best understand 
the proficiency and the deficiency. The young women 
trained in the Normal schools become, under excellent 
Bchoolmasters, excellent teachers of grammar, geography, 
and history, and astonish the inspectors by their acquire- 
ments ; but suppose that with these bachelor lawyers and 
these collegians " with philological tastes *' there had been 
associated, some years ago, a few clever rational women and 
one or two sensible medical men, would not the staff of 
Bchool-inspectors have been more eflicient in regard to the 
practical requirements in a girl's training ? — and if this 
system of joint-inspection could be extended to those 
boarding-school " establishments " and seminaries for young 
ladies, in which the daughters of our farmers and tradesmen 
are educated, it would be a great public boon. There 
might be a prejudice against gentlemen-inspectors onlt/j 
but lady-inspectors united with them, and duly authorised, 
might raise the standard of female education all over the 
country. I do not understand why the same kind of 
authorised interest might not be taken in the larger and 
higher colleges for girls, which we find extended by the 
Universities to the large academies and colleges for boys. 
The schoolmasters do not deem it an interference but an 
honour and a boon, and the schoolmistresses would have the 
same feeling. It is obvious that where large educational 
and charitable institutions, comprising the two sexes, have 
been entirely in the hands of men, as is generally the case, 
their pity may be for the girls, but their sympathy is for 
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the bojs^ wbese vantSy difficultica^ aad xaodreB of actk>ii 
lihej xmdeoretand; the girLi are therefore^ luiiotentijonaUy^ 
perhaps, but oomparatiyelj neglected* 

There u another point of great importance which Englidh-^ 
women desire to see taken into acoonnt in the comparimn» 
so frequently drawn betwe^i the state of education and the 
crimina.] statistics, and that is, the compaxatiye moral re6ull» 
of education in the two sex^. To illustrate what is mea^ity 
here is the computation (omitting the fractions) set dowx» 
bj the chaplain of one of our largest priscois.* Of crimi- 
nals utteiiy ignorant, the males are 31 per cent.; the. 
females 50 per cent. Of those imperfectly instructed, the 
males are 32 per cent., axid the females 28 per cent. Of 
those tolerably instructed, the males are 23, and the femalea 
13 per cent. Of the intelligent, the males are 10, and the 
females 8 per cent Of the weU-educated, the males %re 2> 
and the females none. I cannot go &rther into details^ 
but I belieye that the proportion would be Ibund the same 
in other prisons; and I i infer £rom these numbers that 
education, even an imperfect education, has more effect in 
keeping girls out of crime a^d mn. than can be said of boys« 
May we ask of you, my Lord, who have so long taken 
an enlightened interest in schemes of national education^ 
whether it might not be worth while to enquire into these 
things? to ask how it is that there is stiU so lai^ a 
proportion of imeducated girls in our community, compared 
with the opportunities afforded to boy8?f and how it 
happens that in the great nxonber of excellent papers on 
education, contributed to the society over which your 
Lordship presides, the education of the female population 
should be almost wholly ignored ? No mention is made of 
the industrial training of the lower classes of women, nor 
of the schools which may exist for the middle and pro* 

♦ ** The Crime of Liverpool," by the Rev. Thomas Carter, 
t See p. 127. 
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feesioiial olaeses^ and the principles on which they urn 
mes&akged f and this takes place with the &et8 and numbeim 
of the educational oensos and the prison reports befiure 
yotL : in the midst ci complaints of the inefficiency and 
fiivoUty of women generaUj^ and the acknowledgment, 
repeated over and over again, that on their better educa-- 
taon miifit depend the happiness and comibrtof your homes, 
«ad the moral training of your boys. 

I merely suggest these considerations to our Education 
Committees, and to the Society for the Promotion of Social 
Science. But in regard to education, we Englishwomen 
require something more* We wish to have some higher kinds 
of industrial, and professional, and artistic training more 
freely accessible to women. We wish to hare some share, 
however small, in the advantages which most of our large 
'well^endowed public institutions extend to men only. 
When the National School of Design was opened to female 
students, it met with the strongest opposition^ and, strange 
to say, the principal objection was on the score of morality; 
-^one would have thought that all London was to be 
demoralised, because a certain number of ladies and a 
ce]^tain number of gentlemen had met under the same 
roof £>r the study o£ art. True, the two schools were in 
distinct, in fiur-separated apartments, but it was argued 
the pupils might perhaps meet on the stairs, and then, 
when going home, who was to protect the young ladies 
ftom the young gentlemen ? You, my Lord, may have 
fi>rgotten some of the disgraceful absurdities which gentle- 
men and artists were not ashamed to utter publicly and 
privately on that occasion ; -^ I blush to recall them ; *— 
I trust we have done with them ; and as I am sure men 
have no reason to fear women as their rivals, so I hope 
women will, in aU noble studies, be allowed henceforth 
to be their associates and companions. 
In relation to this subject, the question now before the 
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public is whether, in the new edifice to be erected by the 
Royal Academy of Art on land granted by the Grovem- 
ment, it may not be foimd advisable to include a female 
school of art ? A doubt exists whether the original charter 
of the Academy did or did not include lady-students, but 
gentlemen, we might presume, would give them the benefit 
of the doubt, and naturally take the chivalrous and the 
generous side of the question. Where women are not 
specially included in any category, it leads to a most 
imdesirable ambiguity ; for, either we are told that " where 
men only are named, women are included in the general 
term, so that it comes to the same thing ; " or, we are 
told that " where women are not especially named, they 
are supposed to be excluded : '' just as the speaker may 
happen to belong to a board of excise or a council of 
academicians. But it is not pleaded, I believe, even by 
those most against us, that women were intentionally or 
absolutely excluded ; the more especially that among the 
original academicians, in 1769, there were three ladies.* 
The accomplished and courteous President of the Academy, 
in his Letter to Lord Lyndhurst, does not plead that 
women are inadmissible to the privilege of gratuitous in- 
struction extended to students of the other sex, but that 
the institution is too poor to afibrd it, and that the present 
outlay for schools is as much as the funds of the Academy 
can meet. A small share of the advantages &om the 
present outlay is aU that women ask, as a recognition of 
the principle of justice and equality, but they accept for 
the present the excuse of poverty. They trust that the 
future prosperity of the Academy will remove this cause, 



* I say nothing of their merits, for that has nothing to do with the 
question. Of the thirty-six painters, who were the original academicians, 
about twelve are still remembered. Of the three ladies, one was Angelica 
Kaufmann, also still remembered, a sort of female West in general 
feebleness of design, but far more poetical in fancy and conception, and 
a most charming portrait painter. 
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that in the designs for the new building some not inadequate 
space may be reserved for the contingency, that in a few 
years a Eoyal Female School of Art, under the auspices of 
the Hoyal Academy, may be found both desirable and 
practicable. 

Englishwomen are also desirous that certain depart- 
ments of medical science shoidd be opened to them, and 
the means of instruction rendered more accessible. This 
is no new idea. It is as old, certainly, as the family life, 
coeval with the first dawn of civilisation ; and we do not 
see why, as civilisation progresses, women should be more 
and more excluded from what appears to be her natural 
sphere, if she is to be in any respect the " help meet for 
man." On the proper training of an order of women, who 
should act among us like the Sisters of Charity and the 
Sisters of Mercy in the Roman Catholic Church, I have 
spoken at large in the following Essays. We have abund- 
ance of women overflowing with mercy and charity, but 
ill-trained for their work. I have spoken of this social 
need, of the state of destitution of our hospitals, but a few 
years ago, for want of efficient female help ; and the revo- 
lution in practice and opinion caused by the expedition of 
the lady-nurses to the East in 1855. It is a strange, a 
sorrowful thing — at once painful and exasperating — to hear 
events, which then thrilled every heart with gratitude and 
admiration, spoken of now by certain people, in a pretty 
tone of despondency, as " Quite a failure, you know ! — So 
sad to think of 1 " How a failure ? Is that a failure 
which at the time saved the lives of thousands of brave 
men ? Is that a failure which has led to a higher standard 
of efficiency in the females employed in the hospitals from 
one end of England to the other ? Is that a fidluie which 
has raised in public estimation the character, the responsi- 
bilities, the rank and privileges of those admirable and 
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devoted tnen, the army-surgeons? Is tiiat a fkihire ifrMch 
ios enlai^ed oiir ^cperience in the management and oon<- 
struction of military hospitals ? • If another war shotii<} 
come, and £nd us as deplorably destitute of all the resources 
which lie in woman's tenderness, intelligence, and energj'^ 
ia.s we once were, will it be because that experiment was a 
feilure ? or will it be because the funds, which we are told 
.exist in the hands of responsible trustees for the traininjg 
and organisation of a staff of nurses, hare not yet beea 
applied? But it is not merely as nurses in civil and 
military hospitals that women might be trained, but as 
managers of rural hospitals, and medical sisters of charifrjr 
in dktrict-vmtmg.t 

The imperative need of female physicians has beea 
acknowledged by medical men of the highest standing; 
and if it be now opposed, it is either from some practicscl 
difficulties which can be surmounted, or from some imagin- 
ary difficulties, the result of custom and prejudice, whidh 
will be surmounted. Every one is aware that there are 
certain maladies and trials peculiar to one sex. Every 
wife and mother, and young sensitive female, knows how 
inexpressibly painful it is in many phases of suffering 
peculiar to the feminine and maternal organisation, to 
consult young inexperienced medical men; many young 
women have suffered cruelly, and some fatally, rather thar 
consult a medical man at all. In the higher classes of 
society we have it in our power in such afflictions to call 
in the confidential family physician, who is oflen the 
femily friend, or to send for some medical man of reputa- 
tion, experience, and mature age. From these how often 
has a mother to hear those terrible words, "Had I been 



* Vide in the " Transactions of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science,*' two papers **0a. .the Sanitary Condition of 
Hospitals, by Florence Nightingale.'* 

t See p. 48. 
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called in aooner I oould Imve saved your dAugHter.*' Bui 
how does it Acre vith the women of the lower xniddla 
classes, who caomot offiird fiist-mte attendanoe; more 
especially the poor, ^riio are tamed oyer to l3ie juvenile 
Mststant of the parish apodieoaiy ? I often think l!hat men 
who can be taiderly considerate to re6ned ladies in 
drawing-rooms, are under the impression that the coarsely- 
fed and coarsely-dressed labouring women have not the 
natural feelings of their sex ; but those who have visited 
among the poor, imderstand the deep dislike they feel to 
place themselves in the hands of mere boys, who are to gam 
their experience at the cost of their miserable patients. 
Then the sufferers have recourse to some woman ignorant 
and despicable, with such small experiaice as she may 
have picked up in village practice, and they place themselves 
iu ber incompetent hands.* They are waraed again and 

* Even while I am writing these pages, a ease has occiirred in dread- 
fbl illustration of what has been said above : — ** Crown Court, before Mr. 
Justice Willes, March 28th, 1859.— A midwife was indicted for man- 
slaughter in causing the death of a woman to whom she was called in, 
and to whom she had caused extensive injuries by * gross unskilfnlness,* 
* mistakes,* and * drunkenness.' It was pleaded in defence, that it was a 
case of unusual difficulty ; that the woman was sober, not drunk ; that 
there was no intentional culpability ; and the woman was acquitted : the 
learned judge observing, that he had had six or seven similar cases to 
try at other assizes.'* — {Thnes Newspaper.) 

Dr. Farr, in speaking of the much higher rate of mortality of wives be- 
tween twenty and thirtv over that of husbands of the same age, adds 
that ** this excess is fairly ascribable to the sorrows of childbearing, and, 
to no small extent, to ignorant midwives." 

I will add the testimony of a justly celebrated physician, in a w(«k 
recently published, *^ Locke and Sydenham, and other Essays," by Dr. 
Brown. Thus he writes : — 

** There is one subject which may seem an odd one for a miscellaneous 
book like this, but in which I have long felt a deep and deepening in- 
terest : to be brief and plain, I rei^ to manfnidurifBry in all its relations, 
professional, social, statistical, and moral. Any husband or wife, any 
father or mother, who will look at the matter plainly, may see what an 
inlet there is here to possible mischief, to certain unseemliness, and worse. 
Nature tells us with her own voice what is fitting in such cases ; and no- 
thing but the omnipotence of custom, or the urgent crv of peril, and terror^ 
and agony, what Luther calls miaerima miseria, would make her ask for 
the presence of a man on such occasion, when she hides herself and is in 
travail And, as in all such cases, the evil reacts on the men as a special 
dass, and on the profession itself. It is not of grave, moral delinquencies 
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again against trusting themselves to such women, wholly 
uneducated, and without any position or responsibility ; but 
the natural instincts are stronger than any warning, and the 
means of giving these professional women, if they may be 
80 called, a better training, do not exist. Englishwomen 
desire that an evil so great should be looked into and con- 
sidered. There are schools of midwifery in which very 
young men are instructed theoretically and practically : we 
desire that these advantages should be extended to female 
practitioners; that they should have the means of acquiring 
medical knowledge of a higher kind ; that it should be a 
profession to which well-bom and well-educated women 
might devote themselves ; that it should by every possible 
means be raised in responsibility and public estimation; 

I speak, and the higher crimes in this region; it is of affiant to Nature, 
and of the revenge which she aXwm takes on both parties, who actively 
or passively disobey her. Some of my best and most valued friends are 
honoured members of this branch (of the medical profession) ; and, I be- 
lieve, all the real good they can do, and the real evils they can prevent 
in these cases, wonld be attained if, instead of attending (to their own 
ludicrous loss of time, health, sleep, and temper^ some 200 cases of child- 
birth every year, the immense majority of wbicn are natural and require 
no interference, but have, nevertheless, wasted not a little of their life, 
their patience, their understanding, they had, as I would always have 
them do, and as any well-educated, resolute doctor of medicine ought to 
be able to do, confined themselves to giving their advice and assistance 
to the ttage-femme when -she needed it. 

<'I know much that may be said against this: — * ignorance of mid- 
wives,' &C. But to all this I answer. Take pains to educate carefully, 
and to pay well and treat well these women, and you may safely regu- 
late ulterior means b]^ the ordinary general laws of surgical and medical 
^erapeutics. Thus, instead of a man in general practice, and a man, it 
may be, with an area of forty miles for his beat, sitting for hours at the 
beilside of a healthy woman, his other patients, meanwhile, doing the 
best or the worst they can ; and instead of a timid, ignorant, trusting 
woman, to whom her Maker has given enough of sorrow, being in thia 
hour of her agony and apprehension, subjected to the artificial misery of 
fearing the doctor may be too late, &c., she might have the absolute 
security, and womanly hand and heart, of one of her own sex. 

** The subject might be argued upon statistical grounds and others ; but 
I peril it chiefly on the whole system being unnatwaL Therefore, for the 
sake of those who have borne and carried us, and whom we bind our- 
selves to love and cherish, to comfort and to honour, and who suffer so 
much Uiat is inevitable from the primal curse, and for its own sake, let 
the profession look into this subject in all its bearings, and at once. 
Child-bearing is a process of health ; the exceptions are few indeed ; and 
would, I believe, be fewer, if the doctors would let well alone." 
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and that no woman should be permitted to practise wiihont 
a regular diploma, certifying her capability and good moral 
eharacter. This ia the case in Germany. We do not see 
&at it is particularly impractical or un-English— to use 
Ihe common phrases. ' There are at present in London two 
hoapiJtals lor the treatment of female diseases only, and two 
kir children ; they are under the management of men, and 
ihey ore, like our other hospitals, considered as schools for 
young physicians and surgeons; women, except as nurses 
and fidbordinates, are shut out from them. There is now 
an intention of founding an hospital for women and chil- 
dren, **to be placed UQder the direction of women-phy- 
sicaana, in connection with a board of consulting physicians 
and sorgecHis,^' in which women will not only be employed 
in a flnbordinate capacity^ but enter as students.* 

Xiaatly, we Englishwomen desire, or rather with the utmosc 
hmniliiy surest, that some principle of conscientious duty 
towards women might enter into the usual routine of edu- 
cation. In a laige school^ boys are trained by precept or 
opinion to certain duties towards each other, which th^ 
BKUst practise as men towards m^i. Thus they are pre- 
pared for their life-battle so &r, and for their relations 
with (me half of their species; but how of the other half 7 
Will any one say that their duty towards women is merged 
in their " duty to their neighbour," and included in the 
general law of truth, honour, sobriety, and all that is called 
gentlemanly ? Englishwomen regret to see that in the edu- 
cation of their sons and brothers, when entrusted to a great 
public school, all consideration of their manly duty towards 
women is either wholly ignored, or if treated at all by a 



* ** A Course of Lectnres recently delivered in London by Doctor 
EUzabeth Blackwell " (I like to give her a title which she has well earned, 
and which is legally hers) first suggested this plan ; many ladies of edu- 
cation, and' rani, and influence, have long been impressed with the want 
of such an institution, and have appended their names publicly to th» 
advertisement. 
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consciientious instructor, it is only occasionally as a reli-; 
gious precept whicli the pupil sees violated with impunity: 
by his elders, and which is contrary to the whole tendency, 
of his classical studies (Homer excepted, as Mr. Gladstone 
assures us). But the warning when given is not so often in- 
culcated on moral or religious, as on purely selfish grounds, 
founded on the eventual suffering in various horrible fonoB 
eiltailed by what is cautiously termed " imprudence." I 
know a fe,ther who thought to impress his son's mind by 
taking him through the wards of an hospital : could he, 
not have placed his duties towards women on higher 
grounds, considering that his relations with them must 
form a large part of his obligations as a man in after life ? 

I bave quoted elsewhere the saying, " As the girl is, so 
the woman is ; as the woman is, so the home is ; and as the 
home is, that will be the character of the popidation for good 
or evil ;" — it is well said, but only the half is said. Has 
then the training of the boy no result in the character of the 
man ? is the man nothing in the influences of the home ? and 
has he no responsibility in determining the moral results to 
the population at large ? Is it all thrown on the woman ? 
All! Englishwomen are really glad, ambitious to take 
half this responsibility ; but we would ask that in the 
training of the boy some part of those home obligations on 
which we are emphatically told that the character of our 
population depends for good or for evil, should be in- 
culcated : then as the home is, so the man will be ; and as 
the man, the nation. 

Englishwomen ask, with all humility, that in our schemes 
of national education these considerations should not be 
wholly ignored. 

My Lord, I have been challenged to set down in a 
definite form the advantages and privileges which English- 
women require and do not possess ; the objects in which 
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tliey desore the help of men, and find a difficulty in ob- 
tuning it : I have done so in no defiant, no presumptuona 
apiity but with a hope that, if found worthy of attention, 
they will be openly, wisely, earnestly considered and dis- 
cussed. Eyen amid all the clash of foreign war and conflict 
of political parties echoing round us at this moment, I 
cannot think it necessary to apologise for calling your 
Lordship's attention, and that of the Association over which 
you preside, to some of the questions I have touched upon. 
It has been said wisely and truly that '^ all healthy pubHo 
life springs out of the relations of home,*' and it is a popular 
saying that '' as the woman is, such is the home," and the 
aggregate of homes constitutes the nation. I hope it will 
be remembered that I call for no rash innovations, no 
&ncifol experiments. A State may be revolutionised by a 
coup-cTetatf and we know what comes of such revolutions ; 
but society cannot be revolutionised — luckily I You may 
change a form of government, but you cannot change the 
life of a community by any outward pressure ; it must 
live and grow by some oi^ganic law of development which, 
to b& healthful and pennanent, must be gradual. Lord 
Shaftesbury, in his admirable speech at Liverpool (the 
wisest and the most practical, to my mind, he ever de- 
livered), described sanitary reform as being partly physical, 
partly moral. I consider a larger infusion of the female 
element into our social institutions as one item of that 
moral sanitary reform to which Lord Shaflesbmy aUudes. 
Generally speaking, women are by nature helpfiil, and feel 
themselves in their " proper sphere " when they have 
something to do, to suffer, to conquer, for others; but I 
allow that there are exceptions. I know many who are by 
their whole organisation unfitted to minister to others. I 
know women to whom the mere sight of physical suffering, 
of haggard and decrepit age, of deformity, of mental aberra- 
tion, of vice and cruelty, causes such positive pain, such 
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intense disgust, that they could not enter an hospital or s^ 
prison without an interval of mental preparation -^without; 
a physical recoil through every nerve ; such are offc^i tiie^ 
women of artistic temperament, bom to be objects to others, 
not to make objects of others; with hands which we see 
were never formed to do anything— only to be held ont tor 
be kissed, like those of Giovanna d'Arragona, in Eaphaerfif 
picture. Well, in "this working-day world" we accept 
them, and make room for them, and are glad and thankftil 
that God has givoi them to us ; but because we have such 
charmers -clmm they wisely or unmsely-is that a rea- 
son why all women should be trained as if the sole pur- 
pose of their existence was to please ? as if ibr us life 
had not its solemn and sacred significance, its responfflble 
present, its awM hereafter, as wdl as for men? Yoti, 
my Lord, and many others, have openly expressed the 
opinion that it is to women we must look for the « regene- 
ration of society." For myself, I hesitate to believe' that 
social morals, social progress, can depend wholty on one- 
half of the human race. But if such be the will of €rod, 
if to such lofty duties, such a dread responsibility, we are 
called by His providence and by the dictate of those who 
rule our earthly destinies, these can only be ftiMlled through • 
our inftuence over the minds as well as the hearts of men ; 
and for this influence to be exercised effectively and 
healthftilly, two things are necessary :-^that in the higher 
classes the woman's standard of manly virtue, and in the 
working classes the man's standard of feminine virtue, be 
both more elevated ; and that the woman's sphere of know- 
ledge and activity should be limited only by her capacities. 

I have the honour to be, 

Anna Jameson. 
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Nurses, Hospitals, Workhouses, Barrack-rooms. 

A SECOND Edition of this little lecture (or essay, £>t I 
hardljr know which to call it) being required within the 
short period of a month, I seize the opportunity to add a 
few words. ' 

The principles here so briefly and so imperfectly an- 
nounced have met with a reception altogether unexpected, 
and which certainly I do not take to be any testimony to 
the merit of the book, as such, but rather as a proof that it 
lias stmck upon a chord of feeling in the public mind, 
toned and ready to vibrate to the most unpractised touch. 
So unlooked-for, indeed, has been the general expression 
of responsive sympathy, public and private, that the hand 
laid thus timidly and unskilfully upon the chords, almost 
'' recoils £ix>m the soimd itself hath made." 

Not less have I been touched with pleasure and surprise 
by the numerous communications which ahnost every post 
lias bro\ight to me from medical men, from clergymen, 
fiom intelligent women (the greater nimiber strangers to 
me personally), either expressive of cordial sympathy, or 
conveying practical suggestions, or offering aid and co- 
operation; — all, however various the contents, testifying 
to the great truths I have endeavoured to illustrate in these 
pages : namely, that there exists at the core of our social 
condition a great mistake to be corrected, and a great want 
Bopplied ; that men and women must leam to imderstand 
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each other, and work together for the common good, before 
any amount of permanent moral and religious progress can 
be effected ; and that, in the most comprehensive sense of 
the word, we need Sisters of Charity everywhere. 

In some few of these letters a tone of expostulation 
mingles with that of kind approval ; and my attention is 
directed to various institutions which exist at present as 
filling up the want I have pointed out ; — for instance, the 
efficiency of some of the Normal schools for the preparation 
of female teachers, and the encouragement which has been 
given to the houses established for training sick nurses, are 
especially dwelt upon. I learn that one of our most 
distinguished men entertains the project of organising 
" classes " for working-women, as he has already aided in 
elevating the mental and moral standard for the working- 
men. Again, there are hopes that, in spite of all opposing 
influences, lessons in elementary physiology will be more 
generally introduced into schools. God forbid -that we 
should be insensible to the efforts which have been made, 
and are extending in all directions, for the amelioration of 
crying social evils ! But what we require is not more 
benevolence, but the general recognition of sounder and 
larger principles than have hitherto directed that bene- 
volence. With all our schools of all denominations, it 
remains an astounding fact that one half of the women who 
annually become wives in this England of ours cannot sign 
their names in the parish register; that this amoimt of 
ignorance in the lower classes of women is accompanied by 
an amount of ill health, despondency, inaptitude, and 
uselessness in the so-called " educated classes ; " which, 
taken together, prove that our boasted appliances are, to a 
great extent, failures. 

And, first, with regard to the means afforded for training 
nurses for the sick. I would ask what is the number of 
women so trained? Does it amount to one in every 
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500,000 of our female population ? Does it amount to 100 
altogether ? and for whose service are these women trained ? 
Are they distributed among our village poor, our country 
infirmaries ? Up to a veiy recent period, till the need of 
nurses for the East excited public attention, were not the 
greater number of these trained nurses in the service' of 
the rich ? What is done is well done, perhaps ; let us be 
thankful it is done ; but is it sufficient ? Does it meet 
those wants in the community which 1 have ventured to 
point out in the pages which follow ? 

Go into yon spacious hospital, provided with all that 
wealth, and skill, and knowledge can combine to heal or 
to. ameliorate bodily suffering : see the floors how clean, 
the linen how spotless, the beds how comfortable I the most 
celebrated of our surgeons and physicians are in attend- 
ance ; students from every part of England crowd thither ; 
— it is one of the best of our medical schools. Let us 
approach a bed ; — it is a poor pale girl, dying of a slow 
decline ; she has been stretched there for eleven months ; 
the chaplain duly visits her once or twice a week in her 
turn, for he has about five hmidred other human souls to 
attend to. The physician, as he goes his rounds, pats her 
on the head ; asks her, in a tone of unusual pity, the usual 
questions; then, perhaps, turns to two or three students 
who follow him, and almost aloud expresses his wonder 
to find her stiU alive. The nurse duly administers the 
prescription, and on pain of dismissal sees that every want 
is attended to. Is nothing else needed ? Is anything else 
supplied ? A melancholy religious tract, perhaps : but 
for the spontaneous action of mind upon mind, — ^for tender, 
human, sympathising love, — for help to the sinking spirit, 
— where are they? It is no answer to appeal to indi- 
vidual cases; to cite one or two hospitals, in which 
thoughtfiil and kindly women of the higher classes have 
been permitted to visit ; — in which the superior intellect 
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and administrative feculties of the matron for the time 
being have exercised an improving influaice. These are . 
the exceptions; and imtil larger, higher priliciples of 
action are generally recognised, tiiey will contmue to be 
accidental exceptions to l3ie prevalence of a narrow-minded 
mechanical system. 

In several of the letters I have received, the condition 
of some of our workhouses, in town and country, is set 
forlli at length : and surely it is worth considering whether 
the administration of these institutions might not be im- 
proved by tlie aid of kindly and intelligent women sharing 
with the overseers ifie task of supervision.* The most 
conscientious men are apt to treat the wretched paupers 
as if they had neither hearts to be touched, nor souls to be 
saved. The paid matrons are taken from a class scarcely 
a grade above them; often as ignorant, as miserable, as 
debased as themselves, and wholly unfit to be intrusted 
with power. Do the aged, while swallowing, perforce the 
dregs of a bitte: life, find any reverence, any pity ? Do 
the children — poor little scraps of a despised humanity 
•-^find tenderness, fi:^edom, or cheerfulness ? Can any one 
doubt that the element of power disunited fi-om the 
element of Christian love must, in the long run, become 
a hard, cold, cruel machine? and that this must of 
necessity be liie result where the masculine energy acts 
independent of the feminine s^rmpathies? The men who 
manage in their own way these abodes of destitution^ 
dread, not without some reason, any troublesome inter- 
ference with estabUdied routine through the int^^ention 
of impulsive womanly instincts, which^ ill-trained, mis« 

* « The WoikhouseYirifing Sockty," in connexlOfei T^ith tlie l^atlolial 
Associatioii for the Promotton of Social Science^ has been inttituted 
since the first publication of these lectures ; but it is as yet in its infancy^ 
and the supervision of the ladies, rejected in some cases, is in others oniy 
tolerated rather than authorised. See the fotlowing lecture. 
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directed, and tulenlighteiied, maj do misohief ; but tnust 
tliey, therefore^ be set wboUj aside ? How long shall this 
absurd and immanly jealousy in one olaas of men -^ the 
men wbo fill public or muiddpal offices ^^ be allowed to 
|)etrify the public heart, and cripple the means of doing 
good ? How kng liihall the naitow prejudices a£ another 
dass of men -^-^ the husbands^ brothets^ and Others -^ 
^thbold women from tJie q>her6 of healthy action, and 
thus perpetuate and widen tlie gulf which Bq)aiates class 
frotn class? 

The j^dple kept in view by tiie Poor Law guardians 
a&d ov^tiseera is to sive the money of the parish, -^a very 
proper and honourable ]»inciple in tliose who have to 
administ^ it ; •'^-^but is not a wisef and more beneficent 
expenditure of the parish rates possible t Some of those 
who are largely taxed to pay those rates think eOt Since 
it is allowed on all hands that we want Institutions fi>r the 
tmining of effident ^* Sistcsrs of Charity '* for kU offices 
connected with the sick, the indigent, tlie M^ and 1^ 
ignorant among us, why shotdd not our parish workhousea 
be made Available for the purpose ? In such an applica^ 
Hon of means and f\inds titetidy at hand, it appears to me 
that tliere would bd botJi good sensd and ecouomy, there^ 
fare it ought to 2«commend itself to our so-called ptactical 
men** 

I rememb^ vrhto^ some years ago, the first i^al was 
made at Birmingham to institute what has tdnoe been called 
" IJchook for the Adult Fem^es emjdoyed in the Manu-^ 
&Gtories.*' The Legislature h&d restdeted the hours of 
kbou^f, and the women, when dismissed fi!om work, shnmk 
into lonely, dirtjr, neglected hc^nes, or walked the street^ 
6t congregated iu lihe vilest public-houseB* They earned 

* On tbd tobjttct df wcrkhotttw IM sbo the ^ Pfefiimif Letter** and 
fh« etsay which follows^ ** The Qmnmmon qfLabom^** where the preseat 
system is tie»ted with more detail. 
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good wages, yet hardly one in ten could read or write ; 
they were ignorant of any feminine or household work ; 
they were dirty, reckless, wasteful ; unsexed, if not xm-*- 
chaste. Some ladies, true *? Sisters of Charity," tmited to 
open a refuge where these women could: obtain light and 
warmth without the temptation of drink and bad company^ 
and the means of instruction if they were so minded^ 
although it was not forced upon them. Will it be believed 
that every possible difficulty and obstacle was thrown iq the 
' way of this project by masters and pverseers ? — Those who 
imdertook the work of mercy, and at length carried it out, 
had to conquer the ground occupied by masculine pre- 
judices inch by inch; and now it is among the women 
they have rescued that the employers seek their steadiest 
female "hands," that the workmen look for tidy, good-* 
tempered wives. 

Another point to which my attention has been drawn^ 
and which has an especial interest at present, is the condi- 
tion of the soldiers' wives. I hardly dare to describe the 
state of things which has been allowed to exist in the 
barracks and military, depots up to the present time ; -^ 
from six to sixteen married couples sleeping together in one 
room, and in some instances immarried girls, daughters of 
the soldiers, living among them, and brought up in this 
himian sty I When a woman of decent habits is intro" 
duced to such a scene, can we wonder that in a few weeks 
she should become a mere female beast, or learn to drown 
in drink the imfitterable misery and degradation of her 
position? Who are the "officers and gentlemen" who 
honoiu: their mothers, who guard with such care the 
delicacy of their wives and daughters, yet can expose 
Woraen to ignominy like this? If the wives of these 
"officers and gentlemen" were expected, as a matter of 
duty, incident to their social position, or, at least, were 
allowed by their husbands, to take an interest in the well- 
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bdng of the soldiers and their wives, could these things 
have existed ? Is it not matter of astonishment and hu- 
miliation among us that the expediency of giving decent 
lodging to the married men is only now discussed by the 
military authorities?* I wotdd suggest that the well- 
educated, and benevolent, and energetic women married 
to officers in command should take counsel with their 
husbands on the possibility of organising into an efficient 
working staff the women who belong to each regiment. 
Instead of only the most depraved and worthless women 
being allowed to inhabit the barracks, these should be 
turned out, while the most respectable should be retained 
and classed according to their capabilities ; some as teachers 
of the children; some as nurses of the sick; others as 
sempstresses to mend and take care of the linen ; others 
as -washerwomen. What sort of creatures were those who 
went to the Crimea with our army ? — Were they not a 
despair, a disgrace to our authorities, — as utterly useless 
as they were utterly worthless ? We have now the spirit 
of a noble womanhood, roused up at home and at a distance, 
to remedy these evils ; but had it been earlier roused, and 
earlier used and appreciated, such evils never could have 
existed. 

I must conclude by thanking my correspondents generally 
for the approbation which has cheered, and the sympathy 
which has comforted. Considerations of health take me 
fer away from England for the present ; but on my return 
I hope to find kindly and active spirits and wise heads 
doing the practical work which I cannot do myself. It has 
been said that we need some protest against the tendency 
of this age to deify mere material power, mere mechanism, 

* In 1855. Since then the moral and sanitary condition of the army 
has hecome a subject of deep public interest, but much remains 'to be 
done. See Mr. Sydney Herbert's pamphlet ** On the Sanitary Condition 
of the Army" published in 1858. 
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mere intellect, and wliat is called the " philosopliy Of the 
positif,^^ It appears to me that God!a good providence is 
preparing such a counterpoise in the more equal and natural 
apportioning of the work that is to be done on eatth ; in 
the due minting of the softer charities and purer moral 
discipline of the home life with all the material interests of 
social and political life ; in the better training of the affec- 
tionate instincts of woman's nature, and lihe application of 
these to purposes and objects which have hitherto been 
considered as out of out province or bey(md our reach ; 
for what can concern the community at lai^ge which does 
not concern women, and what can concern women which 
does not concern the community at large ? 

A. <r. 

1IA¥ 1, 1855. 
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ABBOAB AND AT HOMB. 
{DeOKered prioaUlv I^Otruanf 14, 1855* «md prinUd bp Osdn)* 



My Friends I 

The subject on whieli I renturd to addrees you 
is on6 which will find an interest in eveiy kind heart* It 
is also one of incalctdable social importailce. I am to 
disconrse to you of Sisters of Charity, not merely as the 
designation of a particular order of religious women, be- 
longing to a particular church, but also in a far more 
icomprehensiye sense, as indicating the vocation of a large 
number of women in erery country, class, and creed. I 
wish to point out to you what has been done iti other 
countries, and may be done in ours, to make this vocatiotl 
available for public uses and for social progress. 

I have to beg your patien<se, — your indulgence* It 
will be necessary for me to advert to subjects on which 
there exists consideraible difference of opinion ; while the 
brevity required by a lecture will not allow me to discusd 
these at length, or to submit all the arguments which 
might be advanced in &.vour of my own convictions. I 
am obliged to concentrate what I have to say into the 
smallest possible compass; nevertheless, by recurring to 
first principles, instead of discussing ways and means, and 
questions of expediency, I think I ^all ^cilitate the object 
in view. The deeper we can lay our foimdation, the safer 
will be our superstructure. Therefore, to begin at the 
b^inning.*— 

There are many difierent theories concerning the moral 
purposes of this world in whic^ we dwell, considered, I 
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mean, in reference* to us, its human inhabitants; for some 
regard it merely as a state of transition between two 
conditions of existence, a past and a ftiture; others as 
being worthless in itself, except as a probation or prepara- 
tion for a better and a higher life ; while others, absorbed 
or saddened by the monstrous evils and sorrows around 
them, have really come to regard it as a place of punish- 
ment or penance for sins committed in a former state of 
existence. But I think that the best definition, — the 
best, at least, for our present purpose, — is that of Shak- 
speare: he calls it, with his usual felicity of expression, 
" this working-day world ; " and it is truly this : it is 
a place in which work is to be done — work which must 
be done — work which it is good to do ; — a place in which 
labour of' one kind or another is at once the condition of 
existence and the condition of happiness. 

Well, then, in this working-day world of ours we must 
all work. The only question is, what shall we do ? To 
few is it granted to choose their work. Indeed, all work 
worth the doing, seems to leave us no choice. We are 
called to it. Sometimes the voice so calling is from 
within, sometimes from without ; but in any case it is . 
what we tenn expressively our vocation^ and in either 
case, the harmony and happiness of life in man or woman 
consists in finding in our vocation the employment of our 
highest faculties, and of as many of them as can be brought 
into action. 

And work is of various kinds: there are Works of 
necessity and works of mercy ; — head work, hand work ; 
— man's work, woman's work; and on the distribution 
of this work in accordance with the divine law, and what 
Milton calls the " faultless proprieties of nature," depends 
the well-being of the whole community, not less than that 
of each individual. 

Domestic life, the acknowledged foundation of all social 
life, has settled by a natural law the work of the man 
and the work of the woman. The man governs, sustains, 
and defends the fe,mily ; the woman cherishes, regulates, 
and purifies it; but though distinct, the relative work is 
inseparable, — sometimes exchanged, sometimes shared ; 
so that from the beginning, we have, even in the primitive 
household, not the division^ but the communion of labour. 
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As civilisation advances, as the social interests and occu- 
pations become more and more complicated, the family 
duties and influences diverge from the central home, — in 
a manner, radiate fix)m it, — though it is always there in 
reality. The man becomes, on a larger scale, &ther and 
brother, sustainer and defender ; the woman becomes, on 
a larger scale, mother and sister, nurse and help. 

Of course, the relations thus multiplied and difiused are 
less sacred, less intense, but also less egotistical, less indi- 
vidual, than in the primitive tent of the Arab, the lodge 
of the red-man, or within the precincts of the civilised 
hearth ; but in proportion as we can carry out socially the 
&mily duties and charities, and perform sociaUy the 
household work, just in such proportion is society safely 
and harmoniously constituted. 

If domestic life be then the foundation and the bond of 
all social communities, does it not seem clear that there 
must exist between man and woman, even from the 
beginning, the communion of love and the conmnmion 
of labour ? By the first I imderstand all the benevolent 
affections and their results, and all the binding charities 
of life, extended from the home into the more ample social 
relations ; and in the latter I comprehend all the active 
duties, sJl intellectual exercise of the faculties, also ex- 
tended from the central home into the larger social circle. 
When from the cross those memorable words were uttered 
by our Lord, " Behold thy Mother I Behold thy Son 1 " 
do you think they were addressed only to the two desolate 
mourners who then and there wept at his feet? No— 
they were spoken, like all his words, to the wide universe, 
to all humanity, to all time 1 

I rest, therefore, all I have to say hereafter upon what I 
conceive to be a great vital truth, — an imchangeable, 
iadisputable, natural law. And it is this : that men and 
women are by nature mutually dependent, mutually help- 
ftil ; that this communion exists not merely in one or two- 
relations, which custom may define and authorise, and to 
which opinion may restrict them in this or that class, 
in this or that position; but must extend to every pos- 
sible relation in existence, in which the two sexes can 
be socially approximated. Thus, for instance, a man, in 
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the first place, merely sustains and defends his home ; 
then he works to sustain and defend the commtmity ot 
the nation he belongs to. And so of woman ; she begins 
by being the nurse, the teacher, the cherisher of her home, 
through her greater tenderness and purer moral sentiments; 
then she uses these qualities and sympathies on a larger 
scale, to cherish and purify society. But still the maa 
and the woman must continue to share the work ; there 
must be the communion of labour in the large humaa 
£inuly, just as there was within the narrower precincts 
of home. 

You will wonder that I begin with truisms such as no 
man in his senses ever thinks of disputing; but the • 
wonder is that, while admitted, they are never acted upon. 
Can you give me any one instance in which this primal 
law of our being, with regard to the distribution of work, 
has been taken as the natural and necessary basis for any 
improvement in legislation ox in education ? ' Can you 
point to any one among these piles of Blue-books and 
reports, — educational reports,, sanitary reports, jail reports, 
juvenile delinquent reports, — in which such principles 
are adverted to ? It is granted as a principle that ample 
scope shoidd be given for the man to perform his share 
of the social work, and ample means of instruction to 
enable him to perform it well. What provision is made 
to enable the woman to do her work well and efficiently ? 

It is not charity, nor energy, nor intelligence which are 
wanting in our women, any more than dauntless bravery 
in our men. But something is wanting ; or surely j&om 
so much good material, more positive and extended social 
benefits woidd arise. What is wanting is- more moral 
courage, more common sense, on the part of our legislators. 
If men were better educated, they would sympathise in 
the necessity of giving a better education to women. 
They would perceive the wisdom of applying, on a lai^e 
and efiicient scale, the means of health, strength, and . 
progress which lie in the gentler capacities of the gentler 
sex, — material ready at hand, as yet wasted in desultory, 
often misdirected, efibrts, or perishing inert, or fermenting 
to evil and despair. 

Lying at the soiu'ce of the mischief, we trace a great 
mistake and a great want 
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The gr^t miatahe seems to have been that in all our 
l^islation it is taken for granted that the woman is 
always protected, always under tutelage, always within 
the precincts of a home; finding there her work, her 
interests, her duties, and her happiness : but is this true ? 
We know that it is altogether false. There are thousands and 
thousands of women who have no protection, no guide, no 
help, no home ; -^ who are absolutely driven by circum- 
stance and necessity, if not by impulse and inclination, 
to cany out into ike larger community the sympathies, 
the domestic instincts, the active administrative capa- 
bilities with which God has endowed them; but these 
instincts, sympathies, capabilities, require, first, to be pro- 
perly developed, then properly trained, and then directed 
into large and use^ chaxmels, according to the individual 
teadencies. As to the want, what I insist on particularly 
hy that the means do not exist for the training of those 
powers; that the sphere of duties which should occupy 
them is not acknowledged ; and I must express my deep 
conviction that society is suffering in its depths through 
this great mistake and this great want. 

"We require in our count^ the recognition — the public 
recognition, — by law as well as by opinion, of the woman's 
privilege to share in the communion of labour at her own 
fi*ee choice, and the foimdation of institutions which shall 
train her to do her work weU. 

I am anxious that you should not misunderstand me at 
the outset with regard to this ^^ woman-question,^^ as it has 
been called. I have no intention to discuss either the 
rights or the wr^^ngs of women. I think that on this ques- 
tion our relations across the Atlantic have gone a mile 
beyond the winning-post, and bronght discredit and ridi- 
cule on that just cause which, here in England, prejudice, 
custom, ignorance have in a manner crushed and smothered 
up. It is in this country, beyond all Christian countries, 
that what has been called, quaintly but expressively, the 
" feminine element of society," considered as a power ap- 
plicable in many ways to the amelioration of many social 
evUs, has been not only neglected, but absolutely ignored 
by those who govern us. The woman cries out for the 
occasion and the means to do well her appointed and per- 
mitted work, to perform worthily her share in the natural 
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commmiion of labour. Because it is denied to her she 
perishes, ** and no man layeth it to heart."* 

* The soliloquy of the young girl in "Shirley** is as exquisitely trad 
to the individual character as it is illustrative generally of an out'ward 
state of things which shuts down the safety-valves on the morbid feeling^, 
until a condition of health arising out of natural causes, and which Nature 
intended to be temporary and heuable, becomes chronic and permanent : — 
''Nobody** (she is thinking aloud) *' nobody in particular is to blame, 
that I can see, for the state m which things are ; and I cannot tell, how> 
ever much I puzzle over it, how they are to be altered for the better ;. 
but I feel there is something wrong somewhere. I believe single women 
should have more to do — better chances of interesting and profitable 
occupation than they possess now ; and when I speak thus I have no im- 
pression that I displease God by my words, that I am either impious or 
impatient, irreligious or sacrilegious. My consolation is, indeed, that 
€rod hears many a groan, and compassionates mudi grief, which man 
stops his ears against, 01^ frowns on with impotent contempt. I say 
impotentf for 1 observe that to such grievances as society cannot readily 
cure it usually forbids utterance, on pain of its scorn ; this scorn being 
only a sort of tinselled cloak to its deformed weakness. People hate to 
be reminded of ills they are unable or unwilling to remedy; such re- 
minder, in forcing on them a sense of their own incapacitv, or a more 
painful sense of an obligation to make some unpleasant fiuort, troubles 
their ease and shakes their self-complacency. Old maids, like tbe house- 
less and unemployed poor, should not ask for a place and an occupation 
in the world; the demand disturbs the happy and rich; it disturbs 
parents. Look at the numerous families of girls in this neighbourhood — 
the Armitages, the Birtwhistles, the Sykes. The brothers of these girls 
are every one in business or in professions ; they have sometiiing to' do : 
their sisters have no earthly.employment but household work imd sew- 
ing ; no earthly pleasure but an unprofitable visiting ; and no hope, in 
all their life to come, of anything better. This stagnant state of things 
makes them decline in health ; they are never well, and their minds and 
views shrink to wondrous narrowness. The great wish, the sole aim, of 
every one of them is to be married ; but the majority will never marry : 
they will die as they now live. They scheme, they plot, they dress to 
ensnare husbands. The gentlemen turn them into ridicule ; they don't 
want them ; they hold them very cheap ; they say-*I have heard them 
say it with sneering laughs many a time— the matrimonial market is 
overstocked. Fathers say so likewise, and are angry with their daughters 
when they observe their manoeuvres; they order them to stay at home. 
What do they expect them to do at home? If you ask, they would 
answer, sew and cook. They expect them to do this, and this only, con- 
tentedly, regularly, uncomplainingly, all their lives long, as if they had 
no germs of faculties for an3rthing else ; — a doctrine as reasonable to hold 
as it would be that the fathers have no faculties but for eating what their 
daughters cook, or for wearing what they sew. Could menUve so them- 
selves? would they not be very weair? and when there came no relief 
to their weariness, but only reproaches at its slightest manifestation, 
would not their weariness ferment in time to frenzy ? Lucretia, spinning 
at midnight in the midst of her maidens, and Solomon's virtuous woman, 
are often quoted as patterns of what * the sex ' (as they say) ought to 
be. I don^t know : Lucretia, 1 dare say, was a most worthv sort of per- 
90a, but she kept her servants up very late, I should not have liked ta 
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It is true that there is no law which forbids th^ woman 
to use her energies ; but we might as well say that no law 
exists in China which forbids a woman to take a walk into 
the coimtry. The Chinese content themselves with ban- 
daging and crippling the feet of their women, which is 
found, as a preventiye, quite as effectual as anj law. In 
a very entertaining book about China, which has lately ap- 
peared, the author, M. Hue, desci'ibes some Chinese ladies 
Setting off on a pilgrimage.. Hobbling on their cramped 

be amonffst the nnmber of the maidens. The 'virtoona woman,' again,? 
had her household up in the very middle of the night She * got break- 
fast over ' before one o'clock a.m. ; bat the had something more to do 
than spin and gi^^ out portions. She was a manufacturer ; she made 
fine linen and sold it. She was an agriculturist ; she bought estates and 
planted vineyards. That woman was a manager. She was what the 
matrons hereabouts call * a clever woman.* On the whole, I like her a 
good deal better than Lucretia; but I don't believe either Mr. Armitage 
or Mr. Sykes could have got the advantage of her in a bargain ; yet I 
like her: — * Strength and honour were her clothing. The heart of her* 
husband safely trusted in her. She opened her mouth with wisdom ; in 
her tongue was the law of kindness ; her children rose up and called her 
blessed ; her husband also praised her.' King of Israel ! vour model of 
a woman is a worthy model ! But are we, in these days, brought up to 
be like her? Men of £nfflandl do your daughters reach this royal 
standard? Can they reach it? Can ^ou help them to reach it ? Can 
you give them a field in which their faculties may be exercised and 
grow ? Men of England I look at your poor girls, many of them fading 
around you, dropping off in consumption or decline ; or, what is worse, 
degenerating to sour old maids, — envious, backbiting, wretched, because 
life 18 a desert to them ; or, what is worst of all, reduced to strive, by 
scarce modest coquetry and debasing artifice, to gain that position and 
consideration by marnage which to celibacv is denied. Fathers ! cannot 
yon alter these things ? Perhaps not all at once ; but consider the 
matter well when it is brought before you : receive it as a theme worthy 
of thought ; do not dismiss it with an idle jest or an unmanly insult. 
Ton would wish to be proud of your daughters, and not to blush for 
them. Then seek for them an interest and an occupation which shall 
raise them above the flirt, the manosuvrer, the mischief-making tale- 
bearer. Keep your girls' minds narrow and fettered, — they will still be 
a plague and a care, sometimes a diserace to you. Cultivate them — 
give them scope and work — they will be your gayest companions in 
health, your tenderest nurses in sickness, your most faithful prop in age." 
I had* the opportunity, on different occasions, of showing this striSng 
passage to two clever men. One of them listened attentively, and then 
said, with a half-sigh, ** She ought to emigrate I " The other, rather 
impatiently, and with a half-sneer, thus commented, — "The girl ought 
to be married I " Marriage and emigration have both their difficulties. 
And must women in this country be driven to one of these two alter- 
natives? or resign themselves to become, as some one expresses it, the 
'^female of the tutor or the tailor?" And this too when they are 
needed on every hand, in woriu of necessity or works of mercy ? 

O 
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feet, and supporting tHemselres witt a stick, they reach at 
last the temple to which they are boimd. So it is with our 
women: they attain their objects; but what Grod made 
natural, graceful, and easy, is rendered matter of pain and 
difficulty, is regarded as an indecorum or an extravagance, 
and IS very awkwardly and imperfectly achieved, if at all. 

Now the problem which it is given to us in this age and 
this country to solve as Veil as we can, — to solve, I will 
say it, or ^perish morally, — has been partially solved by 
another church in other countries. And before I proceed to 
consider the subject with reference to the present condition 
of society and public opinion among us, let it be permitted 
to me to advert briefly to the institutions of charitable" 
women, in the Roman Catholic Church, not because I think 
Or wish that these institutions could or ought to be carried 
out among us precisely in the same manner, as a purely 
religious establishment, subservient to a hierarchy; but 
because I am anxious to shQ^you the immense results of it 
well-organised system of work for women. 

I know that many well-meaning, ignorant people in this 
country entertain the idea that the existence of commimitiea 
of women, trained and organised to help in social work 
from the sentiment of devotion, is especially a Roman Ca- 
tholic institution, belonging peculiarly to that church, and 
necessarily implying the existence of nuns and nunneries, 
veils and vows, forced celibacy and seclusion, and all the 
other inventions and traditions which, in this Protestant 
nation, are regarded with terror, disgust, and derision. I 
conceive that this is altogether a mistake. The truth seeilis 
to me to amount to this : that the Roman Catholic Church 
has had the good sense to turn to account, and assimilate to 
itself, and i^orm with its own peculiar doctrines, a deep- 
seated principle in our human nature, — a law of life, which 
we Protestants have had the folly to repudiate. We ad- 
mire and reverence the beautiful old caliiedrals which our. 
Roman Catholic ancestors built and endowed. If we have 
not inherited them, we have, at least, appropriated them 
and made them ours ; we worship God in diem, we say our 
prayers in them afler our own hearts. Can we not also 
appropriate and turn to account some of the institutions 
they have left us— inform them with a spirit more con- 
sonant with our national character and the requirements of- 
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tine age, and dedicate them anew to good and holy pur* 
poses ? What prevents iis from using Sisters of Charity, as 
well as fine old cathedrals and colleges, for pious ends, and 
as a means of social benefit 7 Are we as stem, as narrow- 
minded, as deficient in real, loving fiuth as were our puritan- 
ical forefathers, when they not only de&ced and desecrated, 
but would gladly, if they could, have levelled to the earth 
and utterly ann^lated, those monuments of human genius 
and human devotion ? Luckily they stand in their beauty, 
to elevate the minds and hearts of us, the descendants of 
those who built and dedicated them, and who boast that 
we have reformed, not destroyed the Church of Christ 1— 
and let me say that these institutions of female charity, to 
which I have referred, — institutions which had their source 
in the deep heart of humanity, and in the teaching of a 
religion of love, — let me say that these are better and 
more beautiful and more durable than edifices of stone 
reared by men's hands, and worthy to be preserved and 
turned to pious uses, though we can well dispense with 
some of those ornaments and appendages which speak to us 
no more. 

Female Heligious Communities* 

It would take fer too much time were I to go over the 
history of the early ages of Christendom, and show you 
that women, associated under the ruling civil and ecclesias- '• 
ileal powers, were then officially, but voluntarily, employed 
in works of social good. That these women ^ould have 
been early associated with the church, and held their 
duties by ecclesiastical appointment, was natural and neces- 
sary, because all moral sway, and all moral influence, and 
all education, and every peaceful and elevating pursuit, 
belonged, for many centuries, to the ecclesiasticid order 
only. The singular and beneficent power exercised by 
the religious and charitable women in those times is re- 
marked by all writers, though none of them refer it to a 
natural law — a great first cause. The whole of the early 
history of Christianity is ftdl of examples. I will give you 
one which, on looking over these authorities, struck me 
vividly. 
' Paula, a noble Roman lady, a lineal descendant of the' 

2 
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Scipios and the Gracchi, is mentioned among the £rsi 
Christian women remarkable for their active benevolence. 
In the year 385 she quitted Rome, then still a Pagan city ; 
with the remiEiins of a large fortime, which had been ex- 
pended in- aiding and instructing a wretched and demoralised 
people, and accompanied by her daughter, she sailed for 
Palestine, and took up her residence in Bethlehem of 
Judea. There, as the story relates, she assembled round 
her a community of women " as well of noble estate as of 
middle and low lineage." They took no vows, they made 
no profession, but spent theii> days in prayer and good 
works, having especially a well-ordered hospital for the 
sick. 

In the old English translation of her life there is a 
picture of this charitable lady which I cannot refrain from 
quoting : " She was marvellous debonair, and piteous to 
them that were sick, and comforted them, and served them 
right humbly ; and gave them largely to eat such as they 
asked ; but to herself she was hard in her sickness and 
scarce, for she refused to eat flesh how well she gave it to 
others, and also to drink wine. She was oft by them that 
were sick, and she laid the pillows aright and in point ; 
and she rubbed their feet, and boiled water to wash them ; 
and it seemed to her that the less she did to the sick in 
service, so much the less service* did she to God, and^ 
deserved the less mercy ; therefore she was to them piteous 
and nothing to herself." 

This picture, drawn fifteen hundred years ago, so quaintly 
graphic, and yet so touching in its simplicity, wiU, perhaps, 
bring before the mind's eye of those who listen to me, 
scenes of the same kind, where female ministry has been 
called upon to do like offices of mercy ; — to wash the 
wounds and smooth the couch, and " lay the pillow aright," 
of the maimed, the war-broken, the plague-stricken soldier. 
But we must for a while turn back to the past. 

It is in the seventh century that we find these com- 
iQunities of charitable women first mentioned under a 
particular appellation. We read in history that when 
Landry, Bishop of Paris, about the year 650, founded an 
hospital, since known as the Hotel Dieu, as ^ general 
ceftige for disease and misery, he placed it under the direc- 
tion of the Hospitalieres^ or nursing-sisters of that timcj-^— 
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ttromen whose services are xmderstood to liave been Tolim* 
taiy, and undertaken from motives of pietj. Innocent IV., 
"wrho woidd not allow of any outlying religious societies, 
coillected and imited these hospital-sisters under the rolb 
of the Augustine Order, making them amenable to the 
government and discipline of the Church. The novitiate 
or training of a Scsur Hospitaliere was of twelve years* 
duration, aJfter which she was allowed to make her profes- 
sion. At that time, and even earlier, we find many 
hospitals expressly foimded for the reception of the sick 
pilgrims and wounded soldiers returning from the East, 
and bringing with them strange and hitherto unknown 
forms of disease and suffering. Some of the largest hos- 
pitals in France and the Netherlands originated ' in this 
purpose, and were all served by the Hospitali^res ; and to 
this day the H6tel Dieu, with its one thousand beds, the 
hospitsJ of St. Louis, with its seven hundred beds, and that 
of La PitUj with its six himdred beds, are served by the 
same sisterhood, imder whose care they were originally 
placed centuries ago. 

For about five hundred years the institution of the 
Dames or Sceurs Hospitalierea remained the- only one of 
its kind. During this period it had greatly increased its 
numbers, and extended all through western Christendom ; 
still it did not suffice for the wants of the age ; and the 
thirteenth century, finiitful in all those results which a 
combination of wide-spread suffering and reHgious ferment 
naturally produces, saw the rise of another commimity of 
compassionate women destined to exercise a far wider in- 
fluence. These were the Sosurs Grises or Grey Sisters, ao 
called at first, from the original colour of their dress. 
Their origin was this : — the Franciscans (and other regular 
orders) admitted into their community a third or secular 
class, who did not seclude themselves in cloisters, who 
took no vows of celibacy, but were simply bound to submit 
to certain rules and regulations, and imited together in 
works of charity, devoting themselves to visiting the sick 
in the hospitals or at their own homes, and doing good 
wherever and whenever called upon. Women of all classes 
were enrolled in this sisterhood. Queens, princesses, ladies, 
of rank, wives of burghers, as well as poor widows and 
maidens. The higher class and the married women oo- 
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•^casionaHy served; the widows and tmmarried devoted 
. themselves almost entirely to the duties of nursing the 
sick in the hospitals. Gradually it became a vocation 
apart, and a novitiate or training of from one to three 
years was required to fit them for their profession. 

When at Florence, in 1857, I found the noble hospital 
of 8. Maria-Nuova, the Hotel Dieu of Florence, served by 
-this Franciscan sisterhood, to whom it really belonged, 
though all responsibility with regard to the management 
had long been taken from them and placed in the hands of 
government officials. In former times there were at least 
Siirty-three hospitals, each of the guilds or companies 
having its own, supported by its own members and managed 
by religious sisterhoods and confraternities. All these 
small hospitals became gradually merged in the large one ; 



this rendered the whole establiEiiment more convenient as 
a medical school, and an assemblage of professorships, but 
the patients probably suffered from being crowded under 
one roof At the time I visited it there were nearly 3000 
sick. The small old hospital, from which the present 
magnificent institution originally sprung, has been gradually 
enlarged. It was founded by Folco Portinari, the fe,ther 
of Dante-s Beatrice, who gave it to the charitable nims. 
According to the tradition of the place, he had been per- 
suaded to this act of charity by his faithful housekeeper. 
Madonna Tessa, whose veiy ancient and homely effigy, 
removed apparently fix)m her sepulchre, is fixed in the 
wall of one of the entrances. Underneath is an inscrip- 
tion, purporting that the surrounding edifice owed its 
beginning to her ; but I do not think that many care to 
decipher it. The Sisterhood resided in their convent on 
the opposite side of the piazza, and a subterranean gallery 
connected the convent with the hospital. They had charge 
of the linen, the accounts, and the nursing in the female 
wards. For several generations they had not been allowed 
to take charge of the men's wards ; but while I was at 
Florence a change took place ; and principally through the 
benevolent exertions of two eminent physicians. Professor 
Cipriani and Dr. BariUai, the men's wards also were 
placed under female management. I was a witness to the 
trembling anxiety — almost consternation — with which 
these good, simple-minded nuns undertook their new task* 
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1 -was long enougH at Florence to see the change working 
'well ; the Sisters, full of new interest and animation, 
thinking the men, on the whole, more manageable than the 
'women ; and the men, fuU of gratitude, rejoicing in their 
neat apartments, their well-served meals, and all those 
nameless appliances which female aid administered. 

The origin of the B^guines, so well known in Flanders, 
is uncertain ; but they seem to have existed as hospital 
sisters in the seventh century, and to have been settled in 
communities at Liege and elsewhere in 1173. They wear 
a particular dress (the black gown, and white hood) but 
take no vows, and may leave the community at any time, 
— a thing wWchiarely happen*. 

No one who has travelled in Flanders, visited Ghent, 
Bruges, Brussels, or indeed any of the Netherlandish towns, 
will forget the singular appearance of these, sometimes 
young and handsome, but always staid, respec 'able-looking 
women, walking about protected by the imiver al reverence 
of the people, and busied in their compassionate vocation. 
In their few moments of leisure the B^guines are allowed 
to make lace and cultivate flowers, and they act under a 
strict self-constituted government, maintained by strict 
traditional forms. All the hospitals in Flanders are served 
by these B^guines. They have besides, attached to their 
houses, hospitals of their own, with a medical staff of 
physicians and surgeons, under whose direction, in all cases 
of difficulty, the sisters administer relief; and of the 
humility, skiU, and tenderness with which they do ad- 
minister it, I have never heard but one opinion* ; nor did 
I ever meet with anyone who had travelled in those countries 
who did not wish that some system of the kind could be 
transferred to England. 

* Howard mentions them with due praise, as serving in their hospital 
at Bruges. '* There are twenty t>f them ; they look very healthy ; they 
rise at four, and are constantly* em ployed about their numerous patients." 
^ They prepare as well as administer the medicines. The Directress of 
the Pharmacv last year celebrated her jubilee or fiftieth year of her 
residence in the hospital." (P. 149.) 

A recent traveller mentions their hospital of St. John at Bruges as one 
of the best conducted he had ever met with. ** Its attendants, in their 
religious costume and with their nuns* head-dresses, moving about with 
a quiet tenderness and solicitude, worthy their name as 'Sisters of 
Charity ; ' and the lofty wards, with the white linen of the beds, pre- 
sent in every particular an example of the most accurate neatness and 
cleanliness." 
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In the fifteenth century (about 1443), when Flandera 
was under the dominion of the Dukes of Burgundy, a few 
of the B^guines were summoned from Bruges to Beauna 
to take charge of the great hospital founded there by RoUin, 
the Chancellor of Philip the Good. They were soon joined 
by others from the neighbouring districts, and this com- 
munity of nurses obtained the name of Sceurs de Sainte 
Marthe, Sisters of St. Martha. It is worth notice that 
Martha, who is represented in Scripture as troubled about 
household cares, while her sister Mary " sat at the feet of 
Jesus, and heard his words," was early chosen as the pa* 
tooness of those who, instead of devoting themselves to a 
cloistered life of prayer and contemplation, were bound bjr 
a religious obligation to active secular duties. The hos- 
pital of Beaune, one of the most extensive and best ma- 
naged in France, is still served by these sisters. Many 
hospitals in the South of France, and three at Paris, are 
served by the same community. 

• In Germany, the Sisters of Charity are styled " Sisters of 
St. Elizabeth," in honour of that benevolent enthusiast, 
Elizabeth of Himgary, whose pathetic story and beautiftil 
legend have been rendered ^miliar to us by Mr. Kingsley's 
drama. When Joseph II. suppressed the nunneries through- 
out Austria and Flanders, the Elizabethan Sisters, as well 
as the B^guines, were excepted by an especial decree, 
" because of the usefulness of their vocation." At Vienna^ 
a few years ago, I had the opportimity, through the kindness 
of a distinguished physician, of visiting one of the houses of 
these Elizabethan Sisters. — There was an hospital attached 
to it of fifty beds, which had received about 450 patients 
during the year. Nothing could exceed the propriety, 
order, and cleanliness of the whole establishment. On the 
ground-floor was an extensive " Pharmacie," a sort of 
Apothecaries' Hall ; part of this 'was divided off* by a long 
table or counter, and surrounded by shelves filled with 
drugS) much like an apothecary's shop ; behind the counter 
two Sisters, with their sleeves tucked up, were busy weigh- 
ing and compounding medicines, with such a delicacy, 
neatness, and exactitude as women use in these matters. 
A physician and surgeon, appointed by the Government, 
visited this hospital, and were resorted to in cases of 
difficulty or where operations were necessary. Here was 
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another instance in which men and women worked toge&er 
harmoniously and efficiently. Howard, in describing the 
principal hospital at Lyons, which he praises for its ex« 
cellent and kindly management, as being ^' so clean ancl 
so quiet," tells us that at that time (1776), he found it 
attended by nine physicians and surgeons, and managed by 
twelve Sisters of Charity. " There were Sisters who made 
up, as well as administered, aU the medicines prescribed ; 
for which purpose there was a laboratory and apothecaiy's 
shop, the neatest and most elegantly fitted up that can be 
conceiTed." * 

I must notice, with due respect and admiration, another 
female conununity, also especially excepted by an Imperial 
decree when other religious orders were suppressed, and 
for the same reason ; — the Ursulines. We may smile at 
the childish and melancholy legend of St. Ursida and her 
eleven thousand virgins, and at the skulls heaped up in a 
certain mouldy tawdry chapel at Cologne; but of the 
Ursulines, as a community, we may be allowed to think 
seriously and even reverently. Their peculiar vocation 
was the care and instruction of poor children. They had 
their infent and ragged schools long before we had thought 
of them. Even fiom time immemorial there had existed, 
as we have seen, nimierous communities of women to nurse 
and to pray ; and there were isolated instances of women 
in the higher ranks extraordinarily pious and learned ; but 
a community especially to take chai^ of children, to teach, 
to educate, and prepare and train teachers, was not known 
in Christendom till the institution of the Ursuline Sisters 
in 1537. This originated in Brescia. Angela da Brescia, 
a woman of birth and fortune, lost at an early age and in a 
painful manner, a young sister, to whom she was tenderly 
attached. At first her sorrow took refiige in prayer, seclu- 
sion, and pilgrimages, after the fashion of that time. It 
then took another form, and for the sake of her lost sister 
she devoted herself to the charitable work of collecting and 
educating poor female children. 

* Howard also mentions the hospitals belonging to the order of Charitv, 
in all countries, as the best regulated, the cleanest, the most tenderly 
served and managed of all he had met with. He mentions the introduc- 
tion of iron bedsteads into one of their hospitals as something new to 
him. (In 1776.) 
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It IB tducliiiig, it is sadly significant, to see how often the 
beneficent tendencies of women have, when acted out, 
taken their especial fi>rm from some deep domestic soirow, 
or some strong bias of the affections. I could mention 
several examples I have known, where love or grief had 
thus modified the element of charity. 

The institution of Angela da Brescia was the first of its 
kind ; and so unheard of at this time was the attempt of 
women to organise a eystematic education for their own 
sex, that when Fran^oise de Saintonge undertook to found 
such an establishment at Dijon, she was hooted in the 
streets, and her fiither called together four doctors learned 
in the law, ^^pour a'cusurer qu^instruire des femmes rCetait 
pas un ceuvre du demon.^* Even after he had given his 
consent, he was afiuid to countenance his daughter ; and 
Fran9oi8e, unprotected, imaided, began her first conmiunity 
of Ursulines in a garret with five poor children. Twelve 
years afterwards she was almost carried in trimnph through 
the streets of Dijon, bells ringing, flowers strewed in her 
path. She had succeeded, and the Church took her imder 
its wing; and with that fiir-sighted wisdom which Lord 
Macaulay has pointed out as so characteristic, at once ap- 
propriated her and her good works.* 

These educational institutions multiplied during the next 
two hundred years, that is, down to the middle of the last 
century. The Ursuline Sisters behaved admirably during 
the French Bevolution, and though dispersed and their 

* Speaking of the Church of Rome, he says: — ^'Even for female 
agency there is a place in her system. To devout women she assigns 
spiritual functions, dignities, and magistracies. In our country, if a noble 
lady is moved by more than ordinar)^ zeal for the propagation of religion* 
the chance is, though she may disapprove of no one doctrine or 
ceremony of the Established Church, she will end by giving her 
name to a new schism. If a pious and benevolent woman enter the cells of a 
prison, to pray with the most unhappy and degraded of her own sex, she 
does so without any authoritv from the Church ; no line of action is 
traced for her, and it is well if the ordinary does not complain of her in- 
trusion, and if the bishop does not shake his head at such irregular bene* 
volence. At Home, the Countess of Huntingdon would have a place in 
the calendar as Saint Selina, and Mrs. Fry would be foundress and first 
Buperior of the blessed Order of Sisters of the Jails.** 

in this country permissitm has been lately obtained for a few benevo- 
lent ladies to visit in a few workhouses. The *' line of action" has been 
traced out for them rigidly — not by the Church, not by any authority 
legislative or judicial, but by the Poor Law Guardians, one of whom in 
the town where X write this is a chimney sweeper. 
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'Konses sappressedy they followed their Tocation, oad bj 
collecting and teaching the poor orphana of massacred 
parents, and assisting the village Cur^ they prevented 
a mass of evil. As soon as order was restored they were 
reinstated, but their establishments have not since increased 
in number. The extension of secular schools in France and 
Germany, and the popularity of the Sisters of Mercy, who 
imite the educational duties of the Ursulines with those of 
the Hospitali^res, have in some degree superseded them. I 
have, however, visited several of the Ursuline houses ; and I 
remember one in particular which I visited five and twenty 
years ago. To reach the school, where more than 300 
children were assembled, I had to pass through a room in 
which about sixty in&nts were lying in cradles or on mat* 
tresses, while two of the sisterhood were going about with 
pap, and stilling as well as they could the incessant whim- 
pering and squealing ; — ^it was an absurd and yet a pathetic 
scene. These were babies left by poor women who had 
^ne to their daily work and were to return for them in 
ihe afternoon ; and this plan has since been imitated in the 
admirable charity of '^ Les Creches," instituted at Paris, 
and similar charities in this countiy.* 

Now I do not say that the education given by those good 
Sisters was the best possible — &r ftt)m it. It did not go 
much beyond the a, b, c, the Catechism, and a little needle- 
work, but it was not worse than that which many of our 
dame schools afforded fifty years ago ; and it established as 
a principle that women might be permitted to teach as 
wdl as to learn ; — a principle so familiar to us in these 
days, that we quite forget to look back to a period when it 
was a strange unheard-of novelty, and had to do battle 
against prejudices, both of the clergy and the people. 

It can easily be unagined that institutions like these, 
composed of such various ingredients, spread over such 
various countries and over several centuries of time, should 
have been subject to the influences of time ; though from a 
deep-seated principle of vitality and necessity they seem to 
have escaped its vicissitudes, for they did not change in 
character or purpose, fiir less perish. That in ages of 

* Since this was written, an Infant Nursery on the same principle has 
Wn added to that excellent institution, the Hospital for Sick ChJldreD, 
in Great Ormond Street 
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miperstition they should have been superstitious, that in 
ag^ of ignoranci thej should We been i^o»nV-Ueba8ed 
in evil selfish times, by some alloy of selfishness and cu- 
pidity,— in aU this there is nothing to surprise us; but oiie 
thing does seem remarkable. While the men who pro- 
fessed the healing art were generally astrologers and alchy- 
mists, deaHng in charms and nativities,— lost in dreams of 
the Elixir Vitas and the Philosopher's Stone, and in such 
mummeries and quackeries as made them &yourite subjects 
for comedy and satire, — ^these simple Sisters, in their hos- 
pitals, were acciunulating a vast fund of practical and 
traditional knowledge in the treatment of disease, and the 
uses of various remedies;— knowledge which was turned to 
account and condensed into rational theory and sound 
method, when in the 16th century Surgery and Medicine 
first rose to the rank of experimental sciences and were 
studied as such. The poor Hospitali^res knew nothing of 
Galen and Hippocrates, but they could observe if fiiey 
could not describe, and prescribe if they could not demon-> 
strate. StiU, in the course of time great abuses had cer- 
tainly crept into these religious societies, — not so bad or 
so flagrant, perhaps, as those which disgraced within a 
recent period many of our own incorporated charities,--, 
but bad enough, and vitiating, if not destroying, their 
power to do good. The iunds were sometimes misappro- 
priated, the novices ill-trained for their work, the superiors 
careless, the Sisters mutinous, the treatment of the sick 
remained rude and empirical. Women of sense and feeling, 
who wished to enrol themselves in these communities, were 
shocked and discouraged by such a state of things. A 
reform became absolutely necessary. 

This was brought about, and very effectually, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

Louise de Marillac — better known as Madame Legras, 
when left a widow in the prime of life, could find, like 
Angela da Brescia, no better refuge fix)m sorrow than in 
active duties, undertaken " for the love of God." She " 
desired to join the Hospitali^res, and was met at the outset 
by difficulties, and even horrors, which would have extin- 
guished a less ardent vocation, a less determined will. She 
set herself to remedy the evils, instead of shrinking from 
them. She was assisted and encouraged in her good worl^ 
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hj a man endued with great ability and piety, enthusiasm 
equal, and moral influence even superior, to her own. This 
was the &mous Vincent de Paul, who had been occupied 
for years with a scheme to reform thoroughly the prisons 
and the hospitals of France. In Madame Legras he found 
a most efficient coadjutor. With her charitable impulses 
and religious enthusiasm, she united qualities not always, 
not oflen, found in union with them : a calm and patient 
temperament, and that administrative faculty, indispensable 
in those who are called to such privileged work. She was. 
particularly distinguished by a power of selecting and pre- 
paring the instruments, and combining the means, through 
which she was to carry out her admirable purpose. With 
Vincent de Paul and Madame Legras was associated another 
person, Madame Groussaut, who besieged the Archbishop of 
Paris till what was refused to reason was granted to im* 
portunity, and they were permitted to introduce various 
improvements into the administration of the hospitals. 
Vincent de Paul and Louise Legras succeeded at last in 
constituting, not on a new, but on a renovated basis, the 
order o/ Hospitali^res, since known as the Sisterhood of 
Charity. A lower class of sisters were trained to act under 
the direction of the more intelligent and educated women. 
Within twenty years this new community had two hundred 
houses and hospitals ; in a few years more it had spread over 
aU Europe. Madame Legras died in 1 6 60. Already before' 
her dea& the women prepared and trained under her in- 
structions, and under the direction of Vincent de Paul 
(and here we have another instance of the successM com- 
nmnton of labour)^ had proved their efficiency on some 
extraordinary occasions. Li the campaigns of 1652 and 
1658 they were sent to the field of battle, in groups of two 
smd four together, to assist the wounded. They were 
invited into the besieged towns to take charge of the mili- 
tary hospitals. They were particularly conspicuous at the 
siege of Dunkirk, and in the militaiy hospitals established 
by Anne of Austria at Fontainebleau. When the plague 
broke out in Poland in 1672, they were sent to direct the 
hospitals at Warsaw, and to take charge of the orphans, and 
were thus introduced into Eastern Europe; and, stranger 
than all! they were even sent to the prison-infirmaries 
where the branded/(7r;a^d and condemned felons lay cursing 
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and writhing in their fetters. This was a mission fbr 
Sisters of Charity which may startle the refined, or confined^ 
notions of Englishwomen in the nineteenth century. It is 
not, I believe, generally known in this country that the 
same experiment has been lately tried, and with success, in 
the prisons of Piedmont, where the Sisters were first em-, 
ployed to nurse the wretched criminals perishing with 
disease and despair; afterwards, and during convalescence, 
to read to them, to teach them to read and to knit, and in 
some cases to sing. The hardest of these wretches had 
probably some remembrance of a mother's voice and look 
thus recalled, or he could at least feel gratitude for sympathy 
from a purer higher nature. As an element of reformation,. 
I might almost say of regeneration, this use of the feminine 
influence has been found eflicient where all other means 
had &,iled. 

Howard — well named the Good — when inquiring into 
the state of prisons, about the middle of the last century, 
found many of those in France, bad as they generally were, 
for superior to those in our own country ; and he attributes • 
it to the employment and intervention of women ** in a 
manner," he says, " which had no parallel in England." In 
Paris, he tells us, there were religious women " authorised 
to take care that the sick prisoners were properly attended 
to ; and who furnished the felons in the dungeons with 
clean linen and medicine, and performed kind ofiices: 
to the prisoners in general." " The provincial jails, also, 
have charitable patronesses, who take care that the prisoners 
he not defrauded of their allowance, and procure them 
ferther relief." This, you will observe, was at a period 
when in England felons, debtors, and untried prisoners were 
dying by inches of filth and disease and despair. No doubt, 
we have much improved since then, but not so much as we 
ought to have done. 

A late writer observes that "it is astonishing and morti- 
fying to consider how little progress the Briti^ legislature 
has made beyond adopting tiurdily, partially, and in a 
vacillating spirit, the improvements suggested seventy-nine 
years ago by Howard." * The striking remarks and sug- 
gestions in respect to the influence of women in some of the 

■ 

* Combe ** On the Principles of CriminfU Legislation^^ &c. . ' 
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hospitals and prisons abroad, which abound in Howard'^ 
works, do not seem to have been noticed or taken into 
accotint at all, — not even by the author of the excellent 
treatise from which I quote. 

It appears to be substantiated hj the united testimony of 
some of the greatest medical authorities among us — by 
such men as Brodie, Clark, Holland, Owen, Forbes^ 
Conolly, and Carpenter,-^— prefixed to the above-named 
treatise, that " criminal legislation and prison discipline 
will never attain to a scientific, consistent, practical, and 
efficient character imtil they have become based on phy- 
siology of the brain and Nervous system," or, as Tti 
elsewhere exj^ssed, ''while the influence of organism 
on the dispositions and capacities of men continues to be 
ignored." Then have we not to consider, as a next step, 
what is to influence the organism? Have we not to 
consider whether there may not exist organic influences 
arising out of contrasted yet harmonious oiganisms,—- 
mutual influences which God has contemplated in those 
sacred and universal relations which bind his creation 
together, and which we ought reverently to use for good, 
instead of allowing pernicious quacks and sensualists most 
irreligiously to misuse and abuse for evil ? 

It is difficult to believe in ''invincible pertinacity in 
evil." Nevertheless, it does seem that there are some few 
miseinble creatures who are, in respect to the moral 
organisation, what idi6ts are in respect to intellect. We 
know, however, that a large proportion of the convicts in 
our prisons, and the sick in our hospitals, and the outcasts 
in our workhouses are unhappy beings, who have never 
been brought into contact with goodness elevated by the, 
religious principle, softened by the spirit of love, and' 
refined by habitual gentleness and modesty ; and we seem 
in these matters to be in such constant fear of doing 
mischief, that we have no courage to do good. We stand 
in such a dastardly terror of the ridicule which follows 
mistake or &ilure, that we ought to die of inward shame, 
while thus entrenching ourselves in the negative good, 
instead of bravely meeting the positive evil. The hardest 
thing which visitors of prisons have to contend with in the 
wretched delinquents, is not so much the propensity to evil 
as the ignorance of, and disbelief m, goodness; on men. 
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of tins stamp and on young offenders, judicious female' 
influence would probably have effect where men in autho- 
rity, though not less well intentioned and equally judi- 
cious, arouse only feelings of suspicion, sullenness, and 
resistance. 

From recent inquiries I leam that the system of employ- 
ing Sisters of Charity as visitors in the prisons of Piedmont 
continues to woik well, and that none of the evils which, 
might have been apprehended have in any instance occurred. 
But supposing they had occurred ; a hundred mistakes and 
failures at the outset could not invalidate the principle that/ 
what had once succeeded on a large scale would, imder 
similar conditions, again succeed: that the expedient of 
bringing the female mind and temperament to bear on the^ 
masculine brain (and of course vice versa), as a physical 
and moral resource, might be worth a thought, being in 
accordance with that law of nature or Divine ordinance 
which placed the two sexes imder mutual and sympathetic- 
influences ; not always, as the stupid and profligate suppose, 
for evil and temptation, but for good and for healing ; ne^' 
in one or two relations of life, but in every possible relation* 
'in which they can be approximated. This suggestion I. 
merely throw out here as not imworthy of the consideration, 
of our physicians, moralists, and legislators. I leave it to 
them and to time, and I proceed. 

At the commencement of the French Revolution the* 
Sisterhood of Charity had 426 houses in France, and many 
more in other countiies ; the whole number of women then 
actively employed was about 6000. During the Eeign of 
Terror, the superior (Madame Duleau), who had become a* 
Sister of Charity at the age of nineteen and was now sixty, 
endeavoured to keep the society together, although sup- 
pressed by the goveroment; and in the midst of the horrors 
of that time — when so many nuns and ecclesiastics perished 
miserably — it appears that the feeling of the people pro- 
tected these women, and I do not leam that any of Aem 
. suffered public or personal outrage. As soon as the 
Consular government was establi^ed, the indispensable- 
Sisterhood was recalled by a decree of the Minister of the 
Interior. ... 

I cannot resist giving you a few passages from the preamble 
to this edict — certainly very striking and significant — as I 
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find it quoted in a little book on ^' Hospitals and Sister- 
}ioods " now before me. 

It begins thus :— * 

'^ Se^g that the services rendered to the sick can only 
be properly administered by those whose vocation it is, and 
who do it in the spirit of love ; — . 

^' Seeing, &rther, that among the hospitals of the Repub- 
lic those are in all ways best served wherein the female 
attendants have adhered to the noble example of their 
predecessors, whose only object was to practise a boundless 
love and charity ; — 

" Seeing that the members stiU existing of this socieiy 
are now growing old, so that there is reason to fear that an 
order which is a gloiy to the country may shortly become 
e^ctinct ;— 

" It is decreed that the Citoyenne Duleau, formerly Superior 
of the Sisters of Charity, is authorised to educate girls for 
the care of the hospitals," &c. 

I confess I shoidd like to see an Act of our Parliament 
))eginning with such a preamble I Yes I I should like to 
see an Act of our Parliament beginning with a recognition 
that women do exist as a part of the community, whose 
responsibilities are to be acknowledged, and whose capa- 
bilities are to be made available, not separately, but con- 
jointly with those of men. For that surely must be i^ 
defective legislation which takes for granted only the crimes, 
the vices, the mistakes of humanity, and makes no account 
of its virtues, its affections, and its capabilities. 

The whole number of women included in these charitable 
orders was, in the year 1848, at least twelve thousand. 
They seem to have a (juite marvellous ubiquity. I have 
myself met with them not only at Paris, Vienna, Milan, 
Turin, Genoa, but at Montreal, Quebec, and Detroit ; on 
the confines of civilisation ; in Ireland, where cholera and 
famine were raging;— everywhere, from the uniform dress 
and a certain similarity in the placid expression and quiet 
deportment, looking so like each other, that they seemed, 
whenever I met them, to be but a multiplication of one and 
the same person. In all the well-trained Sisters of Charity I 
have known, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, I havQ 
found a mingled bravery and tenderness^ if not by nature^ 
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by liabit ; and a certain tranquil self-complacency, arismg; 
not from self-applause, but out of that very abnegation of 
self which had been adopted as the rule of fife. 

I have now given you a rapid and most imperfect sketch 
of what has been done by an oinanised system of charity ia 
the Roman Catholic church. 

I am no friend to nunneries. I do not like even the idea 
of Protestant nimneiies, which I have heard discussed and 
warmly advocated. I conceive that any laige number of 
-yromen shut up together in one locality, with no occupation 
connecting them actively and benevolently with the world 
of humanity outside, with all their interests centred within 
their walls, would not mend each other, and that such an 
Atmosphere could not be perfectly healthy, — spiritually, 
morally, or physically. There would necessarily ensue, in 
lighter characters, fiivoHty, idleness, and sick disordered 
i^cies ; and in superior minds, ascetic pride, gloom, and 
impatience. But it is very different with the active chari- 
^ble Orders, and I should certainly like to see amongst us 
some institutions which, if not exactly like them, dboiild 
supply their place. * 

In speaking on the subject with intelligent and expe- 
rienced men and women, I have generally met with the 
strongest sympathy ; but sometimes also with the vague 
^weeping objection, that such communities are quite con* 
trary to the spirit of the Reformed Church, and among 
Protestants quite impracticable. The worse for us, if it 
were true, but is it true ? 

; The experiment has been tried, an attempt has been 
made, to found such an institution in a Protestant commu^ 
nity, though not in this country ; it has not yet stood the test 
of centuries, but let us* see what has been done within 
a period of thirty yeaxs. 

At Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, a small town near Dussel-^ 
dorf, a manufactory had been established during the last 
war, in which the workmen employed were almost all 
Protestants. In 1822 the manu&cturer became bankrupt^ 
and the workmen were reduced to poverty. Their pastor, 
Mr. Fliedner, then a very young man, travelled through 
Holland and England to collect from sympathising friends thd 

* Since this was written in 1855^4 commencement has been made. 
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necessary funds to support a church in his small parish. In 
this, we are told, he fidlj succeeded, and, it is added, ^* this 
was the smallest part of the result c£ his joumej." While 
in England he became acquainted with Mrs. Fry. It was 
the meeting of two most congenial minds, and ms attention 

' was at once turned to the objects which then occupied her. 

, On his return home he originated at Dusseldorf the first so* 
dety in Germany for the improvement of prison discipline. 

k Experience in prisons pointed out to him some ways of 

j doing good which came within his then small means. He had 
been struck with compassion for the desolate condition of 
women who, when discharged from prison, already depraved 

I by bad habits and without the means of subsistence, '^ are 
in a mannar forced back into crime.^* With one female 
criminal, and one voluntaiy assistant, he founded his 
penitentiary in a little summer-house in a garden. This was 
in 1833. In the following year he met with a second 

r volunteer assistant, and collected together nine more 
penitents, of whom eight had been more than once in prison. 
This part of the institution, memorable as the first begin- 
ning of an establishment, which has since extended to so 

* many and various branches, has always been kept entirely 
I, separate £rom the rest. A general hospital, a lunatic asylum, 
[ an orphan asylum, an in&nt school, became so many 

seminaries for training hospital nurses, teachers (t. e. 
instructing sisters), and visitors of the poor (called parish 

• deaconesses). On these I do not dwell at present, for we 
must confine ourselves to the theme in hand. It is the 

^ hospital at Kaiserswerth which constitutes the most import- 
^ ant part of the establishment, and is likely to be the most 
extensive and permanent in its effects. 

In 1836 Mr. Fliedner established his hospital in the de- 
serted manufectoiy . He had been led to think of it partly 
firom the want of good nurses for the sick ; partly fix)m 
regret, as he said lumself, to see ^^ how much good female 
power was wasted;" partly fix>m a perception that the 
women who had voluntarily come £>rward to assist him 
required a larger sphere for the exercise of their faculties. 
He began, as usual, humbly enough — with one patient and 
6ne nurse. Within the first year the number of voluntary 
nurses was seven, and the number of patients received and 
nxu'sed was sixty, besides twenty-eight nursed at their own 

n 2 
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houses. The hospital contained in 1854, 120 beds, whicht 
were generally full, and more than 6,000 patients have 
been received since its commencement. 

But the chief purpose of this hospital is to serve as a 
training-school for nursing sisters. Every one who offers 
herself (and there is no want of offers) is taken on trial for 
six months, during which she must pay for her board, and 
wears no distinctive dress. If she persists in her vocation 
and is accepted, she imdergoes a further probation (like the 
novitiate of the Roman-Catholic 3ist6^) of from one to 
three years. She then puts on the hospital dress, and is 
boarded and lodged gratis. The male wards are served by 
men-nurses, of whom there are five, who have been edu- 
cated in the hospital, and are under the authority of the 
Sisters. They sleep in the male wards, and sit up in case 
of need. It is added that " the most &stidious could find 
nothing to object to in the intercourse which takes plaoe 
between patients, surgeon, and Sisters." 

As no inducement is offered to these Protestant Sisters 
any more than in the Catholic Orders, no prospect of pecu- 
niary reward, or praise, or reputation, nothing in short but 
the opportunity of working for the sake of God and huma- 
• nity, so, if this does not appear suflicient fgr them, they are 
dismissed. Afler they have been accepted and made their 
profession, they receive yeaiiy a small sum for clothing, 
and nothing more ; they can receive no fee or reward from 
those they serve, but in age or iUness the parent institution 
is bound to receive and provide for them. 

A certain number of these Sisters obtain a particular 
education to fit them for parish visitors. The absolute 
necessity that women should be especially trained in order 
to make good and efficient parish visitors is apparent ; for 
it is wonderfully, and often pathetically, absurd to see what 
a large stock of goodness and conscientious anxiety, and 
what a small stock of experience, knowledge, and 63nnpathy 
with their objects, some excellent women set off on their 
task as lady visitors of the poor. A number of the Sisters, 
trained properly, have been sent to distant towns and vil- 
lages, at the request of clergymen and visiting societies. 
Others are occupied in nursing in private fiumlies, 1;hei]^ 
services being repaid to the parent institution. 

Jjet me add that Miss Florence Nightingale went througit 
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i, r^gtdai* course of training at Kaiserswertli, tefore she 
took charge of the Female Sanitarium in London. 

In imitation of this establishment, a similar institution 
for the training of Protestant nurses and teachers has been 
i opened at Paris ; another at Strasbourg ; another at Berlin. 
A similar establishment was founded at Dresden by the late 

* excellent and amiable Countess Alfred Hohenthal (nee 
' Princess Biron), in which twenty-one women are imder a 
; Course of instruction. There are besides ten other insti- 
I tutions which I find described as existing in different 
i localities, IJut all emanating from the same origin, and con- 
taining in 1855 not less than 429 members. Since that time 
the number has at least trebled, and there are charitable 

* houses belonging to this community at Constantinople, 
I Smyrna, and Jerusalem, besides those in Germany, France, 
i England, and America ; so that they bid fair to emulate the 
' sisters of St. Vincent de Paul in number and usefulness. 

I When I was last in Paris I witnessed the reception of two 

I ladies into the order of Protestant deaconesses, after a labo* 
I rious novitiate of two years. It was essentially a religious 
I ceremony, and the duties were imdertaken in a religious 
spirit : they did not absolutely " take vows," as it is called, 
but entered into a solemn contract to serve feithfully for 
two years ; they were then at liberty to dissolve or renew 
the contract. Similar institutions are springing up every- 
where in England — " Homes" they are called — in which 
charity is administered by sisters taking various appella- 
tions, and aiming at various purposes. In some of these 
institutions I have found a small infirmary for sick women 
and children ; a small school for the girls of the neighbour- 
hood; an infant-school ; a day-nursery (Creche), where 
mothers employed as charwomen, &c., might deposit their 
infents for a few hours, paying a very small sum; the 
whole well managed under religious influences on a small 
Bcale, and the smaller the better, the more like b, family. 

It is then no longer a question as to whether, in Pro- 
testant commimities, a number of women can be properly 
trained and organised for purposes of social benefit, autho- 
rised and employed by the Government, aided and directed 
by intelligent and good men, and sustained by public 
opinion. I consider that the question has been answered ; 
and I must repeat my strong conviction, that such a comr 

X> 3 
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Hnmion of labour and of love as I have endeavotired to 
describe is not a thing of country, creed, or custom, but la 
founded in the very laws of our being, — in that selfsame 
law which is the basis of domestic life ; that it is one of the 
main conditions of social happiness and morals ; and that 
the neglect of it in any country or community strikes at 
the heart of aU that is best in men and women, increases 
the faults of both and their ignorance of each other^ and 
tends consequently to the ultimate degradation and miseiy 
of all society. 

For intelligible i-easons I made no reference in this lec- 
ture, in its ori^al form, to what has been considered as the 
particular province of all Sisters of Charity deserving the 
name, — the management of Penitentiaries and Houses of 
Eeftige for the emng and the feUen of their own sex. I 
shall merely observe that there is no department of active 
benevolence requiring more careful preparation and more 
especial instruction than this. The treatment of women 
whose habitual existence has been a perpetual outrage of 
their nature, must be special and exceptional ; and I do not 
think that this is always well imderstood by the excellent 
and virtuous ladies who undertake to manage these scarcely 
manageable creatures. They are. thought to be mentally 
and morally depraved, when in fact it is oflen the complete 
derangement of the nervous system, brought on by vice 
and disease, which produces those changeful moods, those 
fits of sullenness, excitability, obtuseness, insolence, and 
desperation by which I have seen the most benevolent ^ed 
with discust and the most hopefiil with despondency. I 
believe h to be true that women, even from Ithe su^rior 
delicacy of the moral and physical organisation, can be 
more thoroughly, hopelessly, and constitutionally vitiated 
than men ; this I have oflen heard urged as an argument 
for rejecting and punishing them when bad, never for pro- 
tecting and sparing them when good. Such forms of 
malady in such sacrificed creatures are best treated in the 
countiy, by avoiding too much sedentary employment, by 
active exercise and really hard work in the open air, by 
talking to them and suffering them to talk as little as pos- 
sible of themselves, and by gradually opening the mind to 
religious impressions without exciting resistance or de- 
^ndency. No mere impulse of pity, no mere power of 
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will, can enable any one to undertake this most difiictilt 
mission, which ought to combine the vocation of charity 
with some of the qualifications of a physician. 

Since the above was written (early in 1855), there have 
been strange revelations on this most painiul subject openly 
published and discussed. The newspapers tell us that the 
ery is for '^ Refuges,'^ which indeed are rising up in all 
directions. There are twelve in London and the neigh* 
bourhood under one Society only*, besides many others in 
every large provincial town. Meetings are held; the 
Bishops of London, Oxford, St. David^s, and the influential 
rectors of Maiylebone and St. James\ make eloquent 
appeals to " pious ladies," tenderly niulured and brought 
up amid all .the guarded sanctities of home, — ladies *^of 
birth, position, and refinement," f who could not some 
years ago have supposed the existence of outcasts of their 
own sex, or of vicious excesses on the part of the other, 
without an imputation on their feminine decorum. A 
woman, urged by clerical and philanthropic friends, lends 
herself gladly to this work of mercy ; but can these dreadftil 
revelations be brought within range of her active charities— 
make a part of her experience — ^without producing a feeling 
of disgust and indignation, as well as of pain and pity ? Is 
her reverence for the men around her, her faith in the 
superior strength and higher qualities of those she is called 
upon to love, honour, and obey, inereased or diminished, 
when a terrible significance is given to terms once lightly 
used, and sins once lightly gbmced at 7 I know nothing 
more horrible than the attempts which have been made to 
sentimentalise jrfce. We talk of "fallen women;" but for 
the fe.r greater number there is no fall ; they just, like blind 
creatures, walk from the darkness of ignorance into the 
foulness of sin. They are starving, and they sell themselves 
for food. What a spectacle for chaste Sisters of Mercy, and 
ffentle anxious mothers with sons and daughters just enter- 
mg into life ! Are they the better or the worse for it ? 

But it will be said, perhaps, that even in these painful 
revelations may lie the seed of ultimate good. Men are 
awakening up to an uneasy suspicion that society is begin- 

• The Church Penitentiary Sodetr, with a conncil of thirteen bishops 
and about seventy other gentlemen, members of parliament and others, 
t See the Biahop ^f London's Charge, p. 116... » 
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laing to have a conscience in these matters,— that they m^jT 
possibly sink in the estimation of the womaa they most 
wish to please, — may lose their manly prestige in her 
eyes, and be vulgarised to her imagination, when once the 
veil is withdrawn. 

It is, I suppose, from some such instinctive alarm that w^ 
6we the sneering attacks lately made on refuges for " &Jlen 
women,^' and the ladies who patronise them ; attacks of 
which those who pen them ought to be ineffably ashamed* 

The ikct is, however, (and God knows, men have little 
reason to mock at it !) that now and* then one wretched 
creature out of hundreds may be saved or reclaimed, and 
'where shall we look for prevention ? Where but to our 
clergy, our schoolmasters, our physicians ? With them it 
rests, not with us. 



Work at Home. 

Let us now look at home, and consider what has been dond 
in our own coimtry. Is there any hope, any possibility, 
of organising into some wise and recognised system the 
talent apd energy, the piety and tenderness, of our women 
for the good of the whole community ? 

The subject becomes one of awful importance when W6 
consider, that in the last census of 1851, there appears an 
excess of the female over the male population of Great 
Britain of more than half a million, the proportion being 
104 women to every 100 men. How shall we employ this 
superfluity of the " feminine elanent " in society, how 
turn it to good and useful purposes, instead of allowing it 
to run to waste? Take of these 500,000 superfluous 
women only the one hundredth part, say 5,000 women, 
who are willing to work for good, to join the communion 
of labour, under a directing power, if only they knew how 
-^if only they could learn how — ^best to do their work, and 
if employment were open to them, what a phalanx it woidd 
be if properly organised 1 

Everywhere I find the opinion of thoughtful and in- 
telligent men corroborative of my own observations and 
'conclusions. In spite of the adverse feeling of " that other 
public f to which we,, the sensible reflecting public, are not 
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& the lest 3egr6e related," * — m spite coroutine and pre- 
judice, — ^the feeling of those who in the long nm will lead 
opinion is for ns. They say, " In all our national institu- 
tions we want the help of women. In our hospitalS| 
prisons, lunatic asylums, workhouses, reformatoiy schools, 
elementary schools, — everywhere we want efficient womei^ 
and none are to be found prepared or educated for our 
purpose." The men whom I have heard speak thus seem 
to regard this infusion of a superior class of working women 
into our public institutions as a new want, a new expedient. 
They do not seem to feel, or recognise, the profound truth, 
that the want now so generally felt and acknowledged 
arises out of a great imacknowledged law of the Creator, a 
law old as creation itself, which makes the moral health of 
the community to depend on the co-operation of woman in 
all work that concerns the weU-rbeing of man. For, as I 
have said before, it is not in one or two relations, but in all 
the possible relations of life, in* which men and women are 
concerned, that they must work together for mutual im- 
provement and the general good; and I return to the 
principle laid down at first, " the communion of love and 
the communion of labour." "I* 

• V. Household Worlds, voU xi. No. 254. 

t Since this lectare was delivered I find the following passage in 4 
paper on ** Municipal Government," published bj the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society : — 

" In carrying out these and various other objects of importance, I am 
persuaded that the agency of the female sex is necessary, and that 
without the well organised aid of benevolent and educated women, 
municipal government will ever remain limited and imperfect I do not 
Contemplate the formal election of females to municipal offices, although 
this would appear from * Grant on Corporations,' not to be without pre^ 
cedent in England, where women, we know, are still, bv Law, eligible ad 
overseers of the poor, and capable of filling the highest office in the 
kingdom." 

** A number of years ago, in a paper read before this Society, entitled 
* Thoughts on the Excess of Adult Females in the Population of Great 
Britain, with reference to its Causes and Consequences,' I endeavoured to 
show that the female sex, in Christian countries, are probably designed for 
duties more in number and in importance than have yet been assigned 
them. The reasons were, that above the twentieth year, in all fuUpr 
peopled states, whether in Europe or in North America, women consi-* 
derably out-number the other sex ; and that, as this excess is produced 
by causes which remain in steady operation, we detect therein a natural 
law, and may allowably infer that it exists for beneficent social ends— 
ends, amongst others, such as those I am attempting to explain and 
recommend. 

*' I own that I cannot but regard the population of our large towns ad 
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" In England," (it lias been truly aaid,) " there are no 
men to be found systematicallj trained to the moral 
management of convicts, such as are to be found in Ger- 
many and other countries. It is the bane of the Engli^ 
system of government throughout, that it does not render 
Ibe j>ublic service, in its various civil departments, a series 
of professions, for which men must be specially educated 
and trained ; and the great English universities, in conse-* 
quence, do not educate young men for any pursuits .on 
earth, except those of a gentleman and a scholar." * In 
the same manner, the education given to our women is 
merely calculated to render them ornamental and well-^ 
informed ; but it does not train them, even those who are 
80 inclined and fitted by nature, to be effective instrumenti 
of social improvement. Whether men, without the assifit* 
ance and sjnnpathetic approval of well>educated women, 
are likely to improve and elevate the moral tone of society^ 
or work out good in any especial sphere or profession, is, I 
think, rather doubtful. God, who created the human race 
male and female, did not make human culture and progress 
to depend on one half of it. 

I believe the employment of well-trained women in the 
reformatory schools for juvenile delinquents, which are to 
be establiidied imder a late Act of Parliament, has been 



in a very unsatisfactory state; and feel persuaded that the wisest — the 
best devised — regulations enforced hu tke police alone, as is the case at 
present, will not succeed ; but I think that a body of educated ladies for 
each ward, acting in concert with the legal authorities ** (that ie to say« men 
and women working together), ** would be found of wonderful service ia 
detecting radical evils, especially the sources of preventible poverty ; 
or, what is much the same, the various temptations which beset tha 
labourer's family, from bad laws and defective arrangements of different 
kinds, owing to which the amount of sickness, poverty, immorality, and 
unhappiness is at all times appallingly great.'* (Suggestions for the Im- 
provement of Municipal Government in populous Manufacturing TownSi 
by John l^oberton, published in the Transactions of the Manchester 
Statistical Society. — 1854.) 

I do not venture to give any opinion with regard to the '* suggestions" 
here thrown out in reference to women, — for I have never thought 
about Municipal Government or the duties of Overseers, — but I extract 
the above passages as showing the ideas entertained and openly ex-< 
pressed by some experienced and intelligent men. (In the Charge of 
the Bishop of Lonaon, December 1858, the same "suggestions" are 
carried yet farther.) 

* Combe ** On the Principles of Criminal Legislation and the PracHet 
qf Prison Discipline,** 
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dready suggested. It is a great advance in opinion, that, 
the possible good of such a measure should be spoken of in 
high quarters. For about ten years, perhaps, the means of 
eariying it out maj be considered and debated ; in another 

I ten jears, some plan wiU be proposed ; and in another ten 
years, perhaps, adopted ; for such is the usual progress of 

' 8X17 great moral movement in ^' that other public,'* — ^that 
• self-satisfied, unreMoning, cowardly, somnolent public which 

< toe repudiate ; wherein such topics are discussed with re- 
ference merely to custom and expediency, not to justice and 
necessity, — with reference to human laws, which can be 
made and unmade, not with reference to divine laws, im- 
mutable principles of life, which cannot be violated or 

I neglected in any social community, without bringing in the 
elements of demorahsation and decay. 

> And respecting that movement in favour of the wretched 

children who so long infested our streets and crammed our 
gaols, and £>r whom a long delayed measure of wisdom and 

^ 5^^^^^ ^^ obtained last year*, may I not be permitted to 
say how much that cause owed to ^e unceasing exertions 

I of three ladies, true " sisters of charity," who, to my know- 
ledge, have been occupied in this good work for twenty 
years ? With regard to the first of tibese ladies, her atten- 
tion was early called to the subject, and she never ceased 
to advocate, and, I may say, to agitate the theme. She 
moved in high society ; she was nobly bom and connected, 
eloquent, and clever, and lively ; and she made use of all 
these advantages to promote the settled purpose of her 
mind. She &iled in some attempts to execute plans of 
reform without the legislative sanction, but she was not 
discouraged. She attacked Home Secretaries, and she 
plagued magistrates ; ♦ no M.P. was safe fi-om her, no * 
Minister of State. Like the woman in Scripture who per- 
secuted the unjust judge, she made berself listened to by 
her " much speaking," and at length leavened the society 
in which she moved with her own feeHngs, her own hopes, 
her own feith. The second lady I refer to, was one who 
carried out into action, and tested by practical experience, 
and illustrated by published documents, by well-digested 
j^ts, and eloquent reasoning, the truths which her sister 
in beneficence had advocated. Need I name Mary Car- 

• In 1854, 
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{)enlei* — •&, name publicly and inseparably connected witfe 
the cause ? When called up before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, her evidence was so clear, so conclu- 
sive, and given with such self-possession and precision, as 
well as feminine feeling, that I have heard those who were 
present express their admiration, — their conviction that the 
testimony and the arguments of this excellent woman had^ 
in fact, timied the scale. The third lady I will not name. 
She not only brought to the question a noble and poweriul 
intellect, but she invested in it a portion of her affections— « 
part of her very heart ; she gave it all the advantages of her 
character and position ; and she had wealth which enabled 
her to ^purchase and pay well for the exertions of others, 
their brains, their pens. In 1855, after more than twenty 
years had thus passed, an Act of Parliament was obtained 
which, 'however inadequate in some respects, did at least 
recognise the principle for which they had so long con- 
tended. Grod forbid that I should seek to lessen the value 
of the voluntary aid, the indefatigable exertions, the elo- 
quent pleading of those wise and good men who were 
united in this cause, and at length succeeded in gaining it ; 
but let me say that this was a strong instance of what I 
mean by the " commimion of love and the communion of 
labour," carried out into social public objects. 

It is perfectly notorious that in the reformatory and 
elementary schools for boys in America, great use is made 
of female influence and tuition. Women were first resorted 
to fi:om a scarcity of masters, and the greater cheapness of 
female labour. What was at first a matter of expediency 
and necessity, has since become matter of choice, for the 
experiment has been crowned with success, and has been 
productive of far more good than was at first contemplated ; 
and I believe that in the Schools or Houses of Detention- 
contemplated here under the new Act of Parliament, for 
yoimg delinquents, the teaching and influence of well- 
trained gentlewomen, invested with an official authority, 
might exercise incalculable good. " I can manage any 
number of naughty boys," said a lady who is celebrated 
among us as a Protestant Sister of Charity on a large scale, 
" no matter how wicked and mutinous. Ifeel that I have 
the power to subdue them; but I confess I have great 
difficulty with girls,— I do not know why." The cause, if 
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we looked to Nature and her "wise adaptations, would not 
be far to seek.* 

With regard to the employment of women in the limatic 
Asylums, I can only say that I have the testimony of men 
of large experience, that feminine aid, influence, presence, 
would in many cases be most beneficial in the male wards.f 

f 

* I have heard of a lady now (or very lately) residing near Harvard 
TJniversity, **who, amid the duties and cares of her own household, 

^ fitted many young men for those colleges which neither she nor any of 

her sex were, as students, ever allowed to enter. For twenty years this 
lady had been accustomed to receive under her roof those students of 
the Universitv «who were rusticated for various offences ; and, while 
kneading her bread or plying her needle, she assisted them in their clas- 
sical studies, and mended, their manners at the same time." 
It is well known that one of the best and most popular teachers of 

I navigation and nautical mathematics and astronomv m England is a 

lady — Mrs. Janet Taylor; that her classes are celebrated, and nume- 
rously attended by men who have been at sea, as well as by youths pre- 

^ paring for the merchant service. 

t Of the Salpetrifere, Howard says, that, at the time of his visit (1776), 

) the whole house ** was kept clean and quiet by the great attention of the 

religious women who served it; but it was terribly crowded, containing 

, more than 5000 poor, aif*k, and insane persons.** 

He describes the Hospital *' des Incurables ** at Paris, containing 400 
aged and infirm persons, as admirably served and managed by forty 

' Sisters.' 

L Again : — ** Here (at Ghent) is a foundation belonging to the B^jKuines 
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for uie reception of twelve men who are insane, and for sick and aged 
women. The insane have, when requisite, assistance from their own 
sex ; and the tenderness with which both these and the poor women are 
treated by the Sisters, gav9 me no little pleasure.** (Howard ** On 
Pritcmt** p. 146.) 

** A principal reason of the cleanliness and order of the workhouses 
in Holland, is the attention and humanity of the governesses, for each 
house has four, who take charge of the inspection, and have their names 
painted in the room.** (Howard ** On Prisont,** 8d edition, 1784, p. 48.) 

''-The workhouses at Amsterdam were under the direction of six 
regents (governors) and four governesses, who appointed under them twa 
'fathers,' and two 'mothers * (overseers), whose onsiness it was to super- 
intend the work, diet, and lodging of the inmates," &c. (p. 59.) 

" The regents (t. e., governors of the houses of correction), have a room 
in which they assemble once a fortnight. Their ladies assemble in 
another room to give directions concerning the week's linen, provisions, 
&c 

"They (the governesses) also attend by rotation at dinner and at 
0ther times, and their accounts are carried to the regents.*' 

In these days the order and deanlineu which Howard so admired are 
not wanting in our workhouses ; but some elements are wanting, such 
as judicious and refined and truly religious and kind-hearted women 
could alone supply. 

[Since the above npte was written, the Workhouse Visiting Society 
has been instituted; but the subject of the condition of workhouses is 
^eated more in detai} in the following lecture.] 
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Of course there are certain cases in which it would be dan-f 
gerous, inadmissible ; but it is their opinion that in most 
cases it would have a soothing, sanitary, harmonising effect. 
In reference to this subject let me mention a lady with 
whom I have the honour to be personally acquainted. She 
is a native of the United States, and has given her attention 
for many years to the management of tiie insane, and the 
improvement of mad-houses. She has ' travelled alone 
through every part of the United States — ^from New York 
to Chicago, from New Orleans to Quebec, She has been 
the means of founding nineteen new asyltims, and im- 
proving and enlarging a greater niunber. She has won 
those in power to listen to her, and is considered in her 
own country a first-rate authority on such subjects, just as 
Mrs. Fry was here in regard to prisons, Mrs. Ghisholm in 
regard to emigration, and Miss Carpenter in regard to 
juvenile criminals. As to the use of trained women in 
lunatic asylums, I will say no more at present, but throw 
it out as a suggestion to be dealt with by physiologists, and 
entrusted to time. 

With reference to the employment of women as a higher 
order of nurses in hospitals, late events might almost render 
it superfluous to speak at all, but that it is important to my 
present theme to look back to the history of public opixdon 
on this subject. 

I find that more than thirty years ago — ^long before the 
institution at Kaiaerswerth existed or was thought of— the 
late Dr. Gooch entertained the idea of establishing in this 
country some institution analogous to that of the Sisters of 
Charity. Dr. Gooch is to this day a great medical autho- 
rity as a physician ; he was also a philanthropist and a 
philosopher. During a tour in Belgium he had been struck 
— as aU are struck — ^by the institution of the Beguines, 
their weU-ordered hospitals, and their general efficiency in 
visiting and prescribing for the sick poor. He corresponded 
with Southey on this subject, and at the end of the second 
volume of Southey's " Colloquies " may be found the ideas 
he had brought from the Netherlands, and communicated 
to his friend : also two letters published in the ^^ Medical 
Gazette," and signed "A Country Surgeon," which are 
now known to have been written by Dr. Gooch. There is 
also a most eloquent exposition of Southey ^s own opinion^i 
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holding up to us tlie example of the B^goines And the 
Sisters of Charity ; and, which is curious, he seems to have 
put his trust in Quakerism rather than in our own Church 
(the church which he so devoutly admired and defended) ; 
and he ey^i hoped ihat Mrs. Opie would do for our hospitals 
what Mrs. Fry had done for our prisons. But he mistook 
the character of Mrs. Opie : it was not the vocation of that 
amiable and gifted woman. 

You must permit me to read one or two passages from 
these letters written by Dr. Gooch in 1825, because of 
their beauty, and because of their good sense. He begins 
by describing at length the appearance and manners of the 
Sisters of Charity in France and Belgiiun ; their respect- 
able, kindly appearance; their peculiar yet appropriate 
dress ; the care, the tenderness, the skill with which they 
attended on the sick. He then adds : — 

** Let all real Christians join and fonnd an order of women lik« 
the Sisters of Charity in Catholic countries; let them be selected 
for good plain sense, kindness of disposition, indefatigable indostxy, 
and deep piety ; let them receive — not a technical and scientific—* 
but a practical medical education. For this purpose let them bo 
placed both as nurses and pupils in the hospitals' of Edinburgh and 
London, or in the county hospitals : let their attention be pointed by 
the attending physicians to. the particular symptoms by which he 
distinguishes the disease ; let them be made as familiar with the best 
remedies (which are always few) as they are with barley-water, gruel, 
and beef-tea ; let them learn the rules by which these remedies aro 
to be employed ; let them be examined frequently on these subjects, 
in order to see that they carry these rules clearly in their heads ; let 
books be framed for them containing the essential rules of practice,— 
briefly, clearly, and untechnically written. Let such women, thus 
educated, be distributed among the country parishes of the kingdom, 
and be maintained by parish allowance, which now goes to the parish 
surgeon, who should be resorted to only in difficult cases ; let them 
be examined every half year by competent physicians about the state 
Qf their medical knowledge. Let this be done, and I fearlessly pre- 
dict that my friend, and all those who are umilarly situated and zea- 
lous with himself, will no longer complain that their sick flock suffer 
firom medical neglect. 

. ** It may be objected that women with such an education would 
form a bad substitute for a scientific medical attendance. Be it re- 
membered, however, that the choice is not between such women and 
a profound and perfect physician or surgeon (if there is such a per- 
son), but between such women and the ordinary run of country 
apothecaries ; the latter labouring under the additional disadvantage 
of wanting time for the application of what skill they have." 
** If any attempt should be made to introduce Sisters of Charity 
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' into England, I would advise the experiment to be made at first on a 
small scale. They should be not mere nurses and religious instruc- 
tors, but a set of religious female physicians. I would select two or 
three women, — not superannuated servants in search of a quiet live- 
lihood, who are thinking of nothing but how to make money with 
the least trouble, and who would apply, or be recommended, in 
crowds for such a purpose, — but women originally and habitually of 
a higher order, young enough to learn, yet old enough to be sick of 
worldly vanities ; in short, with strong sense, a good education, and 
something of the devotee (there are many such). I would place 
them in some hospital under an experienced, clear-headed, practical 
physician, who should explain to them in untechnical language, as 
they went from bed to bed, signs by which he is guided in the choice 
of his remedies. I would sharpen their attention and assist their 
memories by frequent examinations into their knowledge ; always 
remembering that it is not safely deposited in the mind until the stu^ 
dent can state it and apply it herself. 

** This system of instruction should continue until my Sisters of 
Charity have acquired a readiness in detecting all ordinary diseases; 
in selecting the guiding symptoms, and in the use of that short list of 
remedies which even medical men find sufficient in pauper practice. 
When they are ripe for my purpose, I would (taking a hint from the 
Sceitrs de Charity) station two of them in a cottage placed in the cen- 
tre of some country district. I would have them maintained partly 
from the parish funds, partly by the voluntary subscriptions of the 
opulent people of the neighbourhood, and partly by those of the 
charitable and religions world. Their kindness and care would soon 
ensure the goodwill of the poor. A few cures would be followed by 
medical reputation, and the cottagers of the district would soon have 
reason to bless the hour when these useful women settled in their 
neighbouAood.** ♦ 

This plan may appear at first sight somewliat Utopian ; 
but is it so really ? Could there be a better way of employ-* 
ing some of our superfluous women ? 

I must quote one more passage : — 

** Many will think that it is impossible to impart a useful know-* 
ledge of medicine to wcnnen who are ignorant of anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology. A profound knowledge, of course, would not, but a 
very useful degree of it might: a degree which, combined with kind- 
ness and assiduity, would be far superior to that which the country 
poor receive at present. I have known matrons and sisters of hos- 
pitals with more practical tact in the detection and treatment of dis- 
ease than half the young surgeons by whom the country poor are 
commonly attended.*' f 

* See the Prefatory Letter for some remarks on the medical training^ 
of women. 

' t This was published in a popular medical joumaly ** The Medical 
Gazette:* 
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These were the words of an eminent practical physician 
thirty years ago. No result followed, — scarcely was pub- 
lic attention wakened to the subject, and the writer went 
down to his last rest with a &yourite idea unaccomplished. ! 

The feeling with which the expedition of the lady-nurses 
to the Crimea was regarded by the lower order of medical 
men was exhibited in many ways not very creditable. It 
reminded me of what had taken place some ten or twelve 
years ago when the female School of Design was first pro- 
jected ; when a petition was drawn up and handed round 
for signature by a certain set of artists and engravers, 
praying that the women might not be taught at the expanse 
of government " arts which would interfere with the 
employment of men, and take the bread out of their 
mouths." The men who signed and circulated this precious 
docimient were not wicked or bad-hearted. I dare say 
they meant well. They only took that selfish, one-sided 
view of the subject natural in persons who had been ill- 
educated, and were totally ignorant of the bearings of any 
large moral or social question. Of the obvious benefit such 
an institution might afford to their daughters or sisters, 
thus lightening the burthen on men with large families, 
they did not think ; — far less on the right of every human 
being to the due cultivation and exercise of every good 
gift " that Cometh from above." Had their views been 
listened to, how many hundreds of young women who are 
now maintaining themselves or helping their families, 
would be perishing on the streets, in prisons, in workhouses ! 
And who would have been the better ? Of the artists who 
signed that petition some are dead, and some whom I 
know would not like to be reminded of their share in it — 
ace indeed thoroughly ashamed of it. I believe that if 
^ among medical men a petition were now handed round for 
signature, praying that women should not be taught at the 
expense of government the physical and moral conditions 
of health, the symptoms of disease, the preparation of the 
best remedies and the rules for administering them, lest 
they should " interfere with the employments of men, and 
take the bread out of their mouths," — I am afiraid there 
are well-intentioned and well-educated men who would at 
this time be induced to sign such a paper ; but I believe 
that twenty — even ten — years hence, they would look 

£ 
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back upon their signatures and the whole transaction with 
as much disgust and amazement as is now excited by .the 
exploded attempt to crush and sneer down the female 
School of Design. 

As I have said, — no immediate result followed upon 
the suggestions of Dr. Gooch ; but the good thus sown 
only slept, like the seed in wintry ground. 

A few years ago, several intelligent and benevolent 
persons, men and women, who had had opportunities of 
studying the management of the institution at Kaiserswerth, 
conceived the idea that a similar institution, for similar 
purposes, might be founded in England, and that both 
our government and our clergy would be induced to 
co-operate in such a plan, if once public interest coidd 
be excited in its favour. It was admitted on all sides 
that the general management of our hospitals and charitable 
institutions exhibited the want of female aid, such as exists 
in the hospitals abroad, — the want of a moral, religious, 
intelligent, sympathising influence, combined with the 
physical cares of a common nurse. Some inquiry was 
made into the general character of hospital nurses, 
and the qualifications desired ; and what were these quali- 
fications? Obedience, presence of mind, cheerfulness, 
sobriety, patience, forbearance, judgment, kindness of 
heart, a light delicate hand, a gentle voice, a quick eye ; 
-T- these were the qualities enumerated as not merely 
desirable, but necessary, in a good and efficient nurse — 
a long list of virtues not easily to be purchased for 14Z. 10s. 
a year! — qualifications, indeed, which in their imion 
would form an admirable woman in any class of life, and 
fit her for any sphere of duty, fh)m the highest to the«^ 
lowest. In general, however, the requirements of our 
medical men are much more limited ; they consider them- 
selves fortunate if they can ensure obedience and sobriety, 
without education, tenderness, intelligence, religious feel- 
ing, or any high principle of duty. On the whole, the 
testimony brought before us is sickening. Drunkenness, 
profligacy, violence of temper, horribly coarse and brutal 
language, — these are common. We know that there are 
admirable exceptions, more particularly in the great 
London Hospitals. But the toil is great, the duties dis- 
gusting, the pecuniary remuneraticai small in comparison ; 
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90 tihat there is notMng to invite the co-operation of a 
better class of women, but the highest motives which can 
influence a true Christian. At one moment the selfishness 
and irritability of the sufferers require a strong control ; 
at another time their dejection and bodily weakness require 
the utmost tenderness, sympathy, and judgment. To 
rebuke the self-righteous, to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to strengthen, to comfort the feeble, to drop the words of 
peace into the disturbed or softened mind just at the right 
moment ; — there are few nurses who could be entrusted 
with such a charge, or be brought to regard it as a part 
of their duty : while the " overworked chaplain," as he is 
called, in some of the evidence before me, cannot suffice 
for all, and pays his vidts only at stated times, imless 
urgently called for. 

It was from a consideration of these and other evils, 
and a comparison of our system with that of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Sisterhoods abroad, that a paper 
was drawn up and sent round to a number of chaplains, 
medical men, and governors of hospitals, containing a 
sketch of the training system adopted in the institutions 
at Kaisetswerth and elsewhere, and inquiries as to the best 
means of luismg the moral character of hospital nurses by 
substituting women of a better class, properly instructed, 
and capable of being at once the delegates of the medical 
men, the assistants of the chaplain, the comfort, blessing, 
and supporter of the poor sufferers to whom they minister. 

The answers which this circular eHcited, twenty-three 
in number, were veiy curiously characteristic of the state 
of feeling and opinion on a most important subject. But, 
however differing in views and in character, the writers, 
almost without exception, agree in two things, — in testify- 
ing to the evils complained of, even to their utmost extent, 
and in their despair of any remedy.. The so-called practi- 
cal men, clergy and laity, admired the project, praised 
the amiable enthusiasts who advocated it, and shook their 
wise heads, just as they had formerly shaken them over 
theories of education and plans of juvenile reform. 

When Admiral Sir Edward Parry was at the head of 
the naval hospital at Haslar, the necessity for a better 
order of nurses for his sick men was forced on his atten- 
tion. Perhaps he had heard of the employment of the 

E 2. 
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Sisters of Charity in the naval hospitals, of France * ; at all 
events, the hope of procuring nurses of a similar character 
induced him to draw up a sort of appeal, in which he 
adverted to the impossibility of obtaining any attendance 
for the hospital inmates, but such as was of the lowest 
grade — such as only " the most absolute necessity would 
justify his admitting into the establishment." The result 
was incalculable evil to the men ; who, instead of being 
elevated and softened by suffering and seclusion, were 
morally lowered and hardened by contact with coarse and 
immoral women, even at the very moment when all that 
was best apd manliest within them ought to have been 
wakened up and appealed to; and most earnestly he 
solicited the aid of all good Christians to induce three 
or four respectable women to volunteer their services, and 
to undergo an especial training, such as had been adopted 
at Kaiserswerth ; then to superintend others, and thus to 
help him in his earnest endeavour to raise the moral tone 
of one of the most important of our national hospitals. 
The paper was signed by five medical officers, and circu- 
lated extensively. It did not elicit a single offer. " I 
confess," said Sir Edward, commenting with some sadness 
on his complete fiiilure, " I have never been able to arrive 
at afiy definite or satisfactory conclusion as to the best 
mode of meeting the requirements of a Protestant com- 
munity." f 

It would have heen. said, in truth, but a short time ago, 
that no cause could be more hopeless than that which I 
am now advocating. The obstacle seemed to consist, not 
in the want of charity, but in the want of moral courage, 
and the most obtuse ignorance. Opinions are believed in 
simply because they are echoed round us. The conscience 
is trained to obey the pressure of an exterior force, rather 

* Previous to the Kevolution, the chief military hospitals and the 
naval hospitals at Brest, Saint- Malo, and Cherbourg, had been placed 
under the management of the Sisters of Charity. During the Reign of 
Terror, those Sisters who refused to quit their habit and religious bond 
were expelled ; but as soon as order was restored they were recalled by 
the naval .and military authorities, and returned to their respective 
hospitals, where their reappearance was hailed with rejoicing and even 
with tears. At present the naval hospitals at Toulon and Marseilles, in 
addition to those I have mentioned, are again served by these women, 
acting with, as well as under, authority. 

t "^HospUais and Sisterhoods," p. 41. 
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tliaii trust to the promptings of an internal impulse ; and 
the convictions and the will of a generous and powerful 
individual nature sink into inertness for want of self- 
reliance. How many women, widows, and unmarried of a 
certain age, would have gladly responded to the appeal 
from Haslar Hospital, if ignorance, timidity, and defective 
education, and a terror of the vulgar, stupid prejudices 
around them — chiefly, I am ashamed to say, masculine 
prejudices — had not stifled their natural feelings and 
trammelled their natural energies ! True, himdreds of 
women had done the same thing before ; but then those 
were Nims and Roman Catholics — words of fear I — pre- 
cedents to be repudiated ! — snares foiged by Satan himself 
in guise of philanthropy 1 Thus the women had no moral 
courage for themselves. On the part of the men — (and 
no combined efforts of women can possibly succeed or 
come to good without the co-operation and guidance of 
men) — there was an absurd horror of all innovation ; 
want of confidence in the material to be employed ; want 
of talent and iufluence to organise it. 

Every one admitted, as a natural law, an undeniable 
truth, that early education and the nursiBg of the sick 
belong especially to the women ; and yet every one ad- 
mitted the great, the almost insuperable difficulty of finding 
women competent to educate, or competent to nurse. To 
ftimish them with the means of acquiring skill and com- 
petency in their own department of work has never been 
r^arded as the duty, the business, the interest of our 
pastors and masters; while, with a strange injustice, the 
want of such skill and competency has been a perpetual 
source of complaint and ridicule. The education commonly 
given to a boy makes him, at least, a brave man ; a man 
who can fight till he fells. Does the education given to 
a woman make her a brave woman ? Yet how every 
man feels the value of those words, " A brave woman ! " 
— a woman who knows how to act in difficulties, how to 
endure in suffering, how to be feithfiil to a trust, and who 
can speak the truth without fear and without disguise. A 
woman shoidd be a brave woman who aspires to please 
a brave man ! 

Whatsoever things are good, whatsoever things are wise, 
whatsoever things are holy, must be accomplished by 

s 3 
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comnmriion between brave men and brave women. The 
work must be shared between them, or it will perish and 
fail utterly. Yet up to this moment you will find men 
and women working separately. You will observe that 
all legislation takes for granted that men and women are 
to be an everlasting cause of mutual mischief wherever 
combined; and always supposes an antagonistic position 
if they are separated. The most humane and recent laws 
aspire no farther than to defend the women irom being 
beaten to death, and this because all legislation is derived 
from the old Pagan law, or the old monkish prejudices. 
These barbarous, and stupid, and irreligious notions have 
caused the evil they supposed, and incalculable has been 
the amount of sin and misery springing from them. 

* Not for ever, certainly — ^but for how long a period, who 
can tell ? — such miserable obstacles might have continued 
to limit, to perplex, to paralyse the aspirations of the wise 
and benevodent, if a crisis had not come, and if that crisis 
had not found among us a man with sufficient l&ith and 
courage to break down the barriers of routine ; and a woman 
generous and gentle, and gifted with sufficient energy to act 
out " the plan which pleased her childish thought," * and 
prepared, by education and habit, as well as by a rare com- 
bination of the sympathetic and administrative faculties, 
to do so. Nothing could more strongly exhibit the per- 
plexed state of feeling and opinion in this country on some 
momentous points than the manner in which Mr. Sidney 
Herbert's proposal to send off a staff of voluntary female 
nurses to our hospitals in the East, and Miss Nightingale's 
consent to place herself at the head of them, were received 
by the people, and commented on by the newspapers. There 
was, indeed, a genuine spontaneous burst of admiration 
from the public heart, mixed up, however, with fear, with 
incredulity, with amazement ; as if it were a thing imheard 
of, unknown, and now for the first time attempted, that 
women of refined habits, and holding a certain position 
in society, should, fix)m motives of piety and humanity, 
become nurses in an hospital. " Common-sense " styled 

* " It is the generous spirit, who "when brought 
Among tlie tasks of real life bath wrought 
Upon the plan which pleased his childish thought." 

Irordswortlu 
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them ronianttc, a convenient epithet, by which the worldly- 
minded set the seal of reprobation on anything which steps 
beyond the bounds of conventionalism — as if all that .is 
really great and good in hmnanity were to be kept for 
fiction and poetry, and only its futilities and frivolities acted 
out into realities 1 And " sentiment," with that squeam- 
ishness in regard to manners and latitude in regard to 
morals which characterise certain classes of society, stig- 
matised the whole arrangement as " unfeminine," — another 
word of most convenient misapplication. The most hopeful 
and liberal-minded were troubled by a vision of a hundred 
enthusiastic sentimental women rushing off to Scutari, and 
on their arrival there felling into hysterics ; — of " hard- 
headed Scotch surgeons," wrathfully aghast at the invasion 
of their domains by impertinent femahties. Then there was 
the mockery of the light-minded ; the atrocious innuendo 
of the dissolute ; the sneer of the ignorant ; the scepticism 
of the cold. I have seen men, who deem it quite a natural 
and necessary thing that a woman — some women at least — 
should lead the life of a courtezan, put on a look of offended 
propriety at the idea of a woman nursing a sick soldier. 
I have seen men, aye, and women too, who deem it a 
matter of course that our streets should be haunted by 
contagious vice, disgusted by the idea of women turning 
apothecaries and hospitali^res. And worse than all, I 
have heard men, and women too, who acknowledge the 
teaching of Christ, who call themselves by his name, who 
believe in his mission of mercy, disputing about the exact 
shade of orthodoxy in a woman who had offered up every 
faculty of her being at the feet of her Redeemer I 

On the other hand, people were heard congratulating 
each other on " the lucky chance " that a Miss Nightingale 
should have been forthcoming just at the moment she was 
wanted. Suppose there had been no Miss Nightingale at 
once able and willing to do the work — no woman in a 
position which gave her social influence to overcome the 
obstacles of custom and prejudice — suppose that the ex- 
ample of noble courage and devotion which led the way for 
others had been wanting — is every crisis of danger, dis- 
tress, and difficulty involving human life, human suffering, 
human interests of the deepest consequence, to find us 
at the mercy of " a lucky chance ? " — at the mercy of 

B 4 
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people who have never thought seriously on any great 
question, or taken the trouble to make up their minds one 
way or another ? I trust that England has many daughters 
not unworthy of being named with Florence Nightingale ; 
as quick in sympathy, as calm in judgment, as firm in 
duty, as awake to charity; but the abflity, the acquire- 
ments, the experience, the tact, the skill in judging and 
managing character, and overcoming adverse circumstances, 
at which ministers and officials were filled with wonder, — 
were these matters of chance? They were the result 
of years of study, of patient observation, of severe train- 
ing. In what school? In none that England affords to 
her daughters ; this is the wonder ! 

Even in the applause — ^the sort of glorification — ^which 
followed on the success of this experiment, there was some- 
thing to sadden and humiliate a thinking and feeling mind. 
There was a perpetual reiteration of astonishment at the 
magnanimity of those who had quitted a comfortable, and 
in some cases a luxurious home, aoid all the pleasures of a 
refined and intellectual existence, " to assuage the sufferings 
of our gallant countryn^en, and to perform a sacred and 
sublime duty;" as if to assuage suffering and to prefer 
a sacred and sublime duty to the temptations of leisure 
or pleasure, were not the woman's province and privilege 
as well as the man's ; as if the same thing had never been 
done before in past times and other creeds ; as if in these 
present times we had not known women who, in the midst 
of all the* splendour of a luxurious home, have perished by 
a slow wasting disease of body and mind, because they had 
nothing to do — ^no sphere of activity commensurate with 
the large mental powers or passionate energy of character 
with which God had endowed them. Send such a woman 
to her piano, her books, her cross-stitch ; she answers you 
with despair ! — But send her on some mission of mercy, 
send her where she may perhaps die by inches in achieving 
good for others, and the whole spirit rises up , strong and 
rejoicing.* 

* One of the ladies at Scutari, rich, well-born, and accomplished, on 
being informed that she had been selected as one of those who were to 
be sent to a post where additional difficulty, suffering, and even danger 
awaited her, clasped her hands and uttered a fervent " Thank God I " 
. I remember a Sister of Charity who had been sent oft at half an hour's 
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I am anxious on this point not to be misunderstood. If 
you speak to some people of the necessity of finding better 
and higher employment for women, they inquire merrily 
how you woidd like a female house of parliament ? or they 
congratulate themselves that ladies are not likely to act as 
constables or to be drawn for the militia. Thus they would 
put down one of the most terribly momentous questions 
that has ever occupied the thoughts of thoughtftd men — a 
question which is at the very core of social morals : but 
none who now listen to me would, I think, condescend to 
such cruel and absurd wit. 

Then again an intelligent and amiable man will say : — 
" It is all very well ; but I should not like my daughter 
to do so-and-so." But the question is not what this or that 
individual would choose his daughter to do. It remains 
with him to settle this within the precincts of his fe.mily ; 
only it is most unjust to make his particular feelings and 
opinions the rule of life for others, without once approaching 
the question as one of social morals, as one of justice and 
humanity ; without once reflecting that all the imemployed 
and superfluous women in England cannot be sempstresses, 
governesses, and artists. Why is it that we see so many 
women carefully educated going over to the Koman Catholic 
Church ? For no other reason but for the power it gives 
them to throw their energies into a sphere of definite utility 
under the control of a high religious responsibility. What 
has been done by our sisters of the Roman Catholic Church, 
can it not be accomplished in a religion which does not aim 
to subjugate, but to direct the will ? What has been done 
under the hardest despotisms, and recognised in the midst 
of the wildest excesses of democracy, can it not be done 
under a political system which disdains to use the best and 
highest faculties of our nature in a spirit of calculation, or 
in furtherance of the purposes of a hierarchy or an oligarchy, 
— which boasts its equal laws and equal rights, and is at 
this moment ruled by a gentle-hearted, noble-minded 
woman ? 

The experiment of sending out women to nurse in the 
military hospitals (if that can be called an experiment 

notice to a district where the cholera was raging amongst the most 
fiqaalid and miserable poor, and I never shall forget the look of radiant 
happiness and thankfulness on that face. 
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whicli the experience of a thousand years had established' 
as a principle), succeeded beyond all hope, and its success 
has demonstrated the deep-lying wisdom of what was at 
first a mere expedient adopted for a passing difficulty. " I 
believe,'* said Mr. Sidney Herbert, speaking fi'om his place 
in Parliament, " that not only the patients themselves, but 
every person connected with the hospital, will be benefited 
by the admixture of this new element in the management 
of a military hospital." It will extend yet farther, as I 
hope and believe ; to results incalculable and certainly not 
contemplated, when that band of sisters, accompanied by 
tears, prayers, and blessings, departed fix)m our shores to 
the fex East. 

Another speaker expressed his belief that the mere 
presence and superintendence of gentle well-educated women 
would be morally beneficial. I recollect that it was said at 
first, that not only the medical attendants but the sick and 
suffering would be quite uncomfortably " embarrassed " 
by this innovation ; but if a cessation of coarse language, 
if better feelings, if more self-control, arise fi:om patients 
and orderlies being " embarrassed " by the presence »and 
ministration of superior women, I conceive that it will not 
be an evil but a benefit, and one that will not, in all cases, 
cease with the hour of suffering. We may at least hope 
that a man who has been thus tended by gentle and su- 
perior beings of the other sex, will hardly be so ready as 
heretofore to make women the victims of his levity or 
brutality ; what he did not spare for the sake of mother or 
sister, he may perhaps, in some hour of temptation and 
selfish impulse, spare for the sake of those who bent over 
him when "pain and anguish wrung the brow," and 
whispered low the solemn words of peace, of patience, of 
divine hope and comfort, while laying the pillow under a 
poor fellow's rough head, or holding the cup to his parched 
lips. As woman, even because she is woman, feels all the 
healing and strengthening power which lies in the man's 
mind, and in cases of severe physical or moral suffering, 
throws herself with almost helpless confidence on her priest 
or her physician — so it is with man : — ^he softens imder the 
influence of a softer nature, he confesses a healing power in 
the organism which was created thus to refresh, restore, 
and purify his own, and yields to woman where he would 
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not yield to one of his own sex. This I believe to be a 
simple universal physiological law, not yet recognised in 
all its bearings. To borrow a bappy illustration from Lord 
Macaulay — he asks, somewhere, "In how many months 
would the first human beings who settled on the shores of 
the ocean have been justified in believing that the moon 
had an influence on the tides ? " and I may ask, for how 
many more centuries shall we stand on the shores of the 
great ocean of life without knowing imder what near or 
remote mysterious influences its floods rise or &11, are 
moved to disturbance or hushed to tranquillity ? 

I am acquainted with an army surgeon whose regiment, 
a few years since, was ordered to India. Almost im- 
mediately on landing, numbers of the men were attacked 
by cholera. They were prostrated one after another — sank 
— died, almost as much from terror and des^r as from 
the disease itself. As the senior surgeon, my friend felt 
deeply his responsibility — as a humane man he felt for the 
suffering of his men. He had exhausted all the resources 
of bier art, but the disease was spreading fearfully* One 
morning, on coming home to his wife, after visiting the 
hospital, he said, " I don't know what to do with my poor 
fellows — they wring my very heart — they are dying of 
faint-heartedness as much as anything else I " " Suppose," 
said she, " I were to go and see them — would it do any 
good ? " " Well," he replied, with tears in his eyes, " I 
should not have asked it of you, but, as you offer it, I 
think it would do good." She threw on her dressing- 
gown, and repaired at once to the hospital. Leaning on 
her husband's arm, she walked through the wards where 
the sick and dying lay crowded together ; — she spoke kind 
and cheerftd words to those who coidd hear her, and they 
seemed to revive imder the influence of her presence. She 
continued her visits daily. The most despairing took 
comfort ; men whose condition seemed hopeless recovered. 
They thought, they even said, " It is not so bad with us if 
she can come among us I " They watched for her coming, 
and received her, when she came, with blessings : and the 
ravages of the disease were from that time allayed. Now 
there is nothing extraordinary in all this ; hundreds of such 
instances might be recorded ; some example of the kind 
will probably start inio the recollection of many who listen 
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to me ; but such facts have never been brought together, 
and considered in the abstract as illustrating a principle, or 
as substantiating a truth — a most important principle, and 
a most vital truth; they remain, consequently, isolate^ 
factSy strongly exciting our sympathy and interest; and 
nothing more. 

I have met with Protestant Sisters of Charity — very 
many — who did not assume that name for themselves. I 
will mention one instance. She was a lady, a foreigner 
not merely of good birth, but of high and titled rank. She 
had begun life in a court ; she had been dame cThonneur 
to a briUiant princess. Certain events, on which I have no 
right to dwell, clouded her youth and gave her the wish to 
devote herself wholly to the service of the wretched. She 
ccMisulted a well-known physician, who looked upon her 
resolve as a mere fit of excitement, and reasoned strongly 
against it. Finding this in vain, he thought to shock her 
delicate nerves by assigning to her at first some of the most 
trying, most revolting duties of an hospital. The effect 
was the reverse of what he expected. The near spectacle 
of suffering which she had power to aid and alleviate, the 
perception of certain evils she might -have the power to 
reform or at least ameliorate, only made her more resolved, 
and she quietly took her vocation upon her and pursued it 
steadily. The first time I saw this lady she was seated in 
the garden of a mutual friend. It was a beautiful summer 
evening ; she had finished her day's work, and her later 
duties had not commenced. She was sitting on a bench 
knitting, with a cup of coffee beside her, dressed with great 
simplicity, but without peculiarity; her fiice was grave, 
but when she looked up to speak it brightened into a ready 
smile. She had at that time pursued her vocation, un- 
faltering in courage and perseverance, for sixteen years ; 
she had introduced, as I was told, many salutary reforms 
into the hospitals she had attended, and exercised where- 
ever she went a beneficent influence. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert, in requesting the assistance of 
Miss Nightingale, after using some arguments drawn even 
from that task " ftdl of horror " to which he invited her, — 
arguments which no woman at once capable and tender- 
hearted could have resisted, — aUuded to more remote but 
probable results following on her conduct. He said truly : — 
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<* If this succeed, an enormous amount of good will be done 
now, and to persons deserving everything at our hands; 
and a prejudice will be broken through and a precedent 
established which will multiply the good to all time." 

No doubt ; but it will be through the patience, feith, and 
wisdom of men and women working together. In an under- 
taking so wholly new to our English customs, so much at 
variance with the usual education given to women in this 
country, we have met and shall meet with perplexities, 
difficulties, even failures. No doubt there are hundreds 
of women who would now gladly seize the privileges held 
out to them by the example of Florence Nightingale, and 
crowd to offer their services where needed; but would 
they pay the price for such dear and high privileges? 
Would they fit themselves duly for the performance of 
such services, and earn, by distasteful and even painful 
studies, the necessary certificates for skill and capacity? 
Would they go through a seven years' probation, to try 
at once the steadiness of their motives and the steadiness of 
their nerves? Such a trial is absolutely necessary, for 
hundreds of women will fall into the common error of 
mistaking an impulse for a vocation. . But I do believe that 
there are also hundreds who are fitted, or would gladly, 
at any self-sacrifice, fit themselves, for the work, if the 
means of doing so were allowed to them. At present an 
English lady has no facilities whatever for obtaining the 
information or experience required; no such institutions 
are open to her, and yet she is ridicided for presenting 
herself without the competent knowledge I This seems 
hardly just. 

The horrors of war which called forth so noble a display, 
of the best capabilities of women, are accidents in the 
world's history*; but the capabilities so called forth are 
not accidental, nor will they cease with the occasion. They 
are intrinsic and essential and ever at hand, though hidden 
under a mass of cruel conventionalities, like that ship-load 
of precious drugs and medicaments, which, as we are told, 
were stowed away under heaps of shell, shot, and gun- 

* In the calami tfes which attended the mutinies in India, women, it 
was said, ^ endared like heroines and ministered like angels.*' As Carlyle 
would say, ** Angels not without their flaws, but reasonable angels not^ 
withstanding!*' (1859.) 
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powder.* Having once discovered their treasures, men 
have now to use them. War will cease, but here at home, 
the need of women's active intelligence and tenderness to 
alleviate a mass of social evils, will not cease. The time is 
surely coming when we shall know how to apply such 
material better than we have yet done. The time is surely 
coming when private charity will not bie so often desultory, 
capricious, misdirected, meddlesome, and unwelcome ; when 
public charity will not be worked like a steam power, 
through mere official mechanism, but by human sjnnpathies, 
cheerful, wise, and tender. The contributions poured into 
the magistrates' poor-box on every public appeal, the dis- 
tribution of blankets and flannels, and soup, and all creature 
comforts, are in themselves things excellent and seasonable, 
and worthy of all imitation ; but should this be the only 
intercourse between those who give and those who want ? — 
those who pity and those who suffer ? The love that works 
for our good should elicit love in return, or it is nothing 
but a machine. Such is not God's love to us, whose highest 
benefit it is that it awakens our responsive love for tim, 
and makes us better through that love. Should we not also 
endeavour to make our fellow-creatures better through our 
charity, to touch the nature and make it respond to our 
own, till there shall be more of mutual faith and compre- 
hension, as well as a more diffused syiiipathy through the 
different orders of society ? 

An institution such as I have in my mind, should be 
a place where women could obtain a sort of professional 
education under professors of the other sex, — ^for men are 
the best instructors of women; — ^where they might be 
trained as hospital and village nurses, visitors of the poor, 
and teachers in the elementary and reformatory schools; 
so that a certain number of women shotdd always be found 
ready and competent to undertake such work in our public 
charitable and educational institutions as should be fitted 
for them ; — I say fitted for them, and for which by indi- 
vidual capacity and inclination they should be fitted, and 
that corresponding fitness tested by a rather lengthened 
probation and a strict examination. It seems rather unjust 
to sneer at a woman's imfitness for certain high duties, 
domestic and social, unless the possibility of obtaining 

* In the Crimean war. ' 
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better instniction be afforded. All tbe unmarried and 
widowed women of the working classes cannot be semp- 
stresses and governesses ; nor can all the unmarried women 
of the higher classes find in society and visiting, literature 
and art, the purpose, end, and aim of their existence. We 
have works of love and mercy for the best of our women 
to do, in our prisons and hospitals, our reformatory schools, 
and I will add our workhouses ; but then we must have 
them such as we want them, — ^not impelled by transient 
feelings, but by deep abiding motives, — not amateur ladies 
of charity, but brave women, whose vocation is fixed and 
whose faculties of eveiy kind have been trained and dis- 
ciplined to their work under competent instruction fi:om 
men, and tested by a long probation. 

It will be said, perhaps, that when you thus train a 
woman's instinctive feelings of pity and tenderness for a 
particular purpose, to act under control and in concert with 
others, you take away their spontaneousness, their grace, 
even in some sort their sincerity ; consequently their power 
to work good. This is like the reasoning of my Uncle 
Toby, who, in describing the B^guines, says, " They visit 
and take care of the sick by profession ; but I had rather, 
for my own part, that they did it out of good nature." 
Would Uncle Toby have admitted the necessary inference 
— namely, that when you train and discipline a man to be 
a soldier, to serve in the ranks, and obey orders under pain 
of being shot, you take away his valour, his manly strength, 
his power to use his weapon ? We know it is not so. Never 
yet did the sense of duty diminish the force of one generous 
impulse in man or woman ! — tha^sublimest of bonds, when 
in harmony with our true instincts, intensifies while it 
directs them. 

There are many other objections and obstacles, lying in 
our onward path, of which I cannot dissemble the magni- 
tude. There is in this country a sort of scrupulousness 
about interfering with the individual will, which renders 
it peculiarly difficult to make numbers work together im- 
less disciplined as you would discipline a regiment. Yet 
in any community of reasonable beings, therefore in any 
community of women, as of men, there must be gradations 
of capacity,* and difference of work. 

• "Many years ago, during a residence in Warrington, — at that 
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A wisely organised system of work — intellectual and 
moral as well as mechanical work — provides for this 
natural inequality, and does not place human beings in 
positions which they are naturally imable to fill with 
advantage to themselves or others; and that would be a 
strange law which should oblige a master manufacturer 
to employ botchers in the place of skilled workmen because 
they present themselves, and because they also have a right 
to live by their work. 

To make or require vows of obedience is objectionable ; 
yet we know that the voluntary nurses who went to the 
East were called upon to do what comes to the saine thing — 

period the seat of a number of branches of industry demanding artistic 
skill, as the manufacture of flint glass, of files, and of all kinds of tools, 

— when sitting one night by the fire of a tool-maker, I was struck by 
Ae beauty of the small files, vices, and other tools used in watchmaking. 
Knowing that he employed apprentices, I asked if he found that they 
all had the steady patience, the clearness of sight, and delicacy of hand 
required for such work; to which he replied, that not half attained the 
skill to qualify them, at the end of their term, for journeymen ; that 
some gave up the attempt to learn the branch, and went to another; 
that others, who completed their apprenticeship, if they remained, got 
employment only when trade was brisk ; when it was slack they were 
the first to be discharged ; whilst others, again, became labourers, that 
is, served the skilful hands. 

•* I next inquired of a glass manufacturer, himself originally a work- 
man, what proportion, apprenticed to the flint- glass making, were worth 
retaining as journeymen ; when he replied — * Out of ten apprenticed, not 
three prove good hands ; the others mostly fall to the lower branches, as 
tending the furnaces and the like ; a certain number, too, are retained in 
the place of boys, that is, as the glass-blowers' assistants : but when 
fresh apprentice lads are taken, or when trade is slack, these inferior 
hands are sure to be dismissed.' In respect to glass-cutting, he said, that 
probably not half the apprentices turn out expert ; that they drop away 
out of the branch ; but he was unable to say to what else they betook 
themselves. With the same object I continued, in subsequent years, to, 
inquire of master shoemakers, tailors, letterpress printers, bookbinders, 
and of masters in other trades demanding dexterity and skill, and have 
found that a considerable proportion of those put to acquire such branches- 
either fail to do so and drop lower, or they remain in them and are known 
by the name of hoteliers. In this way the descent of numbers in every 
trade goes on continually* and shows an inequality in mankind, as to 
talents, that will ever bafile the hopes of those enthusiastic reformers 
who, in their schemes, or rather dreams, of social improvement, overlook 
this natural diversity, and who would regard all the individuals com- 
posing the labouring class as entitled to share in the fruits of labour.*' 

— ** I refer to natural inequality, for which there is no help — as distin- 
guished from culpable inequality, the efiiect of evil passions and tempers 
which generate habits injurious or even completely obstructive to success 
in life." — On Munk^ptd Government 
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to sign an engagement to obey implicitly a controlling and 
administrative power — or the whole imdertaking must have 
Mien to the groimd. Then, again, questions about costume 
have been mooted which appear to me wonderfully absurd. 
It has been suggested that there should be something of 
uniformity and fitness in the dress worn when on duty, and 
this seems but reasonable. I recollect once seeing a lady 
in a gay light muslin dress, with three or four flounces, and 
roses imder her bonnet, going forth to visit her sick poor. 
The incongruity struck tibe mind painftdly — not merely as 
an incongruity, but as an impropriety, like a soldier going 
to the trenches in opera hat and laced ruffles. Such follies, 
arising from individual obtuseness, must be met by regula- 
tions dictated by good sense, dnd submitted to as a matter 
of necessity and obligation. 

But it is not my intention to go into any of these minor 
points of discipline and questions of detail. One great 
object has been achieved — a principle has been admitted, 
a precedent has been established, of female labour, orga- 
nised for noble purposes of public utility, approved by 
public opinion, guided and assisted by man's more compre- 
hensive intellect, sustained and sanctioned by the authority 
of the ruling powers. All schemes for the public good, in 
which men and women do not work in communion, have in 
them the seeds of change, discord, and decay. Some time 
ago Miss Bremer (the Swedish authoress) planned a sort of 
universal feminine coalition — a sort of female corresponding 
society for sundry pious and charitable purposes. Her plan 
virtually excluded the co-operation of the masculine brain, 
thus dividing what Nature herself has decreed should never 
be disunited without mischief, the element of power and 
the element of love. The idea was simply absurd and 
necessarily impracticable. Such an association of one half 
of the human species in an attitude of independence as re- 
gards the other, would have excited a spirit of antagonism 
in the men ; and among the women, would have speedily 
degenerated into a gossiping, scribbling, stitching commu- 
nity, unstable as water ; and nothing more need be said of 
it here, except that it fully deserved the witty rebuke it 
met with, though not solely nor chiefly on the alleged 
grounds. 

And now I may leave the question at the point to which 

F 
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I have brought it. I will only add that the history of the 
past, of the possible, of the actually accomplished, which I 
have here rapidly sketched out, should give us courage in 
the present and hope for the foture. 

It is a subject of reproach that in this Christendom of 
ours, the theory of good which we preach should be so &r 
in advance of our practice ; but that which provokes the 
sneer of the sceptic and almost kills &ith in the sufferer, 
lifts up the contemplative mind with hope. Man's theory of 
good is God's reality ; man's experience, is the degree to 
which he has already worked out, in his human capacity, 
that divine reality. Therefore, whatever our practice may 
be, let us hold £ist to our theories of possible good ; let us, 
at least, however they outrun our present powers, keep 
them in sight, and then our formal la^^ging practice may in 
time overtake them. In social morals, as weU as in phy- 
sical truths, " The goal of yesterday" will be the starting 
point of to-morrow; and the things before which sdl 
England now standsyin admiring wonder will become ^' the 
simple produce of the common day." Thus we hope and 
believe. 
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** Nevertheless neither is the man without the woman, nor the 

woman without the man* in the Lord." 

1 Cor. xi. 11. 
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When the following Lecture was delivered, more than one 
half was omitted, in consequence of its too great length. 
It is now printed as it was originally written, with ad- 
ditional notes and details. It must be considered, on the 
whole, as merely supplementary to the Lecture on " Sisters 
of Charity," as an illustration and expansion, through facts 
and examples, of the principles there briefly set forth, — 
namely, that a more equal distribution of the work which 
has to be done, and a more perfect communion of interests 
in the work which is done, are, in the present state of 
society, imperatively demanded. 

This Lecture having been delivered orally to a circle of 
friends, has unconsciously assumed a somewhat egotistical 
tone and form, which the reader is entreated kindly to 
excuse, and to remember that its intention is not to dictate, 
but merely to suggest. 

August 17, 1856. 
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The Influence of Legislation on the Morals and 
Happiness of Men and Women. 

It is now nearly a year and half since my friends gathered 
round me and listened very kindly and patiently to certain 
suggestions relative to the social employments of women, 
more especially as " Sisters of Charity, at home and 
abroad." The views I then advocated had been long in 
my mind: but great events, at that time recent, and 
coming home to all hearts, had rendered the exposition of 
those views more seasonable, more interesting, perhaps also 
more intelligible, than they would otherwise have been. 

The publication of that Lecture having attracted more 
attention than I had reason to expect, and haviag given rise 
to some discussion, public and private, I have been advised, 
and have taken courage, once more, and probably for the 
last time, to recur to the same subject. It is a subject 
which, if it be worth any attention whatever, is worth the 
most serious and solemn consideration ; for it concerns no 
transient, no partial interest, lying on the surface of life, 
but rather the very stuff of which ufe is made. Some new 
observations, some additional facts, I have to communicate, 
which, while they illustrate the principles laid down in my 
former Lecture, wUl, I hope, add force to my arguments. 
These observations, these &cts, will not at once overcome 
aU objections, will not in the first instance meet with any- 
thing like general acceptance ; but they will perhaps open 
up new sources of thought ; and if thought lead to inquiry, 
and inquiry lead to conviction — for or against — I should 
be content to abide that issue. 

F 4 
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The questions as yet unsettled seem to be these : — 
Whether a more enlarged sphere of social work may not 
be allowed to woman in perfect accordance with the truest 
feminine instincts ? Whether there be not a possibility of 
her sharing practically in the responsibilities of social as well 
as domestic life ? Whether she might not be better pre- 
pared to meet and exercise such higher responsibilities? 
Whether such a commimion of labour might not lead to the 
more humane ordering of many of our pubHc institutions ; 
to a purer standard of morals ; and to a better mutual com- 
prehension and a finer harmony between men and women, 
when thus called upon to work together, and (in combining 
what is best in the two natures) becoming what God 
intended them to be, the supplement to each other ? 

Let it not be supposed that I am about to enter an arena 
of public strife. For any truth in which I believe, I could 
suffer — no matter what — or die if need were, yet feel that 
I could scarcely strike a blow, iar less inflict a wound. 
Conflict, which rouses up the best and highest powers in 
some characters, in others not only jars the whole being, 
but paralyses the faculties. This, of course, is a mere 
matter of individual temperament ; yet, on the whole, in 
looking back to the history of himian progress,! doubt 
whether any great truth was ever much advanced by conflict, 
still less by compromise. The hardest battle ever fought 
for truth left some doubt as to which side had the advantage; 
and those who have conceded or sacrificed some portion of 
the truth by way of securing some other portion (a &vourite 
expedient with politicians who caU themselves practical), 
have not, I think, been successful in their piecemeal morality, 
or their piecemeal legislation. Let us accept gratefully 
some portion of what we believe to be just, if we cannot 
yet obtain the whole; but that is quite different fi:om 
conceding any portion of a principle. We shall meantime 
do well to take our stand on the highest point we can attain 
to, beyond the reach of the tempest and the conflict which 
agitate the waves of feshion and opinion. At last, the rising 
flood will bring to our side those who have been swimming 
with the current, or struggling in the turmoil; catching 
at every stray fragment of popular doctrine which floated 
past them at the level of their eye, and holding it up as if 
they had rescued firom the deep some priceless truth. 
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These deceptions they have dropped one by one, and now 
we have them beside us : they have plaited their foot 
where we have planted ours. We are no longer lonely, 
and we have been ever at peace with ourselves and others ; 
seemingly passive to ^sehood, but in reality stead&st in 
feith ;— and this is better than strife. 

But ere I proceed fe,rther, there is one point on which I 
am anxious not to be misimderstood, one consideration 
which I am desirous to place on its true grounds in reference 
to my present subject — the social position and occupations 
of women. 

" Ga^ez les femmes," said one of the a<5ute8t of modern 
politicians when giving his last instructions to an ambassa- 
dor. " We write in vain if we have not the women on our 
side," said one of the poets of our own time ; and we 
women know full well that we must think, and write, and 
speak in vain without the sanction of the manly intellect, 
— without the sympathy of the manly heart. At thi 
moment I feel assured of both as I have never felt before. 

It ought to give us courage and comfort to know that the 
laws relating to property and marriage which have hitherto 
pressed so heavily on the well-being and happiness of one- 
half of the community are tmder the consideration of wise 
and able men, and may be safely left in their hands. We 
may have to wait long for those practical measures of 
justice which are contemplated, but we can afford to wait, 
now that the injustice has been openly acknowledged by 
philosophical statesmen and experienced lawyers. There 
still exist, however, some singular misconceptions, both as 
to the existing evil and the remedy required ; and the 
expression of opinion and feeling in public and in private, 
which has arisen out of the late discussion of these laws in 
both Houses of Parliament, has been very curious and 
conflicting. 

We must acknowledge, that a law which should forbid a 
woman to give all she has to give to the man she loves and 
trusts, though to her own perdition, would be certainly 
a very foolish and a very useless law. Whether the con- 
cession be from impulse, or devotedness, or pity, or igno- 
rance, she must ahide by her own act, it must rest on 
her own conscience. But the law which pimishes, with 
extreme severity, the man who takes from her by force 
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"wliat Bhe desires to withhold, is a just and righteous law. 
60, in regard to property, a law which should interdict the 
woman &om giving all her possessions and earnings, if she 
chooses, to her husband, would be a foolish and a useless 
law : in this caae, as in the other, she must abide by her 
own act, and its consequences. But the law which em- 
powers her husband to take away all she may possess, or 
may have earned by her labour, against her will and to her 
destruction, is surely cruel. Again, a law which should 
give to the wife the independent administration of her pro- 
perty, and at the same time leave her husband responsible 
for her debts, would be equally foolish and cruel. These 
seem to be clear and simple principles of justice which will 
be carried out sooner or later, though the legal details at 
this present time may be complicated by difficulties arising 
out of existing laws.* 

But I must here distinctly explain that, when asked to 
place my name to a petition against the present marital laws 
of property, I did so, with no especial reference to their prac- 
tical effect in particular instances, but merely as I would 
protest against any other manifest injustice either in regard 
to men, or women, or both. The truth is, that far beyond 
the palpable, visible working of these laws, cruel as they 
are in individual cases, lies an infinitely more &tal mis- 
chief in their injurious effect on the masses of the people. 
What matter how such laws act here or there, — how 
fer they are to be excused as expedient, or to be sustained 
by custom, — how easily they may be evaded by one class 
though they Ml heavily on another ? — what signifies all 
this if they permeate, and in some sort vitiate, the relations 
of the two sexes throughout the whole commimity ? The 
direct actic»i of such laws may be confined to the conjugal 
relation ; but the indirect action, as reflected in feeling 
and opinion, operates on all, married and unmarried. 
These observations refer merely to their practical effects ; 

* A woman seldom generalises. Put the question before her, whether 
a wife should have some control over her own earnings, she exclaims, 
** Not for the world I I leave all these things to Fred; Fred understands 
money-matters, and accounts, and all that ; and it is such a pleasure to 
owe everything to him I " Of course we sympathise with the wife, her 
Fred standing for all mankind, and her own position for that of all 
women : meantime, how does it fare with her poor working sister in the 
neighbouring alley ? for that also is to be considered. 
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but not even those who plead for their expediency in a 
complex commercial commimity, where the question of 
property enters into all relations and contracts, and can 
hardly be touched without danger or at least disturbance, 
.deny the abstract injustice of such laws. Now every 
injustice is a form of felsehood ; every falsehood accepted 
and legalised, works in the social system like poison in the 
physical frame, and may taint the whole body politic 
through and through, ere we have learned in what quiver* 
ing nerve or delicate tissue to trace and detect its fatal 
presence. Human laws which contravene the laws of God 
are not laws but lies ; and like all lies, must perish in the 
long run. But there was a saying of a clever politician, 
that a lie believed in but for half an hour might cause 
a century of mischief What then, I would ask, is likely 
to be the effect of these laws which have existed as part 
of our common law for centuries past,' — laws which may 
well be called lies, inasmuch as they suppose a state of 
things which has no real existence in the divine regulation 
of the world ? — laws which, during all that period, have 
tended to degrade the woman in the eyes of the man, 
interfered wifli the sacredness of the domestic relations, 
and infected the whole social system ? 

I regard the existence of these laws as the source of 
especial and &,tal mischief. I look upon them as one 
cause why it is difficult for men and women to work 
together harmoniously ; — how can it be otherwise where 
the conditions under which they must be associated are, 
in the first instance, so unequal as to be almost antago- 
nistic ? I look upon these laws as one cause of prostitution, 
because, in so fer as they have lowered the social position 
of the woman, they have lowered the value of her labour, 
and have thus exposed her to want and temptation, which 
would not otherwise have existed.* 

Farther, I consider these laws, in so fer as they have 

* This at least is the opinion of a man of large experience, Mr. F. 
Hill, for many years inspector of prisons. He observes that the sin and 
misery allnded to would probably be greatly diminished **if public 
opinion no longer upheld the exclusive spirit by which most of the 
lucrative employments are restricted to the male sex, whereby the diffi- 
culties with which females have to contend in earning an honest liveli- 
hood are greatly increased." — "Crime, its Amount, Causes, and Remedies,'* 
by F. Hill, Inspector of Prisons. 
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influenced the mutual relations of the two sexes, as one 
cause of those outrages on women which are every day- 
brought before the magistrates, to the disgrace of our 
civilised England. 

And is it not rather absurd at this time of day to devise, 
as an antidote of the working of these laws, another law, 
really as unjust in its way, which punishes a man for 
ill treating the creature he has been authorised to regard 
as his inferior ? Every act of our legislature which takes 
for granted a state of antagonism, not harmony, between 
the masculine and the feminine nature, has tended to 
create that antagonism. Every act of our legislature, 
which, on the one hand, first legalises wrong, and then, 
on the other hand, interposes with legal protection against 
that wrong, must appear to simple, honest minds a very 
cruel and clumsy anomaly. By this perpetual, absurd 
alternation of legalised wrong and legalised vengeance for 
the wrong, you demoralise relatively both men and women ; 
— the woman is degraded in the sight of the man as the 
licensed victim, the man in the sight of the woman as the 
chastised tyrant. 

I cannot but think that those good men — prelates, 
fathers, and lawyers — who watch over and guard the 
public morality, and are so fearftil lest the harmony and 
purity of domestic life should suffer by any change in 
those laws, — I cannot but think them, with submission, 
mistaken, and that they take but a one-sided and short- 
sighted view of a most awiul subject. I cannot but think 
that by the abrogation of those laws which have disturbed 
the divine equilibrium in the relation between the sexes, 
they would do more for the morality of men and the 
protection of women, than by punishing hundreds of 
brutal husbands.* 

♦ In the "North British Review " for Jane 1856, there is an excellent 
article on wife-beating, its causes and its remedies. Among the causes 
adduced, the influence of existing laws on the morals and the feelings of 
the lower classes is not expressly mentioned, but it is implied, I think, 
in the following passage : — 

*^ Tender, considerate, self- sacrificing, caressing on the one hand« 
violent, selfish, brutal on the other, man treats his helpmate as a child 
or an invalid, incapable of self-assertion and self-defence, indeed of all 
independent action, and therefore an object of deference and attention, 
to be humoured and indulged, to be aided and supported ; or else as an 
inferior animal, strong in endurance, to be buffeted, and persecuted, and 
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Wise men have doubted whether there ought to be 
separate laws concerning women as such ; and scout with 
reason such phrases as the rights of women and the wrongs 
of women, I have always had such an intimate conviction 
of the absurdity of such phrases, that I believe I never 
used them seriously in my life. In a free country, and a 
Christian community, a woman has the rights which belong 
to her as a himian being and as a member of the com- 
mimity, and she has no others. I think it a dangerous and 
a &tal mistake to legislate on the assumption that there 
are feminine and masculine rights and wrongs, just as I 
deem it a fatal error in morals to assume that there are 
masculine and feminine virtues and vices : there are 
masculine and feminine qualities^ wisely and beautifully 
discriminated, but there are not masculine and feminine 
virtues and vices. Let us not cheat ourselves by what 

outraged, and hooiiliated, and made to Buffer eveiy kind of wrong. Now, 
all this doubtless arises from the one common feeling that woman is the 
* weaker vessel.' As is man's conception of the purposes and uses of 
strength, so is his treatment of woman either of a defensive or an 
offensive character. In either case, there is an overweening sense of his 
own snperioritj, the practical expression of which, whatever its intent, 
is degrading to the other sex. We are very far from any disposition to 
assert that uie two extremes of defensiveness and offensiveness are equal 
evils; it may seem, indeed, to be something of a paradox to place them 
in the same category; but they are evils which, though differing in 
degree, arise from the same cause and tend to the same result ; both in- 
dicate and perpetuate the weakness of woman. To start from one's seat 
or rush across a room to pick up a woman's pocket-handkerchief, or to 
open a door for her, is a very different thing from knocking her down 
and stamping upon her ; but both acts originate in the same sense Qf 
man's superiority, and tend to perpetuate woman's weakness : the one is 
a blunder, the other a crime." 

I quite agree with the writer that the substitution of flogging for im- 
prisonment, as the more immediate and degrading punishment of the 
two, however well deeerved, would fail in its effect, and that a woman 
who, under the present law, makes her complaint with extreme reluct- 
ance, under a law of retaliation will not make it at all : and she is right. 
The general impression which exists, that even the women of the lowest 
grade will not avail themselves of the protection of the law under such 
conditions, shows us the nature of the creature, though the coarse, the 
cruel, and the vengeM be found among them. In fact, the remedy lies 
deeper than law can reach. The writer observes, in conclusion, ** What 
is wanted indeed most of all, is something that will make it less a neces- 
sity witii women to unite themselves legally or illegally with the other 
sex. In a large number of cases, what a woman moat looks for in niatri- ^ 
mony or concubinage is a bread-finder. The example is set by the 
higher classes, where marriage is looked upon as the end and aim of 
woman's life. What else, it is said, can she do? " 
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Mrs. Malaprop would call " a nice derangement of epithets," 
l^st " a nice derangement " of morals ensue thereupon ; 
lest our ideas get hopelessly entangled in words, and our 
principles of right and wrong become mystified by senti- 
mental phrases. 

Nothing in all my experience of life has so shocked me,' 
as the low moral standard of one sex for the other, arising, 
as I believe, out of this irreligious mistake. I see, among 
the women of our higher classes, those who have lived 
much in " the world " as it is called, a sort of mysterious 
horror of the immorality of men, not as a thing to be 
resisted or resented or remedied, but to be submitted to as 
a sort of fatality and necessity (for so it has been instilled 
into them) or guarded against by a mere ineflicient barricade 
of conventional proprieties ; while I see in men of tiie 
world a Contemptuous mistrust of women, an impression of 
their feithlessness, heartlessness, feebleness, equally fetal 
and mistaken. Men are not all sensual and selfish ; w(Hnen 
are not all false and feeble. Women, I am sorry to say it, 
' cdn be sensual and selfish ; men can be false and weak ; 
but then I have known men, manly men, with aU the 
tenderness and refinement we attribute to women, and I 
have known women who have united with all their own 
soft sympathies and acute perceptions, quite a manly 
strength and sincerity. The union is rare ; it brings the 
individual so endowed near to our ideal of human per- 
fection ; it is what we ought to aim at in all our schemes 
of education. Meantime, let us have what is the next 
best thing, the combination of the two natures, the two 
influences in all that we are trying to effect for the good of 
the " human family." 

I return to the so-called " rights and wrongs of women " 
only to dismiss them at once from our thoughts and our 
subject. Morally a woman has a right to the free and 
entire development of every fiiculty which God has given 
her to be improved and used to His honour. Socially she 
has a right to the protection of equal laws ; the right to 
labour with her hands the thing that is good ; to select the 
kind of labour which is in harmony with her condition and 
her powers; to exist, if need be, by her labour, or to 
profit others by it if she choose. These are her rights, not 
more nor less than the rights of the man. Let us. Sierefore. 
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put aside all futile and unreal distinctions. I go back to 
the principle laid down in my £:)rmer Lecture, and I appeal 
against human laws and customs to the eternal and im- 
mutable law of God. When He created all living creatures 
male and female, was it not His will that out of this very 
disparity in unity, this likeness in unlikeness, there should 
spring an indissoluble bond of mutual attraction and mutual 
dependence, increasing in degree and durability with erery 
advance of sentient life ? And when He raised us, His 
human creatures, above mere animal existence, did He not 
make the imion, by choice and will, of the man and the 
woman the basis of all domestic life ? all domestic life the 
basis of all social life ? all social life the basis of all national 
life ? How, then, shall our social and national life be pure 
and holy, and well ordered before God and man, if the 
domestic affections and duties be not carried out, and 
expanded, and perfected in the larger social sphere, and in 
the same spirit of mutual reverence, trust, and kindness 
which we demand in the primitive relation ? It appears to 
me that when the Creator endowed die two halyes of the 
human race with ever-aspiring hopes, with ever-widening 
sympathies, with ever-progressive capacities, — when He 
made them equal in the responsibilities which bind the 
conscience and in the temptations which mislead the will,-** 
He linked them inseparably in an ever-extending sphere of 
duties, and an ever-expanding commimion of affections ; 
tiius, in one simple, holy, and beauti^ ordinance, binding 
up at once the continuation of the species and its moral, 
social, and physical progress, through all time. 

Let these premises be granted, and hence it follows as a 
first natural and necessary result, and one which the wisest 
philosophers have admitted, that the relative position of 
the man and the woman in any community is invariably to 
be taken as a test of the degree of civilisation and well- 
being in that community. Hence, as a second result 
equsdly natural and necessary, we find that all that extends 
and multiplies the innocent relations, the kindly sympathies, 
the mutual services of men and women, must lead to the 
happiness and improvement of both. Hence, thirdly, if 
either men or women arrogate to themselves exclusively 
any of the social work or social privileges which can be 
performed or exercised perfectly only in communion, they 
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will inevitably fail in their objects, and end probably in 
corrupting each other. Hence, in conclusion, this last 
inevitable result ; that wherever the nature of either man 
or woman is considered as self-dependent or self-sufficing, 
their rights and wrongs as distinct, their interests as opposed 
or even capable of separation, there we find cruel and 
imjust laws, discord and confhsion entering into all the 
forms of domestic and social life, and the element of decay 
in aU our institutions. In the midst of our apparent 
material prosperity, let some curious or courageous hand 
lift up but a comer of that embroidered pall which the 
superficial refinement of our privileged and prosperous 
classes has thrown over society, and how we recoil from 
the revelation of what lies seething and festering beneath ! 
How we are startled by ghmpses of hidden pain, and 
covert vice, and horrible wrongs done and suffered ! Then 
come strange trials before our tribunals, polluting the 
public mind. Then are great blue books piled up before 
Parliament, filled with reports of inspectors and committees. 
Then eloquent newspaper articles are let off like rockets 
into an abyss, just to show the darkness — and expire. 
Then have we fitful, clamorous bursts of popular indigna- 
tion and remorse; ha^ty partial remedies for antiquated 
mischiefs ; clumsy tinkering of barbarous and inadequate 
laws; — then the vain attempt to solder together im- 
deniable truths and admitted falsehoods into some brittle, 
plausible compromise ; — then at last the slowly awakening 
sense of a great want aching deep down at the heart of 
society, throbbing upwards and outwards with a quicker 
and a quicker pulse ; and then — what then ? What if 
this great want, this something which we crave and seek, 
be in a manner a part of ourselves ? — lying so near to us, 
so close at our feet, that we have overlooked and lost it in 
reaching after the distant, the difficult, the impracticable ? 



The Communion of Labour in Sanitary, Educational, 
Reformatory, and Penal Institutions. 

Work in some form or other is the appointed lot of all — 
divinely appelated ; and, given as equal the religious re- 
sponsibilities of the two sexes, might we not, in distributing 
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lihe work to be done in this world, combine and use i& 
more equal proportion the working faculties of men and 
women, and so find a remedy for many of those mistakes 
which have vitiated some of our noblest educational and 
charitable institutions? Is it not possible that in the 
apportioning of the work we may have too far sundered 
what in God's creation never can be sundered without 
pain and mischief, the masculine and the feminine in- 
fluences ? — lost the true balance between the element of 
power and the element of love ? and trusted too much to 
mere mechanical means for canying out high religious 
and moral purposes 7 

It seems indisputable that the mutual influence of the 
two sexes — brain upon brain — life upon life — becomes 
more subtle, and spiritual, and complex, more active and 
more intense, in proportion as the whole human race is 
improved and developed. The physiologist knows this 
well: let the moralist give heed to it, lest in becoming 
more intense, and active, and extended, such influences 
become at the same time less beneficent, less healthful, and 
less manageable. 

It appears to me that we do wrong to legislate, and 
educate, and build up institutions without taking cog- 
nisance of this law of our being. It appears to me that 
the domestic afiections and the domestic duties — what I 
have called the " communion of love and the communion 
of labour " — must be taken as the basis of all the more com- 
plicate social ' relations, and that the fiimily sympathies 
must be carried out and developed in all the forms and 
duties of social existence, before we can have a prosperous, 
healthy, happy, and truly Christian community. Yes ! — 
I have the deepest conviction, founded not merely on my 
own experience and observation, but on the testimony of 
some of the wisest and best men among us, that to enlarge 
the working sphere of woman to the measure of her 
faculties, to give her a more practical and authorised share 
in all social arrangements which have for their object the 
ameKoration of evil and suffering, is to elevate her in the 
social scale; and that whatever renders womanhood re- 
spected and respectable in the estimation of the people 
tends to humanise and refine the people. 

It is surely an anomaly that, while women are divided 
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'jB^m men in learning and tvorking by certain superstition^ 
of a conventional morality, and in social position by the 
'vrhole spirit and tendency of our past legislation, their 
material existence and interests are regarded as identical ; 
-— identical however only in this sense — that the material 
and social interests of the Woman are always supposed to 
be merged in those of the man ; while it is never taken for 
granted ^lat the true interests of the man are inseparable 
from those of the woman : so at the outset we are met by 
inconsistency and confusion, such as must inevitably dis- 
turb the security and integrity of all the mutual relations. 

Here then I take my stand, not on any hypothesis oi 
expediency, but on what I conceive to be an essential law 
of life; and I conclude that all our endowments for social 
good, whatever their especial purpose or denomination—^ 
educational, sanitary, charitable, penal — ivill prosper and 
folfil their objecrin so fer as we^ cany out iL p^ciple 
of combining in due proportion the masculine and the 
feminine element, and will Ml or become perverted into 
some form of evil in so &t as we neglect or ignore it. 



Hospitals. 

I WILL now proceed to illustrate my position by certain 
&cts connected with the administration of various public 
institutions at home and abroad. 

And, first, with regard to hospitals. 

What is the purpose of a great hospital ? Ask a physi- 
cian or a surgeon, zealous in his profession : he will 
probably answer that a great hospital is a great medical 
school in which the art of healing is scientifically and ex- 
perimentally taught ; where the human sufferers who crowd 
those long vistas of beds are not men and women, but 
" eases " to be studied : and so under one aspect it ought 
to be, and must be. A great, well-ordered medical school 
is absolutely necessary ; and to be able to regard the various 
aspects of (fisease with calm discrimination, the too sensitive 
human sylnpathies must be set aside. Therefore much 
need is there here of all the masculine firmness of nerve 
and strength of understanding. But surely a great hospital 
has another purpose, that for which it was originally founded 
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an^ endowed, namely, as a refiige and solace for disease 
and suffering. Here are congregated in terrible reality all 
the ills enumerated in Milton's visionary lazar-house, — 

*« All maladief 
Of ghastly spasm or racking tortnre, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, wide-wasting pestilence "-^ 

I spare you the rest of the horrible catalogue. ¥Le goes 

on — 

" Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ; despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch." 

But why must despair tend the sick ? We can imagine 
a far different influence " busiest from couch to couch ! " 

There is a passage in Tennyson's poems, written long 
before the days of Florence Nightingale, which proves that 
poets have been rightly called prophets, and see " the thing 
that shall be as the thing that is." I will repeat the pas- 
sage. He is describing the wounded warriors nursed and 
tended by the learned ladies. 

** A kindlier influence reigned, and everywhere 
liOw voices with the ministering hand 
Hung round the sick. The maidens came, they talked. 
They sung, they read, till she, not fair, began 
To gather light, and she that was, became 
Her former beauty treble ; to and fro^ 
liike creatures native unto gracious act, 
And in their own clear element they moved.** 

This you will say is the poetical aspect of the scene : was 
it not poetical too when the poor soldier said that the very 
shadow of Florence Nightingale passing over his bed seemed 
to do him good ? 

But to proceed. The practical advantages, the absolute 
necessity of a better order of nurses to take the charge and 
supervision of the sick in our hospitals, is now so fer ad- 
mitted that it is superfluous to add anything to what I said 
in my former Lecture. It is not now maintained that a 
class of women, whom I have heard designated by those 
who employ them as drunken, vulgar, unfeeling, and in- 
efficient, without any religious sense of responsibility, and 
hardened by the perpetual sight of suffering, are alone 
eligible to nurse and comfort the sick poor. One great 

Q 3 
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cause of the cmelty and neglect charged against hospital 
nurses is, that they become insensibly and gradually hardened 
by perpetual sights and sounds of suffering. « A good 
nurse ought to receive every new case of affliction as if it 
were the first ; " so it has been said : but if we look for 
this ever fresh fount of sympathy and conscientiousness 
either fix)m natural kindness of heart, sense of duty, or love, 
of gain, we shall be disappointed. In a small hospital for 
wretched, helpless, bedridden paupers, one of the religious 
women acknowledged to me that their duties were of a 
nature so painful and revolting, and in their issue, which 
could end only in death, so depressing, that still, after being 
for years accustomed to the work, they were obliged every 
morning to dedicate themselves anew to their duty, " for 
the love of God." It is because they were accustomed to 
the work, that such a renewed and especial consecration to 
it in heart and soul was daily necessary : nothing hardens 
like custom. 

"You ought to imderstand," said Mr. Maurice, "that 
the study of disease for the purpose of science has no ten^ 
dency to harden the heart." True; but to minister to 
disease with no ulterior purpose but self-interest, though it 
be of an elevated and enlightened kind, does and must 
harden the heart in the long run. 

It is one cause of that languor, and despondency, and 
impatience, which sometimes comes over zealous and kind- 
hearted women who devote themselves to the sick, and 
miserable, and perverted, and ignorant poor, that they 
begin with a conviction that they shall find their reward in 
a certain palpable residt of their labour ; that after a time 
they shall be able to count their. successes on their fingers. 
Those who set about fulfilling the teaching of Christ on 
such terms are only a degree better than those who work for 
hire of another kind. In what is heart-warm charity 
better than ambition or love of glory if it be not in this— - 
that those who do God's work must devote themselves to it 
daily in a stronger faith, and in a loftier hope, in the &ith 
that no atom of such work shall be lost or pass away ? 

Pne purpose of an hospital supposes the presence of the 
feminine nature to minister through love as well as the- 
masculine intellect to rule through power, — the presence 
of those who can soothe and comfort as weU aa those who 
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can heal. Now I will speak of what I have seen where 
this combined regime prevails. 

The Paris hospitals are so admirably organised by the 
religious women, who in almost every instance share in the 
administration so &r as regards the care of the sick, that I 
have often been surprised that hitherto the numbers of our 
medical men who have studied at Paris have not made any 
attempts to introduce a better system of female nursing 
into the hospitals at home. But they appear to have re- 
garded eveiy thing of the kind with despair or indifference. 

In my former Lecture I mentioned several of the most 
famous of these hospitals : during my last visit to Paris I 
visited an hospital which I had not before seen — the hos- 
pital Lariboissi^re, which appeared to me a model of all that 
a civil hospital ought to be, clean, aiiy, light, and lofty, 
above all, cheerftd. I should observe that generally in the 
hospitals served by Sisters of Charity, there is ever an air 
of cheerftdness caused by their own sweetness of temper 
and voluntary devotion to their work. At the time that I 
visited this hospital it contained 612 patients, 300 men and 
312 women, in two ranges of building divided by a veiy 
pretty garden. The whole interior management is entrusted 
to twenty-five trained Sisters of the same Order as those 
who serve the Hotel-Dieu. There are besides about forty 
servants, men and women, — men to do the rough work, 
and male nurses to assist in the men's wards under the 
superintendence of the Sisters. There are three physicians 
and two surgeons in constant attendance, a steward or 
comptroller of accounts, and other officers. To complete 
this picture, I must add that the hospital Lariboissiere was 
founded by a lady, a rich heiress, a married woman too, 
whose husband, after her death, carried out her intentions 
to the utmost with zeal and fidelity. She had the assistance 
of the best architects in France to plan her building : me- 
dical and scientific men had aided her with their counsels. 
What the feminine instmct of compassion had conceived 
was by the manly intellect planned and ordered, and again 
by female aid administered. In all its arrangements this 
hospital appeared to me a perfect example of the combined 
working of men and women.* 

* The superiority of small hospitals over large ones in regard to all 
the laatsX conditions of management and the health of the patients was 

O 3 
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. In contrast with this splendid foundation, I will mention 
another not less admirable in its way. 

When I was at Vienna, I saw a small hospital belonging 
to the Sisters of Charity there. The beginning had been 
very modest, two of the Sisters having settled in a small 
old house. Several of the adjoining buildings were added 
one after the other, connected by wooden corridors: the 
only new part which had any appearance of being adapted 
to its purpose was the infinnary, in which were fifty-two 
patients, twenty-six men and twenty-six women, besides 
nine beds for cholera. There were fifty Sisters, of whom 
one-half were employed in the house, and the other half 
were going their rounds amongst the poor, or nursing the 
sick in private houses. There was a nursery for infents, 
whose mothers were at work ; a day-school for one hundred 
and fifty girls, in which only knitting and sewing were 
taught ; all clean, orderly, and, above aJl, cheerftd. There 
was a dispensary, where two of the Sisters were employed 
in making up prescriptions, homoeopathic and allopathic. 
There was a large aiiy kitchen where three of the Sisters 
with two assistants were cooking. There were two priests 
and two physicians. So that, in fact, under this roof we 
had the elements on a small scale of an English work- 
house; but very different was the spirit which ani- 
mated it. 

I saw at Vienna another excellent hospital for women 
alone, of which the whole administration and support rested 
with the ladies of the Order of St. Elizabeth. These are 
cloistered J that is, not allowed to go out of their home to 
nurse the sick and poor ; nor have they any schools ; but 
all sick women who apply for admission are taken in without 
any questions asked, so long as there is room for them — 
cases of child-birth excepted. At the time I visited this 
hospital it contained ninety-two patients: about twenty 

pointed oat to me by a distingaished Italian physician ; but he thought 
they would involve more material difficulties, more trouble to the officials, 
more expense to the public, and be less convenient and available as 
Rchools for young surgeons and physicians. In this view Miss Night- 
ingale seems to agree. 

In the ** Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science for 1858/' there is a paper by Florence Nightingale ** On 
the Sanitary Condition of Hospitals,*' in which the admirable construc- 
tion of the Iiariboisai^ Hospital is pointed out and a plan given. 
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were cases of cholera. There were sixteen beds in each 
ward, over which two Sisters presided. The dispensary, 
which was excellently arranged, was entirely managed by 
two of the ladies. The Superior told me that they have 
always three or more Sisters preparing for their profession 
under the best apothecaries ; and there was a large garden 
principally of medicinal and kitchen herbs. Nothing could 
exceed the purity of the air, and the cleanliness, order, 
and quiet everywhere apparent. 

In the great civil hospital at Vienna, one of the largest' 
I have ever seen, larger even than the Hotel Dieu at Paris, 
I found that the Sisters of Charity were about to be intro- 
duced. One of my friends there, a distinguished natu- 
ralist and philosopher, as well as physician, told me that 
the disorderly habits and the want of intelligence in the 
paid female nurses, had induced him to join with his col- 
leagues in inviting the cooperation of the religious Sisters, 
though it was at first rather against their will. In the 
hospital of St. John at Salzburgh the same change had been 
found necessary. 

I suppose that every traveller who has visited Milan re- 
members at least the outside of that most venerable and 
beautiful building, the ^Spedale Maggiore (the Great Hos- 
pital). The exquisite and florid grace of the fii9ade, with its 
terra-cotta mouldings, suggests the idea of some feiry struc- 
ture, some palace of pleasure, rather than an asylum for 
the sick and poor. Although I could not help feeling this 
want of fitness — for fitness is the first principle of taste — yet 
as an artist I was struck with admiration of the architectural 
elegance, and used to stand before it, entranced as by music 
to Qie eye. But it is not of the exterior, but of the interior 
I have now to speak. It is the largest hospital I have ever 
visited, larger than the Hotel-Dieu at Paris, larger even 
than the great hospital at Vienna; and contained, on the 
day I visited it, more than 2500 patients, without reckon- 
ing those in the lying-in hospital and the hospital for 
foimdlings and sick children, in connection with it. This 
large nimiber I was told arose from a very sick season, and , 
the prevalence of cholera : in general the number of pa- ' 
tients does not exceed 1500. It belongs to the munici- 
pality, and is managed by six governors, each of whom is 
supreme acting governor for two months in the year. 

G 4 
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Forty Sisters of Charity and their Superior, "with a large 
staff of female assistants, managed the nursing. 

Had I been content, like other travellers, with admiring 
and studying the beautiful architecture, I should have 
brought away a pleasanter impression of this great hospital; 
but the interior disappointed me. It seemed to me too 
large, too crowded, and the management not quite satis- 
fectory. It is the most richly endowed hospital in all 
Europe, and yet they say that it is deeply in debt. The 
change of government every two months must be injurious. 
I had not time to go into details, but would recommend 
those who are interested in such matters to study the admi- 
nistrative arrangements of this great hospital, and see where 
the good and the evil may lie. It is a great medical school. 

I had, when in Piedmont, particular opportunities for 
learning the state of feeling in regard to the service of the 
hospitals, and it deserves some consideration. 

A great number of the medical students were in open 
opposition to the Sisters employed in the hospitals, and on 
inquiring I found that this opposition arose from various 
causes. In the first place, it was generally allowed that there 
is a great laxity of morals — I might give it a harder name — 
prevalent among the medical students in Turin as elsewhere, 
and that the influence of these religious women, the strict order 
and surveillance exercised and enforced by them wherever 
they ruled, is in the highest degree distasteful to those 
young men : more especially the protection afforded by the 
Sisters to the poor young female patients, when convalescent, 
or afler leaving the hospitals, had actually excited a feeling 
against them ; though as women, and as religious women, 
one might think that this was a duty, and not the least 
sacred of their duties. 

This adverse feeling took the colour of liberalism. 

Now I had, and have, an intense sympathy with the 
Piedmontese, in their brave struggle for political and 
religious independence; but I cannot help wishing and 
hoping that the reform, in both cases, may be carried out 
in the progressive, not in the destructive spirit ; and, thanks 
to those enlightened men who guide the councils of Pied- 
mont, and who do not "mistake reverse of wrong fox 
right," it has hitherto been so. 
• It wiU be remembered that the Sisters of Charity were 
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excepted when other religious orders were suppressed ; and, 
in consequence it was a sort of fiwhion with an ultra party 
to consider them as part of an ecclesiastical regime^ which 
had been identified with aU the evils of tyranny, ignorance, 
.and priestly domination. This feeling was subsiding when 
I was there. The heroism of the sixty-two Sisters of 
Charity, who had accompanied the Piedmontese armies to 
the East, and of their Superior, Madame de Cordera, had 
excited in the public mind a degree of enthusiasm which 
silenced the vulgar and short-sighted opposition of a set of 
dissipated, thoughtless boys. 

One thing more had occurred which struck me. A few 
months before my arrival, and as a part of this medical 
agitation, a petition or protest had been drawn up by the 
medical students and the yoimg men who served in the 
apothecaries' shops, against the small dispensaries and infir- 
maries which the Sisters had of their own for the poor, and 
for children. The plea was, not that their infirmaries were 
ill-served or that the medicines were ill-compounded, or 
that any mistakes had occurred fi:om ignorance or imskil-. 
ftdness, but that this small medical practice, tmpaid and 
beneficent, ** took the bread out of the men's mouths." 
Before we laugh at this short-sighted foUy and cruelty, 
which supposes that the interests of the two sexes can 
possibly be antagonistic instead of being inseparably bound 
up together, we must recollect that we have had some 
specimens of the same feeling in our own country ; as for 
instance, the opposition to the national female school of 
design, and the steady opposition of the inferior part of the 
medical profession to all female practitioners. That some 
departments of medicine are peculiarly suited to women is 
beginning to strike the public mind. I know that there 
are enlightened and distinguished physicians both here and 
in France, who take this view of the subject, though the 
medical profession as a body entertain a peculiar dread of 
all innovation, which they resist with as much passive per- 
tinacity as boards of guardians and London Corporations.* 

* In the Memoirs of Lord Cockburn, we have an edifying instance of 
the extent to which professional habits of thinking may unconsciously 
verge on prejudice the most absurd and cruel : — " In 1800, the people of 
Edinburgh were much occupied about the removal of an evil in the 
system of their infirmary ; which evil, though strenuously defended by 
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Before I leave Piedmont, I must mention two more 
hospitals, because of the contrast they afford, which wiU 
aptly illustrate the principle I am endeavouring to advo- 
cate. 

The hospital of St. John at Vercelli, which I had the 
opportunity of inspecting minutely, left a strong impressions 
on my mind. At the time I visited it, it contained nearly 
400 patients. There was besides, in aa adjacent building, a 
school and hospital for poor children. The whole interior 
economy of these two hospitals was imder the management 
of eighteen women, with a staff of assistants both male and 
female. The Superior, a veiy handsome, intelligent woman, 
had been trained at Paris, and had presided over this 
provincial hospital for eleven years. There was the same 
cheeriulness which I have had occasion to remark in all 
institutions where the religious and feminine elements were 
allowed to influence the material administration ; and every- 
thing was exquisitely clean, airy, and comfortable. In this 
instance the dispensary (Pharmacie) was managed by 
apothecaries, and not by the women. 

Now, in contrast with this hospital, I will describe a 
femous hospital at Turin. It is a recent building, with 
all the latest improvements, and considered, in respect 
to fitness for its purpose, as a chef-cTceuvre of architecture. 
The contrivances and material appliances for the sick and 
convalescent were exhibited to me as the wonder and 
boast of the city ; certainly they were most ingenious. 
The management was in the hands of a committee of 
gentlemen ; under them a numerous staff of priests and 
physicians. Two or three female servants of the lowest 
class were sweeping -and cleaning. In the convalescent 

able men, it is difficult now to believe could ever have existed. The 
medical officers consisted at that time of the whole members of the col- 
leges of physicians and of surgeons, who attended the hospital by a 
, monthly rotation : so that the patients had the chance of an opposite 
treatment, according to the whim of the doctor, every thirty days. Dr. 
James Gregory, whose learning extended beyond that of his profession, 
attacked tms absurditv in one of his powerful, but wild and peraonal, 
quarto pamphlets. The public was entirely on his side, and so at last 
were the managers, who resolved that the medical officers should be 
appointed permanently, as they have ever since been. Most of the 
piedical profession, including Uie whole private lecturers, and even the 
two colleges, who all held that the power of annovin^ the patients in 
their turn was their right, were vehement against this mnovation ; and 
«ome of them went to leiw in opposition to iV* 
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wards I saw a great deal of card-playing. All was formal, 
cold, clean, and silent ; no cheerful, kindly iaces, no soft; 
low voices, no Hght active figures were hovering round. 
I left the place with a melancholy feeling, shared as I 
found by those who were with me. One of them, an 
accomplished physician, felt and candidly acknowledged 
the want of female influence here. 

One of the directors of the great military hospital at 
Turin told me' that he regarded it as one of the best deeds 
of his life, that he had recommended, and carried through, 
the employment of the Sisters of Charity in this institution. 
Before the introduction of these ladies, the sick soldiers 
had been nursed by orderlies sent from the neighbouring 
barracks — men chosen because they were xmfit for other 
work. The most rigid discipline was necessaiy to keep 
them in order; and the dirt, neglect, and general im- 
morality were frightful. Any change was, however, resisted 
by the military and medical authorities, till the invasion 
of the cholera : then the orderlies became, most of them, 
useless, distracted, and almost paralysed with terror. Some 
devoted Sisters of Charity were introduced in a moment 
of perplexity and panic ; then all went well — propriety, 
cleanliness, and comfort prevailed. "No day passes," 
said my informant, "that I do not bless God for the 
change which I was the humble instrument of accomplish- 
ing in this place I " 

Very similar was the information I received relative to 
the naval hospital at Genoa ; but I had not the opportunity 
of visiting it. 

Another excellent hospital at Turin, that of St. John, 
contained, when I visited it, 400 patients, a nearly equal 
number of men and women. There were, besides, a 
separate ward for sick children, and two wards containing 
about sixty " incurables " — ^the bedridden and helpless poor, 
of the same class which find refuge in our workhouses. 
The whole of this large establishment was under the 
management of twenty-two religious women, with a staff 
of about forty-five assistants, men . and women, and a large 
number of medical men and students. All was clean, 
and neat, and cheerftd. I was particularly struck by the 
neatness with which the food was served ; men brought 
it up in large trays^ but the ladies themselves distributed 
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it. Some friends of the poor sick were near the feeds: 
I remember being touched hy the sight of a little dog^ 
which, with its fore-paws resting on the bed and a pathetic 
wistful expression in its drooping face, kept its eyes stead- 
fastly fixed on the sick man ; a girl was kneeling beside 
him, to whom one of the Sisters was speaking words of 
comfort. 

In this hospital and otjiers I have found an excellent 
arrangement for the night-watch : it was a large sentry- 
box of an octagon-shape, looking each way, the upper part 
all of glass, but furnished with curtains : and on a kind 
of dresser or table were arranged writing materials, all 
kinds of medicine and restoratives which might be required 
in haste, and a supply of linen, napkins, &c. Here two 
Sisters watched all night long ; here the accounts were 
kept and the private business of the wards carried on 
in the daytime : a certain degree of privacy was thus 
secured for the ladies on duty when necessary. The 
Superior, whom we should call the matron, was an elderly 
woman, wearing the same simple convenient religious dress 
as the others, and only recognised by the large bunch of 
keys at her girdle. 

The Marchese Alfieri, one of the governors of the 
Hospice de la Matemite, described to me in terms of horror 
the state in which he had found the establishment when 
under the management of a board of governors who em-r 
ployed hired matrons and nurses. At last, in despair, 
he sent for some trained Sisters, ten of whom, with a 
Superior, now directed the whole in that spirit of order, 
cheerfulness, and unremitting attention, which belongs to 
them. The Marchese particularly dwelt on their economy. 
*^ We cannot," said he, " give them unlimited means (des 
fonds a discretion), for these good ladies think that all 
should go to the poor; but if we allow them a fixed sum, 
we find they can do more with that sum than we could 
have believed possible, and they never go beyond it : they 
are admirable accountants and economists." 

In a recent visit to Italy (1857, 1858), want of health 
precluded me fi:om making inquiries ; and yet more from 
substantiating them by the testimony of my ovm eyes : 
therefore I will say little, though some observation may 
have interest as bearing on the present theme and 
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5ihe Existing state of things. I found in Italy rather 
A feeling of suspicion towards the religious orders of 
charitable women, as instruments of the priesthood. I 
foimd the young men vulgarised by the want of refined 
female society, even to a greater degree than among our- 
flelves. When I have heard the Italian Liberals denoun- 
cing the feminine influences used against them, I have 
expressed astonishment why, if the influence were allowed 
to be poweriul, they did not make some eflfort to have it on 
their side in a higher and better form ? With regard to 
the female management in the ho^itals, it had been foimd 
indispensable : yet, except among the Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paul, there was a want pf good training, and these 
SoBurs de Charity, from their freedom and their ubiquity^ 
being uncloistered, I foimd especially objects of the po- 
pular suspicion, even while the poor had recourse to them 
in their maladies and their troubles, especially with their 
<jhildren, — the small girls' schools kept by these Sisters being 
in general the only training for the female children of the 
lower orders. 

In the magnificent hospital at Siena I found that the 
medical students had, in 1848, succeeded in getting the 
Sisters expelled ; but after a few months they were obliged 
to be recalled. In their absence the internal economy of 
the hospital had feUen into almost " cureless ruin." I found 
the nursing department in the hands of twenty-six Sisters ; 
and I foimd two of these energetic women standing, with 
a pile of prescriptions before them, preparing the medicines, 
and distributing them according to the orders of the medical 
officers ; and the women were found perhaps as delicate, as 
experienced, and as conscientious as any apothecaries' boys. 
But the circumstances under which they had been expelled 
and then brought back did not, I fancy, contribute to the 
harmonious working of the male and female officials in 
this instance. The ventilation and cleanliness vere perfect, 
and in point of situation and general arrangement I have 
Been nothing superior to this fine hospital. It forms one 
side of the square, in which stands the beautiful cathedral, 
and the palace fills up the other side. This propinquity 
suggests many thoughts ; but once I saw these associations 
•brought into a pecuKarly picturesque, and I might say, 
feaxM contrast.. It was when the : Grand Duke, of Tuscany 
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entertained the Pope on his progre^ in August, 1867. I 
stood that erening on the marble steps of the Duomo : the 
palace ^ gaUy iUuminated. Guarda were diawn up before 
the entrance, and a band of music was playing ; the lights 
flashed on the equipages of the high eccledastics and on 
their purple and scarlet tsostumes, and on the glittering 
orders and accoutrements of the civil and militaiy officers 
who were gathered to be presented to his Holiness : out- 
side the guards the people formed a dense, silent crowd. 
This was the scene on the left hand ; opposite, in darkest 
shadow, stood the hospital. Here and there a single taper, 
(the watch-light near some bed of suffering) gleamed dimly 
from the windows. In front of the entrance stood a party 
of that religious brotherhood, the Misericordia, so £uniliar 
to those who have lived at Florence or Siena, whose duty it 
is to give decent burial to the poor. They stood ther^, 
a still, solemn group, in their black robes and masks, wait- 
ing till the dead should be brought forth. It appeared :— ^ 
they Hfled the bier on their shoulders ; the priest ra.ised his 
cross, the low frmeral chant began, heard distinctly through 
the clash of the band, and they moved away, 1^e crowd 
opening for them, some Ming on their knees; and thus 
down the narrow street I watched them disappear, and 
never perhaps were the pomps and vanities, the miseries 
and the vicissitudes of life, brought into more close and 
startling contrast. 

I could relate much more of what I have seen in hofi^- 
pitals at home and abroad ; but this Lecture is intended to 
be suggestive only, and for this piupose I have said enough* 
Yet, before I pass on to another part of my subject, I must 
be allowed to make one or two observations on the testimony 
before me relative to the moral and medical efficiency of 
the lady-nurses sent to the East. 

In the midst of many differences of opinion, in one thing 
all are agreed : all to whom I have spoken^ without one 
exception, bear witness to the salutary influence exercised 
by the lady-nurses over the men, and the submission and 
gratitude of the patients. In the most violent attacks of 
fever and delirium, when the orderlies could not hold them 
down in their beds, the mere presence of one of these ladies^ 
instead of being exciting, had the effect of instantly cahning 
the spirits and subduing the most refractory. It is allowed 
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also that these ladies had the power to repress swearing 
and bad and coarse language ; to prevent the smuggling of 
brandy and raka into the wards ; to open the hearts of the 
sullen and desperate to contrition and responsive kindness. 
The fiwts are recorded, and remain uncontradicted ; but the 
natural inference to be drawn from them does not seem 
to have struck our medical men. 

With regard to the feeling between the nurses and the 
patients, here is a page of testimony from one of the nurses, 
which can hardly be read without emotion. 

" We have attended many hundreds of the sick in the 
British army, suffering under every form of disease — the 
weary, wastbg, low typhus fever or dysentery; or the 
agonies of the fix)st bite; and they were surrounded by 
every accumulation of misery. For the fevered lips there 
was no cooling drink, for the smking frame no strengthen- 
ing food, for the wounded limb no soft pillow, for many no 
watchfrd hands to help ; but never did we hear a murmur 
pass their lips. Those whose privilege it was to nurse 
them noticed only obedience to orders, respectftd gratitude, 
patience, and the most self-denying consideration for those 
who ministered. Even when in an apparently, dying state 
they would look up in our faces and smile." 

She adds in another place, with deep natural feeling, 
"It was so sad to see them die one after another; we 
Jeamed to love them so ! " 

**We were trained," she says, "under the hospital 
nurses at home, receiving our instructions from them ; and 
what we saw there of disobedience to medical orders and 
cruelty to patients would fill pages, and make you shudder. 
More of evil language was heard in one hour in a London 
hospital than met my ears during months in a military 

one." 

The drawbacks in regard to our volunteer ladies were 

not want of sense nor want of zeal, but the want of robust 

health, experience, and sufficient training. 

The experiment of a staff of the volunteer lady-nurses 

from St. John's House*, with paid and trained nurses 

-under their orders, has lately been made in King's College 

Hospital. I think I may say that it has so far succeeded. 

* 

* XbA tsainiog inAtitntion for nnrsee, in Queen Square, Westminster. 
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I have the testimony of one of the gentlemen filling a high 
official situation at the hospital, (and who was at firat 
opposed to the introduction of these ladies, or at least most 
doubtful of their success,) that they have up to this time 
succeeded; that strong prejudices have been overcome, 
that there has been a purifying and harmonising influence 
at work since their arrival. The testimony borne by the 
ladies themselves to the courtesy of the medical men and 
the students, and the entire harmony with which they now 
work together, struck me even more. 

The same conquest was obtained by the volunteer ladies 
in the Crimea. One of them says, " So misrepresented 
were the army-surgeons that the Sisters and Ladies feared 
them more than any other horrors." " We were told to 
expect rebuff, discouragement, even insult. We never 
during this whole year experienced any other than assist- 
ance, encouragement, gentlemanly treatment, and, from 
many, the most cordial kindness." Of course there were 
some exceptions, but this was to be expected ; and in re- 
ference to the principle for which I am now pleading, " the 
communion of labour," I consider this testimony very 
6atisfactory. 



Prisons. 

I MUST now say a few words with regard to female ad- 
ministration in prisons. 

After the revelations made by Howard seventy or eighty 
years ago, and their immediate effect in rousing the atten- 
tion and sympathy of Europe, one would have thought it 
impossible to Ml back into the ghastly horrors he had dis- 
covered and exposed. Yet in 1816, his name was already 
almost forgotten. The acts of parliament he had procured 
were become a dead letter, were openly and grossly violated. 
The very slow progress made by moral influences in the 
last century is very striking, taken in connection with the 
cold and formal scepticism which then found fiivour with 
men who fencied themselves philosophers, but were only 
leading a popular reaction against tiie formal theological 
superstitions of the previous century. There was indeed, 
with much intellectual movement, a deadijess of feelipg,*an 
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indifference to the well-being of the masses, an utterly low 
standard of principle, religious, moral, political, which in 
these days of a more awakened public conscience seems 
hardly conceivable. We make slow work of it now ; we 
want a higher standard in high places ; but in this at least 
we are improved, — men. do not rww dispute that sucai or 
such things ought to be done, may be done, must be done ; 
unhappily they do dispute endlessly as to the how, the when, 
and the where, till they defeat their own purposes, allow 
great principles to be shelved by wretched perplexities of 
detail, and shrink back, cowed by the passive, stolid resist- 
ance of ignorance and self-interest. Forty years after the 
publication of Howard^s " State of Prisons," what was the 
state of the greatest prison in England ? When Elizabeth 
Fiy ventured into that " den of wild beasts," as it was 
called, the female ward in Newgate, about 300 women were 
found crammed together, begging, swearing, drinking, fight- 
ing, gambling, dancing, and dressing up in men's clothes, 
and two jailors set to watch them, who stood jeering at the 
door, literally afraid to enter. Elizabeth Fry would have 
been as safe in the men's wards as among her own sex ; 
she would certainly have exercised there an influence as 
healing, as benign, as redeeming ; but she did well in the 
first instance, and in the then state of public feeling, to 
confine her efforts to the miserable women.* 

I know that there are many persons who would receive 
with a laugh of scorn or a shudder of disgust, the idea of 
having virtuous, religious, refined, well-educated women, 
brought into contact with wretched and depraved prisoners 
of the other sex. It would even be more revolting than 
the idea of a bom lady — a Florence Nightingale, or a Miss 
Anderson, or a Miss Shaw Stewart — nursing a wounded 
soldier, appeared only two years ago. Yet this is precisely 
what I wish to see tried. Captain Maconochie mentions the 
influence which his wife exercised over the most hardened 

* The Act of Parliament procured through Mrs. Fry's influence, 
ordered the appointment of matrons and female officers in all our pri- 
sons ; but no provision has been made for their proper training, nor are 
the qualifications at all defined. 

My idea is that, besides a superior order of female superintendents, we 
should have lady visitors also, as it is like an infusion of fresh life and 
energy ; but I do not think that such visiting should be confined to the 
female wards. 

H 
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and horrible criminals, the conyicts at Norfijlk Island: 
because she was fearless, and gentle, and a womanj those 
men respected her— they who respected nothing else in 
heaven or earth. It was something like the samtaiy milu- 
ence which the surgeon's wife exercised over the cholera 
patients in a military hospital, and which I mentioned in my 
former Lecture.* Such instances might be multipHed;- 
indeed many such ca^es are matters of notoriety ; but so for 
as I can see, they are always regarded as the consequence of 
accident, not the result of an essential law ; they have led 
to no ferther experiments, and no inference to guide us 
systematically has been drawn from them. 

In my Lecture last year I mentioned . the employment of 
trained Sisters of Charity in some of the prisons of Pied- 
mont. When I was there a few months ago, I obtained, 
by the courtesy of our ambassador, a written memorandum 
of the rules and regulations applied to them, the conditions 
under which they were employed, and the price paid for 
their services to the religious institutions they belonged to. 
I think it unnecessary to give here the twenty-three articles 
of this regulation, which would not be applicable, at least 
only partially applicable, in this country. It appears that 
twenty-eight of these ladies are employed in five reformatoiy 
prisons (one of which is for females, the others for men), 
and that eight of the other prisons (Carceri giudiziarie) are 
partly administered by the " Sttore,^^ but the number was 
not fixed in each prison. 

In the general Report on the condition of the prisons, 
addressed to the Minister of the Interior, I found this para- 
graph, which I translate from the original Italian : — 

" It is an indisputable fact that the prisons which are 
served by the Sisters are the best ordered, the most cleanly, 
and in all respects the best regulated in the country ; hence 
it is to be desired that the number should be increased ; 
and this is the more desirable because where the Sisters are 
not established, the criminal women are imder the charge of 
jailors of the other sex, which ought not to be tolerated." 

To this I add the testimony of the Minister himself itom 
a private communication. " Not only have we experienced 
the advantage of employing the Sisters of Charity in the 
prisons, in the supervision of the details, in distiibuting, 

• •* Sisters of Charity," p. 69. 
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food, preparing medicines, and nursing the sick in the in- 
firmaries ; but we find that the influence of these ladies on 
the minds of the prisoners, when recovering fix)m sickness, 
haa been productive of the greatest benefit, as leading to 
permanent reform in many cases and a better firame of mind 
always : for this reason, among others, we have given them 
eveiy encouragement."* 

Among the other reasons alluded to, the greater economy 
of the management was a principal one. It is admitted, 
even by those who are opposed to them, that in the admi-r 
nistration of details these women can always make a given 
sum go much fiirther than the paid officials of the other 
sex. I must add that, in some of the prisons mentioned to 
me, canteens were allowed, where the prisoners, besides 
tiheir rations, might purchase various indulgences. These 
canteens were placed under the direction of the Sisters; 
but as they protested against the sale of wine and brandy 
to the prisoners, except when medically prescribed, some 
disagreement arose between them and the other officials, 
and I do not know how it terminated. 

Even at the risk of wearying you with this part of my 
subject, I will venture to describe, as briefly as I can, a 
certoin'refonnatozy prison of a v^ry unusL kind, Ld 
which lefl; a strong impression on my mind of the good that 
may be effected by very simple means. A prison governed 
diiefly by women — and the women as well as the men who 
directed it responsible only to the Government, and not 
merely subordinate like the female officers in our prisons- 
was a singular spectacle ; and I hope it will be distinctly 
xmderstood that in describing what I have seen, it is not 
with any idea that these arrangements could be, or ought 
to be, exactly imitated among us. I only suggest the &,cts 
as illustrative of the principle I advocate, and as worthy of 
the consideration of humane and philosophic thinkers. 

This prison at Neudorf is an experiment which as yet 
has only had a three years^ trial, but it has so completely 
succeeded up to this time that they are preparing to 
organise eleven dther prisons on the same plan. From a 

* Ift my former lecture, ** Sisters of Charity," I have alluded to the 
employment of women in the prisons of Piedmont. My visit to Tarin 
in November 1856, confirmed by personal knowledge and inqoiry the 
testimony already received on this point, 

H 2 
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xjonversation I had with one of the Government officers, I 
could understand that the economy of the administration is 
a strong recommendation, as well as the moral success. Its 
origin i8 worth mentioning. It beg«m by the efforts made 
by two humane ladies to find a refuge for those wretched 
creatures of their own sex who, after undergoing their 
term of punishment, were cast out of the prisons. These 
ladies, not finding at hand any persons prepared to carry 
out their views, sent to France for two women of a religious 
order which was founded for the reformation of lost and 
depraved women ; and two of the Sisters were sent from 
Angers accordingly. A£t&r a while this small institution 
attracted the notice of the Government. It was taken in 
hand officially, enlarged, and or&[anised as a prison as well 
as a penitentiary ; ie original plan being strictly adhered 
to, and the same management retained. 

At the time that I visited it, this prison consisted of 
several different buildings and a large garden enclosed by 
high walls. The inmates were divided into three classes 
completely separated. The first were the criminals, the. 
most desperate characters, brought there from the prisons 
at Vienna, and the very refuse of those prisons. They had 
been brought there six or eight at a time, fettered hand 
and foot, and guarded by soldiers and policemen. 

The second class, drafted from the first, were called the 
penitents ; they were allowed to assist in the house, to 
cook, and to wash, and to work in the garden, which last 
was a great boon. There were more than fifty of this class. 

The third class were the voluntaries, those who, when 
their term of punishment and penitence had expired, pre- 
ferred remaining in the house, and were allowed to do so. 
They were employed in work of which a part of the profit 
was retained for their benefit. There were about twelve 
or fourteen of this class. The whole nimiber of criminals 
then in the prison exceeded 200, and they expected more 
the next day. 

To manage these unhappy, disordered, perverted creatures, 
there were twelve women, assisted by' three chaplains, a 
surgeon, and a physician : none of the men resided in the 
house, but visited it every day. The soldiers and police 
ofQcers, who had been sent in the first instance as guards 
and jailors, had been dismissed. The dignity, good sense, . 
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patience, and tenderness of this female board of manage* 
ment were extraordinary. The ventilation and the clean- 
liness were perfect; while the food, beds, and ftimiture 
were of the verjr coarsest kind. The medical saperrision 
was important, where there was as much disease — of 
frightful, physical disease — as there was of moral disease, 
crime, and misery. There was a surgeon and physician, 
who visited daily. There was a dispensary, under ike care 
of two Sisteis wL acted as cUef n^ ^nd apothecaries.. 
One of these was busy with the sick, the other went roimd 
with me. She was a little, active woman, not more thaai 
two or three and thirty, with a most cheerful fece and 
bright, kind, dark eyes. She had been two years in the 
prison, and had previously received a careful training of 
five years — ^three years in the general duties of her vocation, 
and two years of medical traimng. She spoke with great 
intelligence of the differences of individual temperament, 
requiring a different medical and moral treatment. 

The Sister who superintended the care of the criminals 
was the oldest I saw, and she was bright-looking also. 
The Superior, who presided over the whole establishment, 
had a serious look, and a pale, care-worn, but perfectly 
mild and dignified fece. 

The difference between the countenances of those 
criminals who had lately arrived, and those who had been 
admitted into the class of penitents, was extraordinary. 
The first were either stupid, gross, and vacant, or absolutely 
fnghtftd from the predominance of evil propensities. The 
latter were at least humanised. 

When I expressed my astonishment that so small a 
number of women could manage such a set of wild and 
wicked creatures, the answer was " If we want assistance 
we shall have it; but it is as easy with our system to 
manage two hundred or three hundred as one himdred or 
fifly." She then added devoutly, ** The power is not in 
ourselves, it is granted fi'om above." It was plain that she 
had the most perfect feith in that power, and in the text 
which declared all things possible to feith. 

We must bear in mind that here men and women were 
acting together ; that in all the regulations, religious and 
sanitary, there was mutual aid, mutual respect, an inter- 
change of experience ; but the women were subordinate. 

H 3 
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only to the chief civil and ecclesiastical authority ; the 
internal administration rested with them. 

I hope it will be remembered here, and in other parts of 
this essay, that I am not arguing for any particular system 
of administration, or discipline, or kind or degree of punish- 
ment ; but merely for this principle, that whatever be the 
system selected as the best, it should be carried out by a 
due admixture of female influence and management com- 
bined with the man's government.* 



Reformatory Schools. 

If what I have said of the salutary effects of female 
influence in prisons carry any weight, yet more does it 
apply to the employment of superior women in the Re- 
formatory schools for young criminals. Profligate boys, 
accustomed to see only the most coarse and depraved 
women (their own female relatives are in general examples 
of the worst class), would be especially touched and tamed 
by the mere presence of a better order of women. I observe 
that in the last report of the school at Mettrai, mention is 
made of the nine Sisters of Charity who are employed to 
superintend the kitchen and infinnaiy; which last consists 
of a ward with about ten beds, and a corridor where the 
Sisters receive the out-patients ; and to the constant watch- 
fulness, medical skill, and gentle influence of these women 
much good is attributed. 

Mr. F. Hill, in his work on Crime, in speaking of the 
officials in the reformatory prisons for boys, says expressly 
that some of these officials ought to be women " for the 
sake of female influence, and to call into action those 
femily feelings, which Mr. Sidney Turner and Miss Car- 
penter think of such vital importance in the process of 
reformation." This is precisely the principle for which 
I am pleading, and in organising the new reformatory 
institutions it might be advantageously kept in view. 

" It should be remembered," adds Mr. Hill, " that up 
to the time of his commitment, a criminal has often had 

* Since this was written the prisons at Brixton and Fulham, men- 
tioned in the introductory letter, have been organise.d under female 
management. 
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no one to give hmx counsel or sympathy, no virtuous 
parent (ft kind relative to feel for him or guide him aright, 
and that there is consequently in his case a void which is 
perhaps first fiUed up by a kind prison officer. This may 
account for the almost filial affection often shown, parti- 
cularly by the yoimger prisoners, towards a good governor, 
chaplain, or matron." What we have now to do is to 
enlarge the application of this principle. 

The extreme difficulty of finding masters at the best of 
all our reformatory schools, that at Eedhill, was the sub- 
ject discussed in a meeting of benevolent and intelligent 
men, interested in this institution. I happened to be 
present. I heard the qualifications for a master to be set 
over these unhappy little delinquents thus described : — 
He must have great tenderness and kindness of heart, great 
power of calling forth and sympathising with the least 
manifestations of goodness or hopefulness; quick percep- 
tion of character; great firmness, and judgment, and 
command of temper ; skill in some handicraft, as carpen- 
tering and gardening ; a dignified or at least attractive 
presence, and good manners, — the personal qualities and 
appearance being found of consequence to impress the 
boys with respect. Now it is just possible that all these 
rare and admirable qualities, some of which God has given 
in a larger degree to the woman and others to the man, 
might be found conbined in one man; but such a man 
has not yet been met with, and many such would hardly 
be found for ,a stipend of SOL or 40Z. a year. Then, in 
this dilemma, instead of insisting on a combination of the 
paternal and the maternal qualifications in one person, 
might it not be possible, by associating some well educated 
and well trained women in the administration of these 
schools, to produce the required influences — the tender- 
ness, the sympathy, the superior manners, and refined 
deportment on one hand, and the firmness and energy, the 
manly govemijient, and skill in handicrafts and gardening, 
on the other ? This solution was not proposed by any one 
of the gentlemen who spoke ; it did not seem to occur to 
any one present ; and yet is it not worth consideration ? 
At all events I must express my conviction that, going 
on as they are now doing, without the combination of 
those influences which ought to represent in such a com- 

H 4 
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munity the maternal and sisterly, as well as the paternal 
and Eternal, relations of the home, their efforts will be 
in vain: their admirable institution will Ml to pieces 
sooner or later, and people will attribute such a residt to 
eveiy possible cause except the real one. 



Penitentiabies and Houses of Refuge. 

The reformatory schools for perverted and criminal girls 
present many more difficulties than those for boys. I do 
not know how it is intended to meet these especial difficid- 
ties, nor what consideration has as yet been given to them, 
nor in whose hands the administration of these reformatory 
schools is to be placed ; for all I have as yet heard upon 
the subject, and aU the pamphlets and au^orities I have 
been able to consult, have reference principally to the 
treatment of delinquent boys, and very little mention is 
made of the poor female children of the " perishing and 
dangerous class" — (^perishing and dangerous in every 
sense of these words they too surely are I) One thing 
is most certain, th^t in their case the supervision of pure- 
minded, humane, intelligent, and experienced men will be 
as necessary as the feminine element in the reformatory 
schools for boys ; and for similar reasons, medical know- 
ledge will be required in addition to the moral and 
religious influences. This has, I think, obtained too little 
consideration, and it is one of great importance. 

It is worth noticing that a proposal, made during this 
session of parliament*, to aid the female penitentiaries by 
a grant of public money, however small, and thus obtain 
from the government the mere recognition of the existence 
of such institutions and their necessity, fell to the grotmd ; 
even the usual deprecatory intimation that it would be 
*' considered and brought forward next session," — the 
common device by which troublesome propositions are 
stifled or shuffled off, — was not liere vouchsafed : the 
motion was received with absolute silence, and set aside 
by a few words fix)m the speaker. 

I can conceive that there might be many reasons for this 

* July 15, 185e. 
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reluctance to discuss such themes officially. It might not* 
only offend the nice decorum of our House of Commons ; 
it might perhaps awaken in some generous and conscien^ 
tious mind, a keener touch of retrospective pity, a more 
acute and self-reproachftd pain. Let us, therefore, set the 
past aside ; let us accept the excuse that a far lower stand- 
ard of feeling and opinion existed on this miserable subject 
some years ago ; and let us think with gratitude of the 
more hopeful present, of the wiser and better future which 
we may anticipate both for men and wcnnen. 

And since these female reformatories must eventually 
find their place among the public exigencies to be con* 
sidered, one may ask, what makes the case of poor, 
depraved, delinquent girls fiur worse in itself, far more 
difficult to deal with, far more hopeless altogether, than 
that of depraved delinquent boys ? How is it that, below 
the lowest class of men, there is a lower class of women, 
abased by the total loss of self-respect, and perverse from 
a sense of perpetual wrong ? It is so, we are told ; but 
why is it so? Does it arise from the greater delicacy 
€f the organisation — from the perpetual outrage to the 
nature of the creature thus sacrificed ? I cannot go into 
these questions at present. I must leave them to be con- 
sidered and settled by such of our medical men and our 
clergy who may be — what all of them ought to be — 
what our Saviour was on earth — moralists and philo- 
sophers ; for these questions are of the deepest import, 
and must be settled sooner or later. Meantime it is 
allowed that the female reformatories now existing are 
utterly insignificent and inadequate in comparison to the 
existing amount of evil and misery; it is allowed that 
they present peculiar and tmmanageable difficulties, that 
they are not successful, even the best of them. You hear 
it said that a hundredfold of the money, the labour, 
expended on them ought not to be regarded as thrown 
away, if but one soul out of twenty were redeemed fix)m 
perdition. All very proper and very pious. But how is 
it that in this case nineteen souls out of the twenty ar€^ 
supposed to be consigned to a perdition past cure, past 
hope, past help ? The truth is, that it is not merely the 
peculiar difficidties, nor the horror of corrupting influences, 
which interpose to prevent success : it is the incredible 
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rashness and almost incredible mistakes of those wha 
ignorantly, but in perfect good feith and self-complacency, 
tmdertake a task which requires all the aid of long train- 
ing, experience, and knowledge, combined with the im- 
pulses of benevolence, the support of religious £dth,— • 
and, I will add, a genuine vocation such as I have seen 
in some characters. 

When I was at Turin, I visited an institution for the 
redemption of " imfortunate girls " (as they call themselves*^ 
poor creatures!), which appeared to me peculiarly suc- 
cessful. I did not consider it perfect, nor could all its 
details be imitated here. Yet some of the natural princi- 
ples, recognised and carried out, appeared to me most 
important. It seemed to have achieved for female victims 
and delinquents what Mettrai has done for those of the 
other sex. 

This institution (called at Turin il Refugio^ the Refuge) 
was founded nearly thirty years ago by a " good Christian," 
whose name was not given to me, but who still lives, a 
veiy old man. When his means were exhausted he had 
recourse to the Marquise de Barol, who has from that time 
devoted her life, and the greater part of her possessions, to 
the objects of this institution. 

In the Memoirs of Mrs. Fryf there maybe found a letter 
which Madame de Barol addressed to her on the subject of 
this institution and its objects, when it had existed for three 
or four years only. The letter is dated 1829, and is very 
interesting. Madame de Barol told me candidly, in 1855, 
that in the commencement she had made mistakes : she had 
been too severe. It had required twenty years of reflection, 
experience, and the most able assistance, to work out her 
purposes. 

The institution began on a small scale with few inmates : 
it now covers a large space of ground, and several ranges of 
buildings for various departments, all connected, and yet 
most carefully separated. There are several distinct gardens 

* If yoa ask a good-looking girl in an hospital, or the infirmary of a 
workhouse, what is her condition of life, she will perhaps answer, ^ If 
yoa please, ma'am, I'm an nnfortanate girl," in a tone of languid indif- 
ference, as if it were a profession like any other. If she were to answer, 
" If you please, ma'am, I'm a social evil," it would mean the same thing, 
and the one denomination would be as true as the other. 
. t Vol. ii. p. 89. 
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enclosed by these buildings, and the green trees and flowers 
give an appearance of cheerfulness to the whole. 

There is, first, a reiuge for casual and extreme wretched- 
ness. A certificate fi*on^ a priest or a physician is required, 
but often dispensed with. I saw a child brought into this 
place by its weeping and despairing mother — a child about 
ten years old, and in a fearful state. There was no certifi- 
cate in this case, but the wretched little creature was taken 
in at once. There is an infirmary admiraby managed l)y a 
good physician and two medical Sisters of a religious order. 
There are also convalescent wards. These parts of the 
building are kept separate, and the inmates carefully classed, 
all the younger patients being in a separate ward. 

In the penitentiary and schools, forming the second 
department, the young girls and children are kept distinct 
from the elder ones, and those who had lately entered from 
the others. I saw about twenty girls under the age of 
fifteen, but only a few together in one room. Only a few 
were tolerably handsome; many looked intelligent and 
kindly. In one of these rooms I found a tame thrush hop- 
piQg about, and I remember a girl with a soft face crumbling 
some bread for it, saved from her dinner. Heading, writings 
plain work, and embroidery are taught, also cooking, and 
other domestic work. A certain number assisted by rota- 
tion in the large, lightsome kitchens, and the general 
service of the house, but not till they had been there some 
months, and had received badges for good conduct. There 
are three gradations of these badges of merit, earned by 
various terms of probation. It was quite clear to me that 
these badges were worn with pleasure : whenever I fixed 
my eyes upon the little bits of red or blue ribbon, attached 
to the dress, and smiled approbation, I was met by a 
responsive smile — sometimes by a deep, modest blush. 
The third and highest order of merit, which was a certifi- 
cate of good conduct and steady industry during three 
years at least,, conferred the privilege of entering an order 
destined to nurse the sick in the infirmary, or entrusted to 
keep order in the small classes. They had also a still 
higher privilege. And now I come to a part of the institu- 
tion which excited my strongest sjnnpathy and admiration. 
Appended to it is an infent hospital for the children of the 
very lowest orders— children bom diseased or deformed, or 
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maimed by accidents, — epileptic or crippled. In tbifi 
hospital were thirty-two poor suffering in&nts, carefully 
tended by such of the penitents as had earned this privilege. 
On a rainy day I found these poor little things taking their 
daily exercise in a long airy corridor. Over the clean 
shining floor was spread temporarily a piece of coarse grey 
drugget that their feet might not slip; and so they were 
led along, creeping, crawling, or trying to walk or run, 
with bandaged heads and limbs — cardully and tenderly 
helped and watched by the nurses, who were themselves 
tinder the supervision of one of the religious Sisters already 
mentioned. 

There is a good dispensary, well supplied with common 
medicines, and served by a well instructed Sister of Charity, 
with the help of one of the inmates whom she had trained. 

Any inmate is free to leave the Refuge whenever she 
pleases, and may be received a second time, but not a third 
time. 

I was told that when these girls leave the institution, 
after a probation of three or four years, there is no difficulty 
in finding them good places, as servants, cooks, washer- 
women, and even nurses ; but all do not leave it. Thos^ 
who, after a residence of six years, preferred to remain, 
might do so : they were devoted to a religious and laborious 
life, and lived in a part of the building which had a sort of 
conventual sanctity and seclusion. They are styled "/e« 
Madeleines " (Magdalens). I saw sixteen of sudb ; and I 
had the opportunity of observing them. They were all 
superior in countenance and organisation, and belonged 
apparently to a better class. They were averse to re- 
entering the world, had been disgusted and humiliated by 
their bitter experience of vice, and disliked or were unfitted 
for servile occupations. They had a manu^ctory of arti- 
ficial flowers, were skilful embroiderers and needlewomen, 
and supported themselves by the produce of their work. 
They were no longer objects of pity or dependent on 
charity : they had become objects of respect — and more 
than respect, of reverence. One of them who had a talent 
for music, Madame de Barol had caused to be properly 
instructed: she was the organist of the chapel and the 
music mistress : she had taught several of her companions 
to sing. A piano stood in the centre of the room, and they 
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executed a little concert for us: everything was done 
easily and qtdetly, without effort or display. When I 
looked in the feces of these young women — the eldest was 
not more than thirty — so serene, so healthfiil, and in some 
instances so dignified, I foimd it difficult to recall the depth 
of misery, degradation and disease out of which they had 
risen. 

The whole number of inmates was about 140, without 
reckoning the thirty-two sick children. Madame de Baxol 
said that this in&nt hospital was a most efficient means of 
thorough reform ; it called out what was best in the dispo- 
sition of the penitents, and was indeed a test of the charac- 
ter and temper.* 

If this institution had been more in the country, and if 
some of the penitents (or patients), whose robust physique 
seemed <b require it, could have been provided with plenty 
of work in the open air, such as gardening, keeping cows 
or poultry, &c., I should have considered the arrangements, 
for a Catholic country, perfect. They are calculated to 
fulfil all the conditions of moral and physical convalescence ; 
early rising ; regular, active, useful employment ; thorough 
cleanliness; the strictest order; an even, rather cool 
temperature ; abundance of light and firesh air ; and more 
than these, religious hope wisely and kindly cultivated; 
companionship, cheerfulness, and the opportunity of exer- 
cising the sympathetic and benevolent affections. 

If these conditions could be adopted in some of the female 
penitentiaries at home, I think feilure would be less common ; 
but since the difficulty of redemption is found to be so great, 

• 

* The above aceoant of the PenitentiaTy at Tarin, is f^m memoranda 
made on the spot, and from verbal information in November 1855. 

I have since received (while this sheet is going throngh the press) a 
letter from a very accomplished and benevolent ecclesiastic, containing 
some farther particulars relative to Madame de Barol's Institution. It 
appears that the number of inmates is at present 200. 

The Refuge itself, and the ground on which it stands, were purchased 
by the Govemmenl^ after Madame de Barol had expended a large sum 
of money in the original arrangements. The Government granted 
10,000 francs a year to the necessary expenses, and have since made over 
the Penitentiaiy to the Commonalty of Turin ; but the hospital for the 
children, and the convent with the gardens adjoining, have been erected 
on land belonging to Madame de Barol, and at her sole expense. The 
infant hospitu contains 80 beds. The whole institution is managed by 
Madame de Barol, and she has the entire control of the funds which the 
city has placed at her disposal in addition to those contributed by herself. 
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should we not take tito more thought for prevention? 
Among the causes of the eyil are some which I should not 
like to touch upon here : but there are others, and not the 
least important, which maj be discussed without off^ice. 
The small payment and the limited sphere of emplo3rment 
allotted to the women of the working classes are mentioned 
by a competent witness as one of the causes of yioe leading 
to crime. " Much I believe would be done towards securing 
the virtue of the female sex, and therefore towards the 
general diminution of profligacy, if the practical injustice 
were put an end to by which women are excluded from 
many kinds of employment for which they are naturaUy 
qualified. The general monopoly which the members of 
the stronger sex have established for themselves is surely 
most unjust, and, like all other kinds of injustice, recoils 
on its perpetrators." * The same writer observes in another 
place : — " The payment for the labour of females in this 
country is often so small as to demand, for obtaining an 
honest living, a greater power of endurance and self-control 
than can reasonably be expected." 

Here then is the direct testimony of an experienced man, 
that the more we can employ women in work fitted to their 
powers, the stronger the barrier we shall oppose to misery 
and intemperance, and more especially to that pestilence 
** which walketh in darkness," and to which we can hardly 
bring ourselves to give a name. 



Workhouses. 

I COME now to an institution peculiar to ourselves; and 
truly can I afBim. that if ever the combination of female 
with masculine supervision were imperatively needed, it is 
in an English parish workhouse. Really it is not without 
a mingled feeling of shame and fear that I approach the 
subject. I shall be told that it is very un-English and 
very unpatriotic to expose our social delinquencies — 
particularly as I have just been praising some foreign 
institutions. It is not an excuse for us that on some points 
other nations are as bad as oureelves or worse ; but it is a 

* *' On Crime, Us Amount^ Cautes, and Bemedies,^ by F. Hill, p. 85. 
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disgrace to us if they are in advance on those very points 
where publicity and fii-eedom of discussiop ought to have 
shielded us £x>m mistake. 

I have seen many workhouses and of all grades. The 
regulation of details varies in different parishes. Some are 
admirably clean, and, as far as mere machinery can go, 
admirably managed; some are dirty and ill ventilated; 
and one or two, as we learn from recent disclosures, quite 
in a disgraced state : but whatever the arrangement and 
condition, in one thing I found all alike ; — the want of 
a proper moral supervision. I do not say this in the grossest 
sense ; though even in that sense, I have known of things I 
could hardly speak of. But surely I may say there is want 
of proper moral supervision where the most vidgar of 
human beings are set to rule over the most vulgar ; where 
the pauper is set to nianage the pauper ; where the ignorant 
govern the ignorant ; where the aged and infirm minister, 
to the aged and infirm ; where every softening and elevating 
influence is absent, or of rare occurrence, and every hard- 
ening and depraving influence continuous and ever at hand. 
Never did I visit any dungeon, any abode of crime or 
misery, in any country, which left the same crushing sense 
of sorrow, indignation, and compassion — almost despair — 
as some of our English workhouses. Never did I see more 
clearly what must be the inevitable consequences, where 
the feminine and religious influences are ignored ; where 
what we call charity is worked by a stem, hard machineiy ; 
where what we mean for good is not bestowed but inflicted 
on others, in a spirit not pitiful nor merciful, but reluctant 
and adverse, if not cruel. Perhaps those who hear me may 
not all be aware of the origin of our parish workhouses ? 
They were intended to be religious and charitable institu- 
tions, to supply the place of thosfe conventual hospitals and 
charities which wifli their revenues were suppressed by 
Heniy VIII. For our Eeformation I am thankfiil, as those 
should be to whom liberty of thought is dear ; but I cannot 
help wishing, with Dr. Arnold, that in our country it had 
been carried out by purer minds and cleaner hands ; that 
^' the badness of the agents had not disgraced the goodness 
of the cause;'* that in rooting up evils and abuses, long 
rooted charities had not also been torn up. I cannot say 
that as yet our parish workhouses have replaced them, in 
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this sense. The epithet charitable could never be applied 
to any parish workhouse I have seen. Our machine charity 
is as much charity in the Christian sense as the praying 
machines of the Tartars are piety. 

The purpose of a workhouse is to be a refuge to the 
homeless, houseless, helpless poor ; to night- wanderers ; to 
orphan children ; to the lame and blind ; to the aged, who 
here lie down on their last bed to die. 

The number of inmates varies in different parishes at 
different seasons, from .400 to 1000. In the great Londoa 
unions it is generally from 500 to 2000. In the Liverpool 
workhouse the number is often as high as 8000. 

These institutions are supported by a variable tax, paid 
so reluctantly, with so little sympathy in its purpose, that 
the wretched paupers seem to be regarded as a sort of parish 
locusts sent to devour the substance of the rate-payers, — 
as the natural enemies of those who are taxed for their sub- 
sistence, — almost as criminals ; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the convicts in some of our jails have more 
charitable and more respectftd. treatment than the poor in 
our workhouses : hence a notion prevails among the working 
classes that it is better to be a criminal than a pauper; 
better to go to a jail than a workhouse ; and to all appear- 
ance it is so. 

The administration of the parish funds for the purposes of 
charity is in the hands of a board of parish officers,, who are 
elected — but I do not know on what principle of selection — 
to discharge one of the mo^t sacred trusts that can be exer- 
cised by any responsible human being. 

Between the poor and their so-called " guardians," the 
bond is anything but charity. I have known men among 
them conscientious and kindly, and willing to give time 
and trouble ; but in a board of guardians the gentlemen, that 
is, the well educated, intelligent, and compassionate, are 
generally in a minority, and can do little or nothing against 
die passive resistance to all innovation, the most obdurate 
prejudices, the most vulgar jealousy. A gentleman who 
had served the office said to me, " I am really unfit to be a 
poor-law guardian ; I have some vestige of humanity left in 
me ! " 

Under these guardians are the officials, who are brought 
into immediate contact with the poor; a master and a. 
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matron, who keep the accounts, distribute food and dothing, 
and keep order. Among them, some are respected and 
loved, others hated or feared ; some are kindly and intelli- 
gent, others of the lowest grade.* What were the ante- 
cedents of these officials, what the qualifications required, 
and upon whom rested the deep responsibility of the choice, 
I never clearly imderstood. In one workhouse the master 
had been a policeman ; in another, the keeper of a small 
public-house ; in another, he had served in the same work- 
house as porter. Where the duties are merely mechanical, 
and nothing required but to work the material machinery of 
a stringent system, this may answer very well. The sub- 
ordinates are not of a higher grade, except occasionally the 
school-masters and school-mistresses, whom I have some- 
times found struggling to perform their duties, sometimes 
quite unfitted for diem, and sometimes resigned to routine 
and despair. 

In the wards for the old and the sick, the intense 
vidgarity, the melancholy dulness, mingled with a strange 
licence and levity, are dreadful. I attribute both the 
dulness and the levity to the total absence of the religious 
and the feminine element. 

But you will say, how can the religious element be want- 
ing ? Is there not always a chaplain ? The chaplain has 
seemed to me, in such places, rather a religious accident, than 
a religious element : when most good and zealous, his can 
be no constant and pervading influence. When he visits a 
ward to read and pray once a week, perhaps there is decorum 
in his presence; the oaths, the curses, the vile language 

* In an instance which came to my knowledge, the matron of a work- 
honse, who had many hundreds of poor people under her control, died 
from the effects of intemperance. In one of the great London work- 
houses, I met with a master and matron of whom I had heard great 
praise, as quite exemplary in their calling — ** excellent people " — ^ tried 
servants of the parish " — " most respectable." They spoke to me with 
great intelligence of their duties and responsibilities, and the state of the 
mmates. Nothing could be better than the discipline of the house, so 
far as it was apparent to guardians and visitors. The man was a candi- 
date for the governorship of one of our chief metropolitan prisons, and 
showed me with pride a heap of written testimonials as to his character, 
fitness, &c. Two months afterwards, these same officials were dismissed 
for robbery to a great extent of tiie provisions, besides various other 
misdemeanors. In another large workhouse the paid matron, set to 
keep order in the ward of disorderly women, was found dead drunk 
on the floor, and the inmates laughing and jeering at her. 

I 
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cease, the Tulgar strife is silenced — to recommence the 
moment his back is turned. I know one instance in which 
the chaplain had been ill for two months, and no one had 
supplied his place, except for the Sunday services, where 
the bed-ridden poor cannot attend. I remember an in- 
stance in which the chaplain had requested that the poor 
profligate women might be kept out of his way : — they had 
indeed shown themselves somewhat obstreperous and irre- 
verent.* I saw, not long ago, a chaplain of a great work- 
house so dirty and shabby, that I should have mistaken him 
for one of the paupers. In doing his duty he would fling a 
surplice over hi^dirty, torn coat, kneel down at the entrance 
of a ward, not even giving himself the trouble to advance 
to the middle of the room, hurry over two or three prayers, 
heard jfrom the few beds nearest to him, and then off to 
another ward. The salary of this priest for the sick and 
the poor was twenty pounds a year. This, then, is the 
religious element; — as if religion were not the necessary, 
inseparable, ever-present, informing spirit of a Christian 
charitable institution, but rather something extraneous and 
occasional, to be taken in set doses at set times. To awaken 
the feith, to rouse the conscience, to heal the broken in 
spirit, to light up the stupified faculties of a thousand 
unhappy, ignorant, debased human beings congregated 
together, — can a chaplain going his weekly rounds suffice 
for this ? 

Then as to the feminine element, I will describe it. In 
a great and well-ordered workhouse, under conscientious 
management, I visited sixteen wards, in each ward from 
fifteen to twenty-five sick, aged, bed-ridden, or, as in some 
cases, idle and helpless poor. In each ward all the 
assistance given and all the supervision were in the hands 
of one nurse and a " helper," both chosen fi*om among the 
pauper women who were supposed to be the least immoral 
and drunken. The ages of the nurses might be fi'om 
sixty-five to eighty; the assistants were younger.f I 

* Perhaps he was not so much to blame. ** Over the yonnger women 
in workhouses authority is powerless ; they will not listen to the clergy- 
man, even could he specially address himself to them. I do not know 
how these are to be reached by any existing means." Such is the testi- 
mony of an exemplary clergyman, a chaplain in a workhouse. 

f ** The number of inmates under medical treatment in the year 1854 
in the London workhouses, was over 50,000, omitting one workhouse 
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recollect seeing, in a provincial workhouse, a ward in 
which were ten old women all helpless and bedridden : to 
nurse them was a decrepit old woman of seventy, lean, and 
withered, and feeble * ; and her assistant was a girl with 
one eye, and scarcely able to see with the other. In a 
ward where I found eight paralysed old women, the nurse 
being equally aged, the helper was a girl who had lost the 
use of one hand. Only the other day I saw a pauper nurse 
in a sick ward who had a wooden leg. I remember no 
cheerful faces : when the features and deportment were not 
debased by drunkenness, or stupidity, or ill-humour, they 
were melancholy, or sullen, or bloated, or' harsh : — and 
these are the sisters of charity to whom our sick poor are 
confided 1 

In one workhouse liie nurses had a penny a week and 
extra beer ; in another the allowance had been a shilling a 
month, but recently withdrawn by the guardians from mo- 
tives of economy. The matron told me that while this 
allowance continued, she could exercise a certain power 
over the nurses — she coxdd stop their allowance if they did 
not behave well ; now she has no hold on them ! In 
another workhouse, I asked the matron to point out one 
whom she considered the best conducted and most efficient 
nurse. She pointed to a crabbed, energetic-looking old 
woman : " She is active, and cleanly, and to be depended 
on so long as we can keep her from drink. But they all 
drink ! Whenever it is their turn to go out for a few 
hours they come back intoxicated, and have to be put to 
bed :" — ^put to bed intoxicated in the wards they are set to 
rule over 1 

The patients often hate the nurses, and have not fear or 
respect enough to prevent them from returning their bad 
language and abuse. Of the sort of attention paid to help- 
less creatures under their care you may perhaps form some 
idea. I know that in one workhouse a poor woman could 
get- no help but by bribery : any little extra allowance of 

(the Marylebone). There are 70 paid nurses, and 500 pauper nurses 
and assistants. One half of these nurses are above 50, one quarter above 
60, many not less than 70, and some more than 80 j^ears old." — Report. 

* As the unpaid pauper nurses have some little additional allowance 
of tea or beer, it is not unusual for the medical attendant to send such 
poor, feeble, old women as require some little indulgence to be nurses in 
the flick wards. 

X 2 
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tea or sugar left by pitjring friends went in this manner. 
The friends and relations, themselves poor, who came to 
visit some bedridden parent, or maimed husband, or 
idiotic child,, generally brought some trifle to bribe the 
nurses ; and I have heard of a nurse in one of the great 
London workhouses, who made five shillings a week by 
thus fleecing the poor inmates and their friends in pennies 
and sixpences. Those who would not pay this tax were 
neglected, and implored in vain to be turned in their beds. 
The matron knows that these things exist, but she has no 
power to prevent them ; she exercises no moral authority : 
she sees that the beds are clean, the floor daily scoured, the 
food duly distributed ; what tyranny may be exercised in 
her ab^nce by these old hags, her deputies, she has no 
means of knowing ; for the wretched creatures under their 
care dare not complain, knowing how it would be visited 
upon them. I will not now torture you by a description of 
what I know to have been inflicted and endured in these 
abodes of pauperism, — the perpetual scolding, squabbling, 
swearing. Neither peace, nor forbearance, nor mutual 
•respect is there, nor reverence, nor gratitude. What per- 
haps has shocked me most was to discover, in the comer of 
one of these wards, a poor creature who had seen better 
days : to be startled when I went up to speak to one whose 
features or countenance had attracted me, by being answered 
in the immistakeable tone and language of the well-bred 
and the well-bom : and this has happened to me, not once, 
but several times. I never can understand why some dis- 
crimination should not be shown, unless it be that not one 
of those employed is of a grade, mental or moral, to be en- 
trusted with such a power of discrimination. It is thought 
that no distinction ought to be made, where the necessary 
condition of entrance — ^poverty — ^is common to all ; that no 
more regard should be had in the workhouse to the causes 
and antecedents of poverty than in a prison to the causes 
and antecedents of crime. Then there is the rule, that this 
refuge for the poor man is to be made as distasteftd to the 
poor man as possible. But cannot some means be used to 
exclude the undeserving ? Why should this last home of 
the poor be not only distasteful but deteriorating ? 

In some workhouses many who can work will not, and 
there is no power to compel them. In others, the inmates 
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are confined to sucli labour as is degrading and disgraceful — 
the sort of labour which is a punishment in prisons, —which 
excites no faculty of attention, or hope, or sympathy, — 
which contemplates neither utility nor improvement, — 
. such as picking oakum, &c, ; and this has been laid down 
lest there should exist some kind of competition injurious 
to tradesmen. Now this is surely a cruel and short-sighted 
policy, equally unjust and injurious.* 

Besides the sick and the miserable, there are also to be 
found the vicious, the reckless, the utterly depraved ; and 
I could not discover that there is any. system of gentle 
religious discipline which aimed at the reforming of the 
bad, or the separation of the bad from the good, except 
in one of our great metropolitan workhouses. The depraved 
women bring contamination with them ; the unwed mothers, 
who come to lie-in, go out laughing, with a promise to 
come again; and they do come again and again for the 
some purpose. The loudest tongues, the most violent 
tempers, the she-bullies as they are called, always are the 
best off; the gentler spirit sinks down, lies still, perhaps for 
six, or eight, or twelve years — I have seen such, — and so 
waits for death. 

I must speak strongly on this point, because it is chiefly, 
in respect to the female inmates, that workhouses have 
been l3ie fruitful seminaries of vice ; and it is here that 
the supervision of superior women is most required. None 
of the so-called guardians of the poor take into consideration 
a truth, imdeniable and sacred, that you cannot train a 

* It originated with the petty tradesmen themselves, and the motives 
are, therefore, easily understood. In Dixon's Life of Howard we find an 
account of the changes introduced hy Joseph II. into the Maiton de 
Force at Ghent. All work was discontinued which could interfere with 
the interests of the manufacturers. The rooms were to be less clean and 
comfortable; the sojourn was to be made as disagreeableias possible; 
idleness introduced disease and vice ; and the result was found to be 
dreadfully demoralising to the inmates, and not serviceable to those 
whom it was intended to protect. 

There is an excellent essay on Pauper Labour in the *< Transactions of 
the Society for the Promotion of Social Science for 1858," by Mr. George 
Carr, master of the Liverpool workhouse. He insists upon it that all 
gratuitous relief to the able-bodied* should be put an end to; that they 
should be made to work, and paid for their work. He describes the 
system on which this may be done in the case of the lazy and vicious of 
both sexes without wrong to any one, and, after a three years' trial, has 
proved the practicability of the system. The present general system of 
workhouse management he seems to consider as a complete faUure. 

I 3 
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girl without calling out the family feeling. It ruins the 
nature of the creature to be brought up absolutely inde- 
pendent of aU affections, reared under an impersonal parent, 
like chickens hatched by steam. The substitute for the 
&ther is the manager; for the mother, the matron. No 
one cares for her, and she cares for no one. What wonder 
if she ffl*ows up selfish, cunning, lazy, reckless ? Question 
some of these girls ; — Such a one " has been in the * house ' 
ten or twelve or sixteen years," or "all her life," as it 
may be : — " Doesn't know who her &ther was ;" " Doesn't 
remember her mother;" " Thinks she has a brother some- 
where ;" " Has heard of an aunt, but does not know where 
she lives;" "Has no friend or relation in the * house';" 
"Doesn't know any one outside." Is not this pitifiil? 
■What impulse of healthy, himian, womanly nature can be 
awakened in these girls except through some gentle wo- 
manly influences, which alone could replace the family- 
relationships ? And are these to be systematically shut out ? 
" The girls are worse than the boys," exclaim the wrathfid 
guardians and despairing chaplains — "twenty times more 
unmanageable." Of course they are; for in them the 
divine law of nature is more coarsely and crueUy violated. 

The number of females committed fix)m the workhouses 
to two London prisons was, in the year 1856, nearly 500. 
In 1857 the number had increased. The visiting justices, 
in their Report, express their opinion " that if more attention 
were paid in workhouses to classification and other arrange- 
ments of a reformatory character, there would be much less 
necessity for sending so many of the inmates to prison ; 
and are strengthened in this belief from the fact of the very 
great difference in the numbers that are sent from some of 
the workhouses in comparison with others." People cry out 
shame th%>; our prisons should be better, more desirable, 
places than our workhouses: are we then to make our 
prisons worse, or our workhouses better ? 

The young women sent out of the reformatory prisons at 
Fulham, and at Golden Bridge, near Dublin, are capable of 
taking respectable places as servants; and they are over- 
looked for two years afler their removal by the ladies con- 
nected with the management of these prisons. The young 
women discharged from a workhouse (unconvicted of any 
crime) are often to an incredible degree corrupted, and 
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generally ignorant and helpless in all practical things.* No 
one cares for them. No supervisipn of clergymen or ladies is 
exercised or authorised, as is the case with the prisoners. 
There is the strongest prejudice against taking them for ser- 
vants. They form 8ie class from which the hordes of wretched 
creatures who infest our streets are mainly supplied. After 
remaining out of the workhouse a few weeks, or a few 
months, they return, not so ignorant, but more positively 
vicious than they left. In one workhouse that I know of, 
out of 300 girls discharged when of an age to earn their 
bread, two-thirds returned to be the wretched mothers of 
wretched infants, swelling the mass of destitute inmates, 
and adding to the parish expenses.! It is astonishing that 
the poor-law guardians do not see that to encourage some 
moral and preventive influences within tiie walls of the 
workhouse must, in the long rim, diminish the burthens on 
the ratepayers. 

When it was said that in a certain workhouse the outr^ 
door relief bestowed had been distributed to creatures 
penned up for hours in foul air, who had waited for the 
bread doled out with curses, and received with sullen un- 
thankftdness, as if they had been dogs ; the answer was 
that many of these unhappy beings had become, from their 
perverted instincts, their fierce natures, their base insolence, 
and servile cunning, little better than brutes ; and that " it 
was complimenting them too highly to compare them to 
^ogs ? " But what has made them so ? It is the system 
of which I complain, which brings a vulgar and a brutal 
power to bear on vulgarity and brutality, the bad and 
defective organisation to bear on one bad and defective ; so 
you increase and multiply, and excite as in a hot-bed all 
the material of evil, instead of neutralising it with good : 
and thus leavened you turn it out on society to contaminate 

* For instance, we are told of some poor workhouse ^rls from fifteen 
to eighteen years old who were taken into the St. Joseph's Institute. 
''The use of knives and forks was unknown to them; the hall mat 
aeldom failed to trip them up ; they had not presence of mind enough to 
carry a can of water ; and it required practice to enable them to get up 
and down stairs without falling.'* 

t Of 326 girls sent out of one workhouse, 110 were known to have been 
subsequently led into infamy and vice. In another workhouse, of 309 

girls sent out, 209 were returned upon the parish in a deplorable state, 
ne unmarried woman in another workhouse came back seven times to 
be confined. 

I 4 
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all around.* What has ground hmnanity out of them, but 
a system which ignores the force of the natural and domestic 
relations, and trusts to no influence but a mere machinery ? 
A keeper of a prison once relating how his wife had at last 
reformed a notorious drunkard, who had been many times 
in prison, and was considered incorrigible, — " Ma'am," 
said he, '^ she talked to him as a mother talks to a son ; 
he got to dread her sair face more than a policeman or a 
sheriff." This reminds m^ of thespeech of the poor wounded 
soldier to one of the lady nurses at Kulali : " You are as 
good to me as a mother," said he, looking up in her fece, 
" and better than a mother, for all that I know I " A great, 
taU, working man was pouring out some domestic stoiy 
to a friend of mine, when, stopping short, he said, -" I 
beg your pardon, ma'am, but I was just speaking out to 
you as if you were my sister ! " Now it is just this motherly 
and sisterly influence which I want to see carried out into 
the social relations; and I am persuaded that something 
of the mother's authority and the sister's tenderness does 
sanctify every woman in the eyes of men where she is 
called upon and authorised to work out social good.f 

All the ladies who went to the Crimea bear imiform 
testimony to the excellent feeling of the poor men towards 
them. " Their submission and respect were quite filial, 
almost childlike," said one of these ladies with emotion. 
These soldiers had probably no other idea of a lady than 
might be gained fi-om a distant sight of their ofiicers' wives, 
in riding habits, figuring at a review. The effect therefore 
which genuine ladyhood, dignified, quiet, refined, com- 

* That I may not be accnsed of exaggeration, I refer to the excellent 
lecture of the Rev. J. S. Brewer, for many years a workhouse chaplain 
(see Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects^ p. 271), and also to a tract 
published more recently (in 1857), entitled Metropolitan Workhouses and 
their Inmates^ which has done, I believe, infinite good, and contains some 
most interesting particulars, not only as to the characters and condition 
of our own poor, but the management of some of the institutions at Paris. • 
I have mentioned in the prefatory letter the improvements which have 
taken place in some few isolated workhouses since this essay was first 
published ; but these are so far from general, and the evils of the whole 
system so monstrous, that I have allowed the passage to stand as origin- 
ailv written. 

t The Roman Catholics understand this well, and their application of 
the words mother and sister as titles has been laughed at ; yet everyone 
feels their power and significance ; and if there be a power in them, and 
it be perfectly innocent, why should they not be used? 
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passionate, produced on their minds when brought into 
daily intimate relation with them, was that mingled admi- 
ration and reverence, which the good of each sex ought 
to feel for the other, which the real lady will always inspire. 
These soldiers, we are told, could think and speak of 
nothing but " angels " just descended to earth, and would 
not have been much more astonished had these " angels " 
suddenly returned to Heaven through the roof or through 
the window. But the time will come when these things 
will excite as much love and reverence, and less astonish- 
ment. The same observations apply to the ministry of 
ladies in a workhouse.* 

I should say, fix>m what I have seen, that it is in the 
men's wards of the workhouses, and yet more especially 
those of the boys, that female supervision -is required, and 
where lady visitors would do essential good. Will they 
venture there? or will they think it "very improper?" 

I was lately in a workhouse ward containing twenty-two 
beds ; twenty-one were filled with poor decrepit old women 
in the last stage of existence. The nurse was, as usual, a 
coarse old hag. In the twenty-second bed was a young 
person of better habits, who had been an invalid, but was 
not helpless ; she was there because she had no home to go 
to. There was no shelf or drawer near her bed to place 
anything in ; this was not allowed, lest spirits should be 
concealed : the book she was reading — anything she wished 
to keep for herself — ^was deposited in her bed or under it : 

* ** The workhouse poor do sometimes see the more respectable portion 
of the male sex ; the house is periodically visited by the vestiy ; the 
rector occasionally goes round. There are boards and board meetings, 
and before these the inmates are allowed to prefer their complaints. But 
the best of the female sex they never see. They do not know what 
ladies are, except as they are spoken of as the mistresses of a house or 
the employers of servants. For the London workhouse poor — I speak 
of course within the limits of what I know — belong mainly to the class 
which has never come in contact with the upper classes of society." 

He speaks in another place of the '* insensible influence which the 
mere presence of ladies, their voice, their common words, their ordinary 
manners, their thoughts, all that they carry unconsciously about them, 
can exercise on the poor: but this applies to real ladies, cultivated, 
gentle, welUbom, well-bred, not to vulgar, pretentious, meddling women 
calling themselves ladies, * There is no people more alive to gentle bloo^ 
and gentle manners than the English poor ; * and it is not by under- 
valuing such distinctions, but making use of them, that you will prevaiL" 
(See the whole of this Lecture on Workhouse Visiting, the result of the 
Experience of a Workhouse Chaplain.— Xecteres to LaeUeSf pp. 273 — 281,) 
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nothing was done for comfort, and verj little for decency. 
The power of retiring for a litde space from all these eyes and 
tongues was quite out of the question : and so it was every- 
where. A poor, decent old woman, sinking into death, in 
a ward where there were twenty-five other inmates, wished 
to be read to ; but there was no one to do this : she thought 
she would try to bribe one of the others to read to her, by the 
offer of " a hap'orth of snuff; " but even this would not do.* 

One informant writes to me: — "Our chs^kin a few 
weeks ago preached drunk in the morning, and at evening 
service was too drunk to preach at all. The sullen look of 
the paupers who had been punished for drunkenness cannot 
be forgotten." The chaplain was not dismissed, only obliged 
to send in his resignation ; and this took place in a workhouae 
where the governor is described as most excellent, and the 
matron most respectable ; it is the system therefore which 
is at faidt. A lady-visitor in a workhouse writes to me 
that the first time she entered the ward of the issohite 
women the language, manners, oaths, were so dreadful as 
to terrify her, thongh not unused to deal with the miserable 
and perverted: she asked was it safe? and was answered^ 
" Yes, for a lady." After the first week or two they began 
to be more quiet, and to return her salutation in a civilised 
feshion, " and now," she adds, " they are always glad to 
see me." This (written in 1859) reminds us of the state 
in which Mrs. Fry found the female convicts in Newgate, 
forty years ago : and the scene is not a prison, but a public 
" charity." Have we made no farther progress ? 

The organisation of the Workhouse- visiting Society siace 
1857 has provided against the mistakes and abuses which 
might arise fi^jm the introduction of lady-visitors, and 
hitherto the experiment has worked well ; and, being now 
supported by the sanction of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, it has found fevour with many 
who would have looked coldly on the proposal had it pro- 
ceeded merely fi:om the philanthropic impulses of a few 
benevolent ladies. 

* ** It is the'insolence of its officials, and the insubordination of its'in- 
mates, that make the poorhoase (what we have heard respectable paupers 
call it) a heU upon earth. It is intolerable that an asylum establishea hy 
law, instead of being made formidable to the bad by the order it enforces, 
should be made revolting to the good by the licence it permits."— 
Quarterly SevieWf Sept 1855. 
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I may not farther dwell Tipcm details at present ; but I 
would ask whether such a state of things could exist if 
some share in the administration and supervision of work- 
houses were in the hands of intelligent and refined women 
whose aid should be voluntaiy ? Why should not our 
parish workhouses be so many training schools, where 
women nught learn how to treat the sick and poor, and 
learn by experience* something of the best means of admi- 
nistration and management ? 

I see that, in one of our large London parishes (in a 
workhouse which, a few months ago, was conspicuous for 
ike most disgraceful mismanagement, and held up to public 
indignation,) a committee of lady-visitors has been allowed 
to look over the wards. This will do good in individual 
cases ; but what is wanted is a domestic, permanent, ever- 
present influence, not occasional inspection. It is, however, 
a step in the right direction. We must remember that 
lady-visitors, to do good, must be properly authorised and 
organised, — must work in concert, lest they contradict 
and interifere with each other. The bristling jealousy of 
sub-officials must be soothed; the scruples about inter- 
fering with established powers have to be surmounted by 
sense, and kindness, and decision ; there must be over all 
a supreme and harmonising power ; or the whole arrange- 
ment will fall asunder like ill-fitting bricks without cement. 
Of the possible mischief that may be done by ignorant, 
over-zealous, self-confident, excitable women, I shudder to 
think ; and of the use that may be made of such failures 
to injure a good cause : yet were the experiment to fail 
twenty times over ere it succeed, it would never shake my 
conviction that the principle I advocate must be carried 
out at last : that it is God's law, by obedience to which we 
ahall be saved : by neglect of which we perish. 



I have not found in my limited travels any institutions 
exactly similar to our workhouses, that is, charitable insti- 
tutions supported by enforced contributions. There are, 
however, two institutions at Turin which struck me as 
Very remarkable, and which may be said, each in its way. 
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to folfil some of the purposes for which our workhouiBes 
were originally instituted. 

One of these is a community of women called Rosines, 
from the name of their founder, Rosa Grovemo, who had 
been a servant girl. It cannot be styled a religious com- 
munity, in the usual sense, as neither vows nor seclusion 
are required : it is a working joint-stock company, with a 
strong interjfusion of the religious element, without which 
I believe it could not have held together. Here I found, 
wonderful to tell, nearly 400 women of all ages, from 
fifteen and upwards, living together in a very extensive, 
dean, airy bmlding (or rather assemblage of buildings, for 
they had added one house to another), maintaining them- 
selves by their united labour, and carrying on a variety of 
occupations, as tailoring, embroidery (especially the em- 
broidery of military accoutrisments for the army), weaving, 
spinning, shirt-making, lace-making — everything^ in 
short, in which female ingenuity could be employed. They 
have a large, well-kept garden; a school for the poor 
children of the neighbourhood ; an infirmary, including 
a ward for those whose age had exempted them from work ; 
a capital dispensary, with a small medical library ; here 
I found one of the women preparing some medicines, and 
another studymg intently a French medical work. « 
. This femalie community is much respected in Turin, and 
has flourished for more than a century. It is entirely self- 
supported,' and the yearly revenue averages between 
70,000 and 80,000 francs. The women are ruled by a 
superior, elected from among themselves, and in their 
workrooms were divided into classes, or groups, each under 
direction of a monitress to keep order. The rules of 
admission and entrance and the interior regulations are 
strict. Any inmate may leave at once whenever she 
pleases, but (as I understood) cannot be re-admitted. The 
costume, which is that worn by the lower classes in 1740, 
when the community was founded, is not becoming, but 
npt very peculiar. All looked clean and cheerftd. 

I have been assured by some of my friends, who ought 

to understand these matters, that such an institution would 

be " quite impossible " in England, because the education 

* given to the girls of the working class renders it " quite 

impossible" for a number of them to dwell together 
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in unity, or in voluntary submission to a controlling power. 
If it be so, so much the worse ! — but is it so ? 

The other institution I hate aUuded to, is yet more ex- 
trai)rdinary, and of recent origin. 

A few. years ago a poor priest, who had served as 
ohaplain in an hospital, being struck by the dreadful state 
of tiie convalescent women, who, after being dismissed as 
cured while yet too weak for labour, were obliged to have 
recourse to vice or to starve, fitted up a garret with four 
old half-rotten bedsteads, into which he received four 
wretched, sick, sinful creatures, and went round his parish 
begging for their support. Such was the beginning of the 
" Casa della divina Frovidenza,^^ called also " La Casa 
CotolengOj^^ from the name of its founder, who died only a 
few years ago. 

When I visited this extraordinary place, I foimd that 
the garret and its four old bedsteads had gradually extended 
to many ranges of buildings, for different purposes.* There 
is an hospital with 200 beds ; another hospital especially 
for wretched, diseased women out of the streets, and 
another for children, containing fifty beds; a refuge for 
fi)rsaken infants ; a smaU school for deaf and dumb 
(children and others) ; a ward especially for epileptic 
patients and cretins. The attendance on this vast con- 
gregation of sick and suffering beings is voluntary, and 
considered by the physicians, nurses, and sisters as an act 
of religion. There were about 200 attendants, men and 
women. The number of inmates constantly varied, and 
no regular account was kept of them : one day it was 
calculated to be about 1300, patients and nurses all 
included. The death's are about six daily. All who would 
be rejected from other hospitals, who have incurable, 
horrid, chronic diseases, who are in the last stage of 
helpless, hopeless misery, come here ; none are ever 
turned away. There are no funds, and no accounts are 
kept ; nor, I must confess, is there any of the order and 
neatness of a regular hospital. All the citizens of Turin, 
more especially the poorer class, contribute something; 
and so " one day telleth another." " We trust to divine 
Providence, and have hitherto wanted for nothing," was 

* The original *<foar old bedsteads'' are preserved m memoriam, and 
were pointed oat to me. 
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the reply to my inquby. " Sometimes ovr coffer is empty, 
sometimes it is full. If we are poor toHlay, we shall be 
richer to-morrow. Gk)d helps us ! " 

In England, a political economist or a poor-law com- 
missioner would have been thrown into fits by such a 
spectacle of slovenly charity. Too true it is-** 

" The wise want love, and they who love want wisdom ; 
And all good things are thus confused to ill !" 



Education Aim Training op Women for Social 

Employments. 

And now, having shown what an extensive field there is 
for work, what are the qualifications required in the 
workers ? It is plain that mere kindly impulses and self-- 
confidence (so different from practical benevolence and 
tender, humble faith !) will not sufiSice. By what means 
are we to prepare and discipline our women for the work, 
they may be called to perform'? What has been done, 
what may be done, to render them fitting helpmates for 
energetic and benevolent men, and instruments of bene- 
ficent power ? These are momentous questions, which we 
have now to consider. 

The complaint has become threadbare; yet I must 
begin by noticing the mere fact as such. There is no 
adequate provision for the practical education of the middle 
and lower classes of gMs in this country ; and (which is 
much worse) the importance of this want is either over- 
looked, or at least no one in power thinks it worth while to 
treat this part of educational statics with any particular 
attention. Open the books and pamphlets on national 
education, read the speeches of our legislators, the clever 
leading articles in our journals ; everywhere it is the same. 
The education of boys for professional and practical life, 
the sort of instruction which is to fit them for such and 
such civil or military employments, are always discussed as 
of the highest importance ; and the provision already made 
is, we are assured, not nearly sufficient. What ^U be 
said of the general tone of feeling and opinion with regard 
to the education of women ? Is it less important than that 
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of men ? I will not go into the extreme opinions of those 
who argue that it is even more important, inasmuch as 
women being the mothers of the human race a very large 
portion of tbsir mental and moral organisation must pass 
into that of their offspring. The saying of a wise philo- 
sopher and lawyer, " All our able men have had able 
mothers," is, however, so generally true, that the few ex- 
ceptions only prove the rule. Here I would merely 
suggest, that a sound practical education preparatory to 
the duties and business of real life is of as much im- 
portance to women as to men, and ought not to be treated as 
comparatively insignificant, as merely accidental or accessory 
to the education of the other sex.* The tone of indifference 
assumed on this point, and the comparatively small means 
afforded, is a mistake for which we shall pay dearly.f 
It unites with other causes in lowering the standard of 
opinion in respect to women, besides being more directly 
injurious. I am acquainted with several of those ladies 
who had to select the hired nurses sent out to the East, 
and they could make terrible revelations on this subject. 
Out of the hundreds of women who offered themselves, it 
was scarcely possible to find a tenth of the niimber fit to be 
sent out ; and more than the half of that number disgraced 
themselves; or were found useless when there. The igno- 
rance, the incompetency, the slowness of the unexercised 
reasoning powers ; the want of judgment and of thought 
which made it impossible for them to direct, the violent 

* In the year 1854, out of 159,727 marriages, 47,843 males and 68,175 
females signed the marriage register by making their mark. In 1848 
the proportion was the same : 43,166 miues and 62,771 females were un- 
able to write their names. So that the number of uneducated wonlen is 
one-tiiird greater than the number of uneducated men. There remains, 
then, the astounding fact, that out of nearly 80,000 women who ap- 
proached the altar, 68,175 could not write their names. 

t The North British Review for June 1856, which I had not seen when 
this Lecture was written, contains an article entitled ** Outrages on 
Women," already, referred to (p. 76). In this excellent essay, the 
custom — must we call it so? — of "wife-beating" is attributed not 
merely to ruffianism on the part of the man, but to the miserable, untidy, 
unhealthy dwellings of the poor, and the uncontrolled tempers, ignorance 
of what are called ** common things," and want of all training in wifely 
and womanly duties and responsibilities, on the part of the women. If 
they have " aggravating tongues," and are unthrifty and untidy, having 
been taught no better, it is not a sufficient reason why they should be 
beaten, kicked, stamped upon, but it is a cause which should be taken 
into consideration by our legislators and educatora 
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insubordinate tempers which made it impossible for them 
to obey, rendered them the pkgue of the authorities. 
Their degraded habits made them unfit to be trusted in 
the men^s hospitals. Thej were drunken as well as disso- 
lute, and the lady nurses felt themselves disgraced aa 
Englishwomen and Christians in the eyes of the stranger 
and unbeliever. This was the case with two-thirds of the 
hired nurses, and with almost all the soldiers' wives, very 
few of whom I believe were found available for any usefiil 
purpose. These women had all been in schools of one sort 
or another — national schools, Sunday schools — and this 
was the result. 

Now I will tell you, as an illustration, what I have seen 
only very lately. I was in a very large parish union, 
where there were about four hundred children, nearly an 
equal number of boys and girls; and schools for both. 
The boys had an excellent master for reading and writing, 
and had masters besides, to teach them various trades. 
There was a tailor, a carpenter, a shoemaker, a hairdresser, 
a plumber, who, at wages fix)m 255. to 35s. a week, were 
employed to instruct the boys in their respective trades. 
The girls were taught reading, writing, and sewing ; some 
of them, under the pauper menials, helped to scour and 
scrub. The overtasked, anxious mistress seemed to do 
her best ; but there was not sufficient assistance. The 
whole system was defective and depressing, and could not 
by any possibility turn out efficient domestic servants, or 
well-disciplined, religious-minded, cheerful-tempered girls. 
I was informed that, of the boys sent out of this work- 
house, about 2 per cent, returned to the parish in want or 
unserviceable ; while of the girls they reckoned that about 
50 per cent, were returned to them ruined and depraved.* 

* On my repeating this official testimony to some friends of mine, it 
was received with incredulous horror. I have since foand it fearfully 
corroborated by two other witiiesses. A matron, who had 800 female 
children under her care, knew of the after life of about 200 : about 12 
had turned out welL 

<^ Various metropolitan workhouses (St George's, Hanover Square, 
excepted), caused tneir refractory paupers to be committed to Gold Bath 
Fields, up to September, 1850, and we witnessed in the demeanour of 
young girls from twenty years of age and upwards, such revolting speci- 
mens of workhouse education, that the exhibition was at once mgbtful 
and disgusting. The inconceivable wickedness of those girls was absor 
lutely appalling.** — Oolond Chetterton, 

To this testimony from the governor of a priaon I add that of Mr. 
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Remember, I do not give you this as a picture of the 
general state of things in workhouse schools, but merely 
as an illustration of the prevalent opinion as to the sort of 
instruction which is fitting and necessary for pauper boys, 
compared with that which is thought sufficient for pauper 
girls, and the results in both cases. 

The education given to many of our girls of the higher, 
even the highest classes, is fitr better calculated to turn 
out efficient working women, than in those classes who 
are supposed to be bom to labour. I think that in a 
general way they are too well instructed in all they have 
to avoid, and too little instructed in all they have to do : 
still, where the tone of the mind is raised by an acquaint- 
ance with art and literature, where the intellect has been 
exercised from childhood, where temper has been re- 
strained, at least fix)m habitual good manners, if not fix)m 
higher motives ; we have something better to begin with 
than the low principles, vacant minds, animal propensities, 
and utterly imdiseiplined tempers of the girls who are 
intended for " service." But I am glad to see that these 
evils are awakening every day more and more attention. 

It is a serious objection to present modes of education 
in both sexes, that nothing is done with the important 
aim of enabling them to understand each other, and work 
together hamioniously and trustftdly in after life. There 
seems, however, to exist among us an awakening and 
extending conviction that something of this is necessary, 
and that the complete separation of boys and girls in their 
early education, while yet children, is a great mistake, 
and a source of infinite unhappiness and immorality.* They 

Brewer, chaplain of one of our great workhouses He says that thp dis- 
orderly girls and boys in our streets " are mainly the produce of the 
workhouse and the workhouse schools. Over them society has no hold, 
because they have been taught to feel that they have nothing in common 
^th their fellow men. Their experience ie not of a home or of parents, 
but of a workhouse and a governor — of tt prison and a gaoler as hard 
and rigid as either." (^Lectures to Ladies on Practiced Subjects, p. 279.) 
Is this then one of the results of our parish charities ? 

* On this point I have spoken out elsewhere, and I repeat it here. 
While children — till eleven or twelve years old at least — boys and girls 
ought to be accustomed to learn together, play together, eat together, to 
be mutuall}* forbearing, helpful, and kind to each other. More of the 
happiness and morality of their after-life depends on their childish habits 
than people would well believe. It was never contemplated, by th« 
uatural law of domestic life, that the two halves of humanity were 

E 
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are not accustomed to each other, and when they are 
afterwards associated together in the labours of life, they 
have not been prepared for such conununion by early 
childish habits of mutual dependence and mutual good will, 
such as the law of nature contemplated in domestic life, to 
whidh all education should as &,r as possible be assimilated. 
Thus, each sex being herded together in separate schools, 
the faults of each are increased ; and in the established 
system of teaching nothing is done to supply by principle 
the incongruities of feeling and habits, and ignorance of 
each other, produced and fostered by this dread&l mistake; 
so when called upon tp act in, communion, unless bound 
together by some external conventional law, there is mutual 
restraint,, mutual mistrust, if not a positive shrinking 
asunder; and this is a great evil in itself, and the cause 
of unnumbered evils in its social effects. 



But suppose the necessity of a better and more sympa- 
, thetic education for all conceded, and • suppose it even 
already provided for by more enlightened public opinion, 
there remain some special and plausible objections against 
the training of women for active, and social, and respon- 
sible avocations, such as I have pointed out. Of these 
objections, which I have often had to listen to, three only 
appear to me worth a moment's attention. 

And first, you hear people say, quite sententiously, 
" I object to anything which takes a woman out of her 
home, and removes her fix>m the sphere of domestic duty." 
So do II I object strongly to anything which takes a 
woman out of her proper sphere, out of a happy and 

created to be a mischief to each other. Such was not God's design : 
" male and female created he them " for wise and beneficent purposes. 
(Common-place Book, 2nd edit. p. 217.) See also on this point the testi- 
mony of an experienced schoolmaster, who has devoted a whole chapter 
to the subject. (*^Stow on ike Training System,^* I think the 6th edition 
of that admirable and practical book.) A friend writes to me, ** We 
heurd the idea highly commended the other day by the master of the 
large idiot school at Beigate. He says the mixture of little boys and 
girls there has been of great service ; and he mentioned one small 
instance of the good manners of the boys resulting from it, which from 
these poor creatures I thought was striking : When walkinc out two 
and two, of their own accord they formed into single file, politely making 
room for the girls to pass." 
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congenial home, where her presence is delightful and her 
services necessary : there i^ her first duty. I object also 
to eveiything which takes away a man from his first duty, 
the protection and support of his home. Let us bear in 
mind that for eveiy ^ wlio does not provide a home, 
there must exist a woman who must make or find a home 
for herself, somehow or somewhere. There seems to be 
no objection to taking the lower classes of women out of 
their homes to be domestic servants, milliners, shop- 
women, fiictory-girls, and the better educated to be 
governesses ; or if there be objecticms, they are overborne 
by the pressure of an obvious necessity. Then why should 
the objection be urged, merely with • respect to other 
employments, only because they are as yet rather unusual, 
or at least not yet recognised among us, but which are of 
a far more elevated kind ? 

Then there is much sentimental speech of women 
being educated to " adorn a home," to be " a good wife," 
" a good mother." But how many women are there who 
have no home, who are neither wives nor mothers, nor 
ever will be while they live? Will you deny to them 
the power to carry into a wider sphere the duties of home 
' — the wifely, motherly, sisterly instincts, which bind them 
to the other half of the human race? Must these be 
utterly crushed ; or may they not be expanded and grati- 
fied healthily, innocently, usefuUy? This, surely, is at 
least worth considering, before we allow the force of an 
objection which seems to consist in phrases rather than in 
arguments. 

A second objection, which I have heard chiefly from 
medical men, is, that the women of the educated classes, 
from which our volunteers are to be taken, are in general 
feeble, over-refined, and excitable, apt to take fencies to 
individuals, where their aid and attention ought to be 
impartial and general, too self-confident for obedience, too 
sensitive to be trusted. That these objections apply to 
many women I have no doubt : that they apply to women 
generally, I deny. Medical men have much more ex- 
perience of the invalided and feeble portion of the sex, 
than of the healthful portion. They know the fatal in- 
fluence which some of our conventional customs, and an 
ill-imderstood physical education, have on the general 
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health and development of girls. The sick &ncies of idle, 
disappointed, desponding women give abundant occupation 
to clever physicians, who are satisfied to deal witii the 
immediate physical causes of disease, without troubling 
themselves with the antecedent and remote moral causes ; 
so it is yeiy natural that they should have great pity for us, 
but not much respect. Few of them are sufficiently large- 
minded to perceive that the service of a better order of 
women in our public institutions, by giving employment 
to the unoccupied Unities and feelings, would be a means 
of improved health and cheerfulness not only in themselves 
but in others, and that if women were trained and prepared 
by a sufficient study and probation, they would be made 
efficient and practical. 

I have heard medical men, who were in the Crimea, express 
their conviction that a trial of English lady volunteer nurses 
must end in total &ilure, and who at the same time were 
loud and. emphatic in their admiration of the Koman Catholic 
Sisters of Charity. The objection then, apparently, is not 
against women in general, but against English women in 
particular, brought up in the Protestant fiiith. Now, do 
they mean to say that there is anything in the Roman 
Catholic religion which produces these efficient women ? or . 
that it is impossible to train any other women to perform 
the same duties with the same calm and quiet efficiency, 
the same zeal and devotion? Really I do not see that 
feminine energy and efficiency belong to any one section of 
the great Christian community. 

And now for the third objectioi^ ; it is thus put :— - 

" Would you make charity a profession ? " 

Why not ? why should not charity be a profession in our 
sex, just so fiir (and no farther) as religion is a profession 
in yours 7 If a man attires himself in a black surplice, 
ascends a pulpit, and publicly preaches religion, are we, 
therefore, to suppose that his religious profession is merely 
a profession, instead of a holy, heartfelt vocation? If a 
woman puts on a grey gown, and openly takes upon herself 
the blessed duty of caring for the sick, the poor, the 
perverted, are we therefore to suppose that charity is with 
her merely a profession ? Here we have surely a distinc- 
tion without a difference ! No doubt we should all be 
religious, whether we assume the outward garb or not ; . no 
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doubt we should all be charitable, whether in white, black,- 
or grey ; but why should not charity assume • iunctions 
publicly recognised — openly, yet quietly and modestly 
exercised ? Why is female influence always supposed to 
be secret^ underhand, exercised in some way which is 
not to appear?— till even our good deeds borrow the 
piquancy of intrigue, and we are told practically to seek the 
shade, till morally we fear the light ? Why can we not 
walk bravely, honestly, and serenely, yet simply and 
hiunbly, along the 'path we have chosen, or to which it hath 
pleased God to call us, instead of creeping about in a spirit 
of fear as if qidte overcome by the sense of our own won- 
derful merits, and obliged to throw over them a veil of 
conventional humility ? 

Our pretension to such avocations as I have mentioned 
may possibly be met by just the same arguments which 
fifty years ago were launched against " literary ladies ; " 
and if sneers at "blue stockings" and female pedants 
could have turned women from the cultivation of their 
minds, and crushed every manifestation of genius, no doubt 
it would have been done. Luckily, two admirable and 
gifted men, — Professor Playfair, with his profound science, 
and tender, generous feeling, and Sydney Smith, with all 
the force of his strong masculine sense, and all the splen- 
dour of his wit, — came to our rescue at a most critical 
period. The former claimed for us the department of 
•science ; the latter, that of literature and independent thought. 
This is twenty or thirty years ago. There are men now, 
equally manly and farsighted, eager to instruct us and 
sustain us in well doing, eager to recognise in us fellow- 
labourers by divine appointment, corcipanions by the grace 
of God, without whom no step in social progress can be 
attained, no lasting good achieved. 

The commencement of a college for working women, the 
difficulties it has had to contend with, and its progress up 
to this time, are signal illustrations of the existence of the 
" great want " of which I have spoken, and the hopes and 
purposes which are filling thoughtful, active, beneficent 
minds. Shall I tell you what in this noble design has 
struck me with the deepest emotion, the deepest thankful- 
ness ? It is the interest with which men of the working 
class and professional men have received it. The former, 
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when consulted, " spoke," Mr. Maurice says, " with remark- 
able freedom and intelligence : we gathered a great many more 
hints and opinions than we had all expected." There were 
differences of opinion in respect to arrangements and details, 
but " entire unanimity on the main question. There was 
no indication whatever of the slightest fear that females 
should know as much as they themselves knew, or more than 
they knew. There was a manifest wish that they should 
have the same advantages. There was a distinct and 
positive call upon us, not to withhold from the one what we 
were trying to give to the other." • 

So far the intelligent working men. Even more fraught 
with encouragement and hope was the series of Lectures on 
practical subjects, addressed to a female audience, to 
educated women who wished to know what it was best for 
them to learn before they were fitted to help and to teach. 
I was not present, being abroad at the time ; but, as I was 
informed, the audience collected was not so large as might 
have been expected. That was not surprising ; but what 
was surprising (and delightftd too), there were found ready 
and 'willing to deliver these lectures to ladies " on practical 
subjects," eleven distinguished professional men ; of these, 
six were clergymen, three physicians, and two lawyers. 
The six lectures delivered by clergymen dwelt of course 
chiefly on the duty of well-directed benevolence, in the 
hospital and in the workhouse, in parish supervision, and 
district visiting : all excellent in spirit and feeling. One, 
on the "Teaching by Words" — capital, — as awakening 
the intellect to the uses and possible abuses of language, as 
a key to thought as well as an implement of thought. 
Perhaps, if women were taught the true value and signifi- 
cance of words, they would be the less likely to pour them 
forth on light occasions. 

The three lectures by the medical men are all so excellent, 
that I felt lifted up in heart as I closed the volume. The 
two lectures on law (" Law as it affects the Poor," and 
" Sanitary Law ") are useful and clear, though technical. 

It is not anywhere indicated in these lectures, that weak- 
ness and ignorance are to be accounted as charms in women, 
by which they are to recommend themselves to intelligent 
men; or that it is "unfeminine" to study the conditions 
of health; or that the desire to know something of those 
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divine laws, " through which she lives, and moves, and has 
her being," is the result of a " depraved imagination ; " or 
that the wish to prepare herself by experience to minister 
to disease and affliction is to be sneered at as a ^^ taste 
for surgery." (I beg of you to observe that I am here 
citing phrases which I have myself heard.) Another 
spirit animates the writers of these lectures. * Everywhere 
the important social work which rests on the woman is 
generally acknowledged and wisely inculcated. She is 
encouraged to think, and to carry out thought into action. 



Working for Hire and Working for Love. 

The training of a better order of women for hospital 
nurses is that department of social usefulness which is more 
immediately before the public, and it involves other con- 
siderations besides those I have touched upon. 

There is no question I have heard more warmly contested, 
than the question of paid or unpaid female officials. I 
think there should be both. We shoidd have them of two 
classes ; those who receive direct pay, and those who do 
not. Consider the qualifications required. There must be 
force of character of no common kind ; the humility which 
can obey, and the intelligence which can rule; great 
enthusiasm, great self-command, great benevolence ; quick- 
ness of perception with quietness of temper ; the power of 
dealing with the minds of others, and a surrender of the 
whole being to the love and service of God : without the 
religious spirit we can do nothing. Now, can we hope to 
obtain these qualifications for any pay which our jails, 
workhouses, or hospitals could afford ? — or indeed for any 
pay whatever? Yet it is precisely an order of women, 
quite beyond the reach of any remuneration that could be 
afforded, which is so imperatively required in our institutions. 

The idea of service without pay seems quite shocking to 
some minds, quite unintelligible ; they quote sententiously, 

• See particularly the lecture on ** The College and the Hospital," and 
the lectnrb on ** Dispensaries and allied Institutions," in which the im- 
portance, rdigious and practical, attached to the study of physiology, is 
the same principle for which the late Dr. Andrew Combe, and his brother 
Mr. George Combe, contended during the whole of their useful Uvea. 
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"The labourer is worthy of his hire." True; but what 
shall be that hire ? Must it necessarily be in coin of the 
realm ? There are many women of small independent 
means, who would gladly serve their fellow-creatures, re- 
quiring nothing but the freedom and the means so to devote 
themselves. There are women who would prefer " laying 
up for themselves treasures in heaven," to coining their 
soids into pounds, shillings, and pence on earth ; who, 
having nothing, ask nothing but a subsistence secured to 
them ; and for this are willing to give the best that is in 
them, and work out their lives while strength is given 
them. I believe that such service is especially blessed. I 
believe that such service does not weary, is more gracious 
and long-suffering than any other, blessing those who give 
and those who receive. I believe it has a potency for good 
that no hired service can have. 

The idea in this country that everything has a money 
value, to be calculated to a farthing, according to the state 
of the market, is so ingrained into us, that the softest sym- 
pathies and highest duties, and dearest privileges of Chris- 
tians, are never supposed to be attainable unless sold and 
paid for by the week, or month, or year. This is so much 
the case, that those who visit the poor people can hardly 
banish from their minds the conviction that there is some 
interested motive, some concealed, selfish pbject in doing 
so. Yet if once brought to believe that there is really only 
the wish for their good, how beautiful and how blessed 
becomes the intercourse ! The two meanest forms of sen- 
suality and selfishness in our lower classes, the love of 
money and the love of drink, are best combated by the 
combined religious ai^d feminine influence. A strong bar- 
rier to this vulgar greediness would be produced, I think, 
by the presence and employment of women officially autho- 
rised, yet not hired, and doing their duty from pure love of 
God and man.* It would give a more elevated standard 

* " The profonnd consolation which one derives from the remembrance 
of Miss Nightingale's serrices in the war is that they entirely confound 
the notion that only paid jobs are done effectualiy; that work un- 
dertaken from love must be performed in a slovenly, unbnsiness-like way. 
That has been the conviction of our English public: it has been put 
again and again into solemn maxims ; and all acts not assuming them ' 
for their foundation have been laughed to scorn. Miss Nightingale haa 
turned the laugh in the other direction. There has been slovenliness 
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to many minds, to be brought into relation with such 
women. 

I find the admixture of voluntary and unpaid labour 
with hired labour, thus advocated in an excellent article in 
the " Quarterly Keview " for Sept. 1855. " Many there 
doubtless are, who, without neglecting duty, may engage in 
this office of charity, and thus shun the dangers of the 
world they dread, or find a refuge fix)m the hardness of a 
world which has lost its power to please though not to 
wound them ; and thus far at least is clear, that whether 
they sacrifice its pleasures, or seek a shelter from its 
vexations, their presence at the sick-bed will diffuse the 
zeal of love and the charm of refinement over an office 
which has hitherto, at the' best, been executed with the 
cold regularity of routine*" 

But to render the hired labour efficient and reliable, it 
must be placed at the disposal of the voltmtary and unpaid 
labour, and be in all respects subordinate ; as is the case in 
King's College Hospital. The want of this regulation pro- 
duced some mischief in the Crimea, which I shall have to 
revert to further on. 

Then, as to whether the women who devote themselves 
to these services should or should not be associated into a 
community, is a question hotly debated, to be settled I 
think by the individual vocation. 

One says, " I cannot work with other people ; I must go 
on in my own way." Well, let her go on in her own way, 
let her go on working single-handed as is good in her own 
eyes ; and God forbid that I should undervalue the good 
done simply and religiously by some excellent women I 
know working in their own way I But another says, " I 
feel the need of a bond of sympathy ; it strengthens and 
sustains me. I should like to have my work cut out and 
appointed for me, and to labour in association both with 
men and women." And this is well also. There is room, 
there is work, for both. I think a community might be 
formed on a broader principle than that which is contem- 
plated, I believe, by the council of the Nightingale fund, 
for the mere preparation of hospital nurses; but am too 

enough in many departments. The tasks that have been done most 
thoroughly have been done from a divine inspiration." — Lectures to 
Ladies <m Practical SubfectSy p. 17. 
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well aware of lihe difficulties from within and without not 
to hail a beginning, though it fall &.r short of that which 
is required: only we must keep our eyes fixed on the 
larger views. 

Where the objects are of great importance, and have to 
do with our own deepest, innermost life, it requires an 
especial training of the mind and habits to preserve, in the 
subjection of ^e individual will, all the freshness and 
energy of the mental powers. To resign the highest privi- 
leges of individual action, and yet preserve the highest 
privileges of the individual conscience, this may be difficult, 
but it has been proved not to be impossible. But, I repeat, 
the individual inclinations and gifts must settle this. 



Religious Difficulties. 

I am sure that my Roman Catholic Mends are sincere in 
their belief that such a commimity can take root and suc- 
ceed only in their Church. At all events, it is the interest 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood to persuade us that the 
power of working a public charitable institution by a due 
admixture of .the religious and feminine element with the 
masculine directing will, belongs to them only. This is 
very natural on their part, and wise, and quite intelligible ; 
but is it wise of our most influential clergymen to play into 
their hands, to act and preach as if this plea were true ? 
As if this privilege of the woman to pervade our human 
institutions with a more tender and more moral power, to 
work openly with a species of religious sanction, like the 
Deaconesses of the primitive Christian Church, were really 
and inseparably interwoven with the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church, so that we cannot have Sisters of Charity 
without accepting also an in&llible pope, transubstantiation, 
the immaculate conception, and Heaven knows what be- 
sides,' the terror and abomination of our evangelicals? 
Surely it is an injury to the cause of religious freedom and 
human progress, an insult to their own peculiar form of 
faith, for any sect to acknowledge that what they allow to 
be good and desirable, and even necessary in itself, is in- 
extricable from what they believe to be &lse and ensnaring. 
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These views are every day driving distinguislied, and 
gifted, and enthusiastic women, into the pale of that 
Church, which stretches out its arms, and says, " Come 
unto me, ye who are troubled, ye who are idle, and I will 
give you rest and work, and, with these, sympathy, and 
reverence, the religious sanction, direction, ^nd control !" 
Can we find nothing of all this for our women ? Why 
should they thus go out from among us ? I, for my part, 
do not understand it. 

In England it is not the form of Christianity we profess 
which is against such an organisation of femmine aid in 
good works as I would advocate ; — God forbid ! Yet some 
of our greatest difficulties may be ascribed to the deep- 
rooted puritanical prejudices bequeathed to us by our an*- 
cestors. It is worth considering that the first effect of the 
Calvinistic reaction against the dominant Church, and 
against the errors, and exaggerations, and gross materiaJism 
which had been connected with the worship of the Virgin 
Mother, was not fevourable to women. *In the earUer times 
of the Christian Church, whenever certain women distin- 
guished themselves by particular sanctity or charity, or ' 
exercised any especial moral or intellectual influence, the 
Church absorbed them, claimed them, held them up to 
reverence during life and canonised them after death ; and 
still their beautiftd images shine upon us from our cathe- 
dral windows, or stand out in sculptured forms in all the 
dignity of their hallowed office and venerable religious 
attributes. But after these &ir superstitions had been 
abrogated by the severity of the early reformers, and were 
succeeded by the strongest prejudice against women exer- 
cising any kind of open and authorised religious or spiritual 
influence, stiU there were women who did exercise such in- 
fluence — the natural power of strong intellect, or strong 
enthusiasm. The superiority could not be denied ; but as 
it could no longer be refen-ed to a larger measure of hea- 
venly gifts, it must be derived from demoniac power. Men 
had repudiated angels and saints, but they still devoutly 
believed in devils and witches. The benign miracles of 
female charity were the inventions and impositions of a 
lying priesthood ; but woe unto him who doubted in the 
power of an old woman to ride on a broomstick, or of a?, 
young woman to entertain Satan as her emissary in mis- 
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chief ! All the women who perished by judicial condem- 
jiiatioii for heresy in the days of the inquisition did not 
lequal the number of women condemned judicially as 
witches — ^hanged, tortured, burned, drowned like mad dogs 
— ^in the first century of the Reformed Church ; and these 
horrors were enacted in the most civiKsed countries in 
Europe, by grave magistrates and ecclesiastics, who were 
proud of having thrown off the Roman yoke, and of reading 
their Bibles, where apparently they found as many texts in. 
&vour of burning witches as ever did the Inquisitors in 
fevour of burning heretics. It was characteristic of the 
two diverging superstitions, that in the former age Dante 
conceived his Beatrice as the type of loving, wise, aud 
spiritual womanhood, leading her lover into Paradise; 
while Milton's type of female attraction was Eve, the temp- 
tress to sin and death. The time is come, let us hope, 
when men have found out what we may truly be to them, 
not worshipping us as saints, or apostrophising us as angels, 
or persecuting us as witches, or crushing us as slaves; 
revering us for that power we are allowed to possess, not 
jealous of it, nor throwing it into some indirect or unhealthy 
form ; profiting by our tenderness, not oppressing us be- 
cause of it ; taking us to themselves as helpers in all social 
good, not leaving our undirected energies to wear away our 
own lives, and sometime trouble theirs. 

It is better than a dozen sermons on toleration, to count 
up the women who, during this half-century, have left the 
strongest and most durable impress on society — on the 
minds and the hearts of their generation. First, there is Mrs. 
Fry, the Quakeress, to whom we owe the cleansing of our 
prisons, and in part the reform of our criminal code ; 
Caroline Chisholm, the Roman Catholic, with her strong 
common sense, her decision and independence of character, 
who may be said to have reformed the system of emigration ; 
Mary Carpenter, the Dissenter, who has become an autho- 
rity in all that concerns the treataient of juvenile delin- 
(^uents; and Florence Nightingale, who in our time has 
opened a new path for female charity and female energy, is 
understood to belong to the Anglican church. And let us 
remember that there is not one of these four admirable 
women who has not been assailed in turn by the bitterest 
animosity, by the most vulgar, so-called religious abuse 
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from those who diflPered from them in their religious tenets, 
or from those who contenined them and would have put 
them down merely as women ; not one of them who has 
not outlived jprejudice and jealousy; not one of them who 
could have carried out their large and beneficent views 
without the aid of generous and enlightened men, — men 
who had the nobleness of mind to accept them as fellow- 
workers in the cause of humanity, to admit them on equal 
terms into the communion of labour and the communion of 
charity. 



When I was abroad last year, I was led to make inquiries 
into that system of training which had been foimd so suc- 
ces^ul in turning out efficient, healthful, cheerful, kindly 
women. I found that it varied in the different communis 
ties, according to the different rules and objects of each ; 
but in general these are the principal things attended to. 

In the first place, none are accepted, even as probationers, 
who are of a sickly or weak organisation. 

Every one who is accepted brings a small simi of money 
in her hand, at least 500 francs, that is, from about thirty 
to forty pounds. It is argued, that if a woman be at all 
respectable, and not driven to take up a religious and cha- 
ritable vocation from mere want, she must have friends, or 
find friends, to subscribe for her this small dowry. In the 
Order of Charity of Vincent de Paul, none are accepted 
who have filled any servile office whatever, even that' of a 
femme-de-chambre. On my exclaiming against this rule, 
as frequently shutting out women already to a certain 
degree efficient and experienced, my informant answered, 
<* Yes, but it has been found by experience that those who 
have been accustomed to sell their services for a certain 
hire, become so imbued by this habit, or notion, or feeling, 
that it is impossible to trust them, or to place confidence in 
the higher principle which may appear to have actuated 
them." " No doubt," she added, " there may be excep- 
tions, honourable exceptions ; but we are obliged to adhere 
to a general rule, the wisdom of which has been justified by 
two centuries of experience." AAer a probation of six 
months, none are retained in the society whose vocation 
jfippears weak or uncertain, or who shrink from the duties 
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imposed upon them as painM or difficult. Eveiy where I 
observed that exceeding care is taken to adapt the especial 
work to the individual nature : a woman, for instance, who 
excels in care and sympathy for children, does not always 
make a 'good sick-nurse ; and some women who do not 
nurse their t>wn sex well, are found admirably efficient and 
patient in the men's wards, and in the military hospitals. 
Some have a talent for managing the insane, and are in- 
structed accordingly. Some who have a particularly tender, 
enthusiastic, and cheerful temperament, are found excellent 
attendants for the very aged and incurably infirm. Thus 
they do not clash among themselves, nor does each &ncy 
herself fitted for something different from what she is set to 
do. This discernment in the selection of fit instruments, 
this careM adaptation of the work to the natural tenden- 
cies, this apportioning of the labour to the mental and 
physical strength, is, I am sure, one cause of that cheerfiil- 
ness and harmony of spirit, that serene and healthy look^ 
which we observe in these Sisters of Charity, and which 
reacts in so remarkable a manner on the minds and the 
nerves of those to whom they minister. I should add, that 
those who manage the dispensaries receive a regular medical 
training, "under an experienced apothecary. 

In the Crimea, when many of our volunteer ladies were 
ill or " knocked up," and obliged to return home ; when 
the hired nurses were either ill or useless through their ig- 
norance,' disobedience, or immorality, and dismissed in dis- 
grace, the well-trained Sisters of Charity or of Mercy held 
on with unflagging spirit and energy, never surprised, never 
put out, ready in resource, meeting all difficulties with a 
cheerful spirit; a superiority which they owed to their 
previous training and experience, not certainly to any want 
of zeal, benevolence, or intelligence in their Protestant 
sisters of the better class. 

I suppose it is weU known that they are never paid 
wages, but a certain sum is paid by the hospital, or prison, 
or the family who employ them, to the house or commimity 
they belong to. The lowest stmi is about 12/. a year, and 
they are besides provided with food and clothing. Those 
Sisters who have a high reputation for skill and experience 
are rated at a higher sum ; and though they do not per- 
sonally derive any profit firom it, they have, I am told. 
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a j-Qst pride in the higher value placed on their ser*^ 
vices.* 

How &T these rules and regulations may be found appli- 
cable among ourselves, must be a matter of consideration 
and experiment. I am inclined to think that many of 
them might be adopted, if once those unreal spectral diffi- 
culties which strike terror into superstitious minds could 
"be surmounted. 

Por instance, in matters of dress we are in this country 
too apt to consider the adoption of any particular costume * 
as popish and &ntastical; that is to say, we admit the 
despotism of £^ion, we rebel against the suggestion of 
reason^ We profess a boundless submission to the French 
milliners, wear modes of dress against which good taste, 
convenience, even our purses and our sense of propriety 
revolt ; meantime if a dress be contrived to meet the 
requirements and proprieties of a certain vocation, unobtru- 
sive, close-fitting, commodious, seemly, we rebel against it, 
we repudiate any interference with our individual liberty, 
individual caprice, and individual bad taste. We forget 
that dress has its morale, that if it be capable of affecting 
the imagination through the senses in a drawing-room, 
it will have the same power in a sick-room, and that it 
ought not to be left in ihe power of ignorance, or vidgarity, 
or thoughtlessness, to do through trifiing means a real 
mischief. 

Lately, in walking through the sick wards of a work- 

• I have been told of a French Sister of Charity who, for many years, 
attended a certain division of the French army in every campaign. On 
the field of battle, her energy, her presence of mind, had saved many 
lives, and she obtained such an influence over the men as rendered her 
an object of deep respect to them and to their officers. According to the 
mle of her order, she had made no distinction on the field of battle be- 
tween friends and enemies^ or rather none were enemies ; and she had 
received from the military authorities of Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
crosses of merit, in acknowledgment of the lives she had saved. After the 
war was over, she retired from age and infirmity to the shelter of her 
convent ; but she was allowed to wear these decorations over her religious 
habit, as it appeared to give her pleasure, perhaps as much pleasure as the 
Yictoria cross might give a valiant soldier. From her own people she 
could, of course, receive no reward whatever, it would have been against 
all rule ; but they found a recompense for her, which seems to me vexy 
appropriate, very touching.. The minister of war conferred on her the 
privilege of pardoning in every year two soldiers condemned to death ; 
and so long as she lived she exercised this privilege. She died, I believe^ 
pnly a few yean ago. 
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house, I spoke to two hired nurses, who had been sent from 
our great hospitals to superintend and train the pauper 
nurses (a recent innovation, by the way, and one of excel- 
lent promise). One of these women wore a washed-out 
chintz gown of gay colours, a dirty pink ribbon with a gilt 
gaudy brooch about her neck; and on her head a veiy 
dirty cap, with dangling white beads. The other woman 
was in similar attire, except that her very dirty cap was 
decorated with &,ded dirty artificial flowers. In both cases 
the attire had all the appearance of having come out of 
a second-hand frippery shop ; in both cases the desire was 
the same, to be distinguished from the pauper nurses, who 
wore the always odious workhouse dress : therefore, these 
respectable women flaunted in the habiliments of a street- 
walker. K a physician came to prescribe for our sick or 
dying friend in the dress of a fast Oxonian dandy, or a 
sporting flash man, should we approve of it ? Yet here is 
the same direct violation of decency and good feeling. It 
is quite as great a mistake, though one of a different kind, 
when a lady, by position and education, visits in a work- 
house or a district, dressed like a poor woman of the lowest 
class. It is done, I know, in some cases, from a feeling 
of humility ; but the poor, who are very sensitive to dress, 
manners, language, and appearance, like this assumption of 
humility as little as they like pride and insolence : neither 
is a gay, ^^hionable dress more suitable, and the religious 
"habit" is, in Protestant eyes, displeasing. There is a 
" fitness in things " which suggests itself to good sense and 
good taste, and which those who do not intuitively appre- 
ciate, should be taught. 

The genuine horror of a commimity of women associated 
for religious and charitable purposes entertained by some 
most excellent people, who are accustomed to see things 
only on one side and from one side, is hardly conceivable 
by those who have looked into the working of such com- 
munities; for instance, I find in a very charming little 
book the following passage of elegant objurgation : — 

"Look out," says the writer, "a clever, enthusiastic 
woman, with a strong will of her own, and no stronger will 
to control it ; make her the Lady Superior of a sisterhood, 
without any man to come, with a weight of years, authority, 
and holiness, to say to her, this must not be — <Aa^ VTouId 
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be very silly, or tmreasonable, or improper, and I positively 
forbid it * :— do this and you will do liie devil's work 
ia frustrating a means of good as effectually as himself could 
do. You will get sisterhoods in all the slavish misery 
of nuns, and with none of the protection of convents, — a 
pack of unhappy women, forbidden to exercise common 
sense, and rendered morbid, sensitive, and undevout by 
the system which the uncontrolled power of the Lady 
Superior exercises over them ; and not rarely you will have 
the Lady Superior go crazy, because of the unlimited in- 
dulgence of her talent for government." f 

Of course, if you do this, if you build with bad mate- 
terials, your edifice will be craay. But why take it for 
granted that your material is to be bad, or that the devil is 
of necessity to interfere ? Now, over against this gratuitous 
picture of a sisterhood, let us place another of a brotherhood 
by way of pendant. Take a house intended by Christians 
to be an asylum for the poor ; fill it with some hundreds of 
the ruined, the reckless, the depraved ; the aged, the help- 
less, the homeless : with wailing infents, with unwed mo- 
thers, and all the infinite grades of sin and suffering. Bring 
this mass of human agonies together ; cram them close in 
horrid propinquity, in filth, and fetid air — the evil to 
deprave the good, the better-educated where curses and 
the foulest language pollute their ears ; place this institu- 
tion — this Christian, charitable institution — under the 
government of a set of men, armed with a grim authority, 
called, as if in mockery, "guardians of the poor;" let 
there be no woman near them, to whisper " this is wrong," 
or " that is cruel and unreasonable, and in the name of 
a God of mercy I forbid it;" let there be no cheerful, 
genial influence there, no gentle voice nor light tread, but 
drunken viragos to nurse the sick, and insolent officials to 
feed the hungry : do this, and you will have something as 
near as possible to what we can conceive of an earthly 
Hell — you will have an ill-managed Parish Work- 
house. 

¥ 

* One of the strongest objections made to the Roman Catholic Sisters 
of Charity is that they are under the control and dictation of the priests ; 
yet here we are led to infer that it is a reproach to a Crotestant sister- 
hood that they are emancipated from such control. 

t The OwhL 
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But why picture as necessary and inevitable, extremes 
which we may hope are only accidental ? Why imagine a 
^* pack of women " on one hand, and a " pack of men " on 
the other? Suppose we were to tiy what might be the 
effect of neutralising the mobility, sensibility, and excita- 
bility of the women by the firmness and judgment of the 
men ? Would not that be better ? 



I must now conclude with a few last words. 

We cannot look around us without seeing that a demand 
has not only been created, but becomes every day in- 
creasingly urgent, for a supply of working women at once 
more efficient and more effective. I use the words advisedly 
as distinct in meaning: women and men too are efficient 
through energy and experience, and effective through higher 
gifts and sympathies — higher aims and motives : materially 
efficient, morally effective. Meantime, with no want of 
zeal or aptitude, there is such a lamentable deficiency in 
trainmg, in knowledge, in the meaos or opportunity of 
acquiring either, that I should despair — if I were not too 
old to despair — if I had not so often counted up the price 
we have to pay for truth, and the penance we must pay 
for falsehood too. If, among the hapless women I see 
struggling to bring their external existence into harmony 
with their inner life, — or, what is harder still, to bring 
their inner life into subjection to harsh and deteriorating 
circumstance — one half should go distracted, and the other 
half turn Roman Catholics, I might " even die with pity;" 
but certainly not yield up one inch of the ground I have 
taken, nor one iota of the faith that is in me. 

I remember that, when speaking on these subjects to 
a very benevolent and accomplished man, a clergyman, he 
said thoughtfully, " I have little doubt that you are right : 
and yet if there be such a divine law involving all human 
well-being and progress in its recognition, — how is it that 
it has not been more distinctly revealed to us ? how is it 
that it comes to us now like a novelty to be subjected 
to the examination of the sceptical and the cai*ping of the 
Ibolish?" 
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We know that there has existed from the commencement 
of the creation a law of God, binding the whole universe 
into one harmonious whole, guiding the planets in their 
orbits, connecting our own world with far-off worlds of 
light and life, and at the same time so regulating our least 
movements on this earth, that we cannot put one foot before 
the other, biit in subj ection to it. Yet of the existence of this 
law we knew nothing, till, one hundred and ^£ty years ago, the 
:fell of an apple revealed it to Newton : and to what revela- 
tions most important to our well-being has it not since led 1 
And may there not be a law of moral and physical life as 
universal, as essential, as eternal, which in its agency has 
always been felt, and yet, in its relation to happiness and 
progress, is only just beginning to be understood, and not 
yet fully applied ? I do not say it is so ; but may it not 
possibly be so ? 

In general there is among men-— superior men — a strong, 
generous sympathy with the cause I advocate. How noble 
and good I have found them I how raised in their manly 
power above all vulgar masculine jealousies ! Yet some 
among them, some practical men so called, who start at 
shadows— some members of parHament who weigh truth 
and expediency against each other in their political ba- 
lance — some clergymen, bending down from the height of 
their white neckcloths, half-sympathising, half-patronising, 
—these say to me, " We really cannot deal with abstract 
principles, we must work with such material as we have at 
hand. What is your plan ? K we knew what plan you 
have formed we might help you. What do you propose 
to do ? " 

I must confess I have no plan ready prepared, and so 
exquisitely contrived to avoid offence that, like a mill- 
wheel with all the cogs shaved off that it may work smoothly, 
it wiU impart no movement, and do neither good nor harm. 
But if there be vitaUty in the principle I have placed before 
you — the conamimion of love and of labour — then that 
which springs out of it will be vital too, not working like a 
machine, but bearing fruit like the tree. 

And " what would Ido?^'' they ask. Nothing more can 
I do indeed, but that which I am now doing, or rather 
trying to do, with such small power as God has given me. 
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I would place before you, tihis once more, ere I turn to oflier 
duties, liiat most indispensable yet hardly acknowledged 
truth, that at the core of all social reformation, as a neces- 
saiy condition of health and permanency in all human 
institutions, lies the working of the man and the woman 
together, in mutual trust, love, and reverence. 

I woidd impress it now for the last time on the hearts 
and the consciences of those who hear me, that there ia an 
essential, eternal law of Hfe, affirmed and developed by the 
teaching of Christ, which if you do not take into account, 
your fine social machinery, however ingeniouflly and plau- 
sibly contrived, will at last &J1 into corruption and ruin. 
Wherever men and womei^ do not work together helpfully 
and harmoniously, and in accordance wiUi the domestic 
relations — wherever there is not the communion of love 
AND THE communion OF LABOUB — there must necessarily 
enter the elements of discord and decay. If men bring 
their conventionalities and practicabilities into conflict with 
the natural law of God's divine appointment, we know which 
must in the end succumb. Meantime I would, if possible, 
assist in diminisiiing the duration and the pain of that 
conflict. If anything I have now spoken carry conviction 
into the kind hearts around me, help ! those who can and 
wiU, — and God help us aU ! 
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PREFACE. 



MoBE than two years ago, I conceived the thought 
of twelve lectures, to be written concerning Woman ; 
to embrace, in four series of three each, all that I 
felt moved to say in relation to her interests. No 
one knew better than myself, that they would be 
only " twelve baskets of fragments gathered up ; " 
but I could not distrust the Divine Love which still 
feeds the multitudes, who wander in the desert, with 
" five loaves and two small fishes." 

Nine of these lectures have now been offered to 
my audiences. In the first three, I stated Woman's 
claim to a civil position, and asked that power should 
be given her, under a professedly republican gov- 
ernment, to protect herself. In them I thus stated 
the argument on which I should proceed: "The 
right to education — that is, the right to the educ- 
tion or drawing-out of all the faculties God has 
given — involves the right to a choice of vocation ; 
that is, the right to a choice of the end to which those 
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facalties shall be trained. The choice of vocation 
necessarily involves the protection of that voca- 
tion, — the right to decide how far legislative action 
shall control it ; in one word, the right to the elec- 
tive franchise." 

Proceeding upon this logical formula, I delivered, 
in 1858, a course of lectures stating "Woman's 
Claim to Education ; " and this season I have con- 
densed my thoughts upon the freedom of vocations 
into the three following lectures. There are still to 
be completed three lectures on "Woman's Civil 
Disabilities." I should prefer to unite the twelve 
lectures in a single publication ; but reasons of im- 
perative force have induced me to hurry the print- 
ing of these " Essays on Labor." Neither Education 
nor Civil Disability can dispute the public interest 
with this subject. No one can know better than 
myself upon what wide information, what thorough 
mental discipline, all considerations in regard to it 
should be based. I have tried to keep my work 
within the compass of my ability, and, without seek- 
ing rigid exactness of detail, to apply common sense 
and right reason to problems which beset every 
woman's path. At the very threshold of my work, I. 
confronted a painful task. Before I could press the 
necessity of exertion, before I could plead that labor 
might be honored in the public eye, I felt that I mai^ 
fihow some cause for the terrible earnestness with 
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which I was moved ; and I could only do it by fac- 
ing boldly the question of " Death or Dishonor?" 

" Why not leave it to be understood ? " some per- 
sons may object. "Why not leave such work to 
man ? " the public may continue. 

In answer to the first question, I would say that 
very few women have much knowledge of this 
" perishing class," except those actually engaged in 
ministering to its despair ; and that the information 
I have given is drawn from wholly reliable sources, 
as the reader may see, but can be obtained only by 
hours — nay, days and weeks — of painful and ex- 
hausting study. Very gladly have I saved my audi- 
ence that necessity : greatly have I abbreviated 
whatever I have quoted. But I meant to drive the 
reality of that wretchedness home : I wanted the 
women to whom I spoke to feel for those " in bonds 
as bound with them ; " and to understand, that, to 
save their own children, male and female; they must 
be willing to save the children of others. It will be 
observed that I have said very little in regard to 
this class in the city of Boston ; very little, also, that 
was definite in regard to our slop-shops. The defi- 
ciency is intentional. I would not have one woman 
feel that I had betrayed her confidence, nor one 
employer that I had singled him out as a victim ; 
and it is almost impossible to speak on such subjects 
without finding the application made to one's hand. 
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I may say, in general, that a very wide local experi- 
ence sustains the arguments which I have based on 
published statistics. 

It was also my earnest desire to prepare one ar- 
ticle on this subject that might be put into the hands 
of both sexes ; that might be opened to the young, 
and read in the family circle, without thrilling the 
reader with any emotion less sacred than religious 
pity. This cannot be true of the reports of any 
Moral Reform Society ; for in them it is needful to 
print details so gross and sensual in character as 
to be fit reading for none but well-principled per- 
sons of mature age. It is not true of such a work 
of Dr. Sanger's ; for his historical retrospect fur- 
nishes every possible excuse to the vices of youth, 
and is open to question on every page. 

From the highest sources in this community — 
from the lips of distinguished clergymen, scholars, 
and men of the world — I have had every private 
assurance, that, in this respect, I have not failed. 

It would be unjust not to state, that two powerful 
causes co-operate in the city of Boston, with low 
wages, to cause the ruin of women : I mean the love 
of dress, and a morbid disgust at labor. 

The love of dress was a motive which obviously 
had no natural relation to my subject. A disindina- 
tioQ to work, my readers may think, it was proper I 
should have treated ; but it is the natural reflection 
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of a state of things, in the upper classes, which would 
be a much fitter subject of rebuke. 

So long as a lady will allow her guest to stand ex- 
posed to snow and rain, rather than turn the handle 
of the door which she happens to be passing, — so 
long as neither bread nor water can be passed at 
table, except at the omnipresent waiter's convenience, 
— servants will naturally think that there is some- 
thing degrading and repulsive in work. This reform 
must begin in the higher classes. 

But, if this subject must be treated at all, why 
should it not be left to men ? Can women deal with 
it abstractly and fairly ? The answer is simple. In 
Physics, no scientific observations are reliable, so 
long as they proceed from one quarter alone :. many 
observers must report, and their observations must 
be compared, before we can have a trustworthy re- 
sult. So it is in Social Science. Men have been 
dealing with this great evil, unassisted, for thousands 
of years. By their own confession, it is as unap- 
proachable and obstinate as ever. Conquered by 
its perpetual re-appearance, they have come to treat 
it as an " institution " to be " managed ; " not an evil 
to be abolished, or a blasphemy to be hushed. But 
these lectures are not written for atheists. The 
speculative sceptic has retreated before the broad 
sunlight of modern civilization : only two classes of 
atheists remain, — men of science, who fancy that 
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thej have lost sight of tbe Creator in his works^ and 
talk of the human soul as the most noble result of 
material forces; and people of fashion, i¥ho live 
"without God in the world." Why man should 
ever investigate the material universe without a 
tender and reverent, nay, a growing dependence on 
"the dear heart of God," we will not pause to in- 
quire. The child does not let go his Father's 
hand, when he first comprehends the abundance 
of his resources. Neither the fountains of God's 
beauty, nor the perplexities of his nicely-ordered 
law, loosen man's loving grasp. He clings all the 
closer in his joy, because he knows Him better. 
But why should not the denizens of the fashion- 
able world be atheists ? When I go among them, 
and listen to their Jieartless fooleries, — when I see 
them absorbed by the vain nothings of their coterie, 
rapt in endless consultations about times and sea- 
sons, devoid of any real enjoyment, hopeless of noble 
occupation, with the days all empty and the nights 
all dark, — then I, too, shiver with doubt, and am 
ready to say in my heart, " There is no God." We 
can never believe in any spiritual reality of which 
our own souls do not receive some faint reflex. 
These people must do the will of the Father, before 
they can believe in his love. I do not write for 
them, but for thoughtful men and women, who re- 
joice in God's presence, deny the permanence of 
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evil institutions, and are anxious to share with 
others the inheritance that belongs to the " child of 
the kingdom," — for those who have faith to remove 
mountains, and courage to confess the faith. For 
them I shall not have spoken too plainly. 

Shortly after these essays were written, — in 
June, 1859, — I received from London Mrs. Jame- 
son's " Letter to Lord John Russell ; " and I cannot 
refrain from expressing here the deep emotion with 
which I read what she had written to him upon the 
same subject. Well may she wear the silver hairs 
of her sixty years like a crown, if only through 
their sanction she may speak such noble words. 
But — 

'* Earnest purposes do age us fast ; " 

and many a true-hearted woman, far younger in 
years, would gladly bear witness with her. 

I would not write, if I could, an "exhaustive" 
treatise. All I ask for my work is that it should be 
"suggestive." With that purpose, I have worked 
out my schemes, in the last lecture, far enough to 
provoke objection, to stimulate the spirit of adven- 
ture, to show how easily the " work " may wait upon 
the " will." May the " Opening of the Gates " be 
near at hand 1 

It remains only to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to some English and American friends : and first to 
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the "Englishwoman's Journal;" * not merely for its 
own excellent articles, but for references and sug- 
gestions, most valuable when followed out. The 
story of the young straw-braider was drawn from 
its pages ; and, disappointed in the arrival of ori- 
ginal material from Paris, long expected, I have 
been compelled to depend upon it largely for my 
sketch of Felicie de Fauveau. To one of its editors, 
Miss B. R. Farkes, and to Madame Bodichon in 
London, as well as to the Rev. Mr. Higginson in 
Worcester, I am under pleasant private obligations. 
I must rest content to seem largely indebted to the 
" Edinburgh Review," of May last, for condensing 
the results of the census. My materials were col- 
lected and arranged, when the article on " Female 
Industry " reached me ; and the differences in treat- 
ment were so few, that I at once drew my pen 
through whatever was not sanctioned by its autho- 
rity. The ladies who first directed niy attention to 
the Waltham watch-factory, and to the inventors of 
artificial marble in France, will see from these few 
words that I am not forgetful. 

Caroline H. Dall. 

Boston, November, 1869. 



* Receired by A. Williams & Co., 100, Washington Street. It is the 
duty of American women largely to increase its subscription-list. 
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DEATH OR DISHONOR. 



'* How high, beneflceot, sternly inexorable, if forgotten, is the duty laid, 
not on women only, but on erery creature, in regard to these par- 
ticnlars!" — T. Gabltlb. 



rriHE delicate ladies on Beacon Street, who 

-*■ order their ices and creams flavored 

with vanilla or pear-juice, may not know 

that bituminous coal, rope-ends, and creosote, 

furnish a larger proportion of the piquant 

seasoning than the blossoming bean or the 

orchard-tree ; but every man of science 

does. 

Already the chemist furnishes the attar of 

Cashmere from heaps of offal that lie rotting 

by the way. It is as if God forced man face 

to face with every repellent fact of nature, 

and said, " Slake thy thirst at this turbid 

1 
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fountain, child of the dust ; or the purer 
streams of the hillside shall trickle for thee 
in vain." 

Somewhat so, I am compelled to turn your 
eyes to the most repulsive side of human life. 
I do not do it willingly, but of a necessity; 
not because I like it, but because it is essen- 
tial to the argument. May the contact prove, 
that the perfumed joy of later years has dis- 
guised itself, for both of us, in the rotting 
accumulations of our social life I 

It rests with yourselves to decide. These 
lectures may be useless; they may fill your 
minds with painful details, open hideous vis- 
tas, and blind you to the tempting, heavenward 
ways which we love to see the young and 
beautiful pursue. 

But, in such case, the responsibility is not 
mine. / would have you look on vice, that 
you may learn to loathe it; /would have you 
realize, that what a noble friend of ours has 
called the " perishing classes " are made of 
men and women like yourselves. 
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Bidding you trust, to a certain extent, to 
the truth of those terrible statistics that 
crush Thomas Henry Buckle in their grasp, 
I would still have you remember, that, beside 
the active laws of moral and material life, 
there is ever the living God immanent in 
the world; and that it is always for you to 
change the results of history, at any given 
era, according to the great first law, — none 
the less real because so often forgotten, — 
that this living God helps or hinders you 
as you will, and becomes, at any moment that 
you choose, an important element in each 
calculation. 

The subject at present befora us is " Wo- 
man's Claims to Labor." 

These claims rest upon three points : — 

First, The absolute necessity of bread. 

Second, A natural ability, physical and 
psychical; and an attraction inherent in the 
ability. 

Third, An absolute want of the moral na- 
ture. 
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Having treated these in turn, I propose to 
show you what practical opposition man offers 
to her advance; what fault lies in herself; 
how much more numerous are the occupa- 
tions open than is generally supposed ; and 
what social obstructions have prevented her 
taking advantage of them. 

In this connection, I shall speak of those 
women who have opened a way for their sex ; 
and shall offer to you certain plans of action, 
by which, it seems to me, the convenience 
and the happiness of the employer and the 
employed may be materially advanced, es- 
pecially as regards our own city. Like a 
wise child, who from his fretful pillow takes 
the pill first, and the conserve afterwards, I 
shall open the most painful branch of my 
subject in this lecture, and turn from it as 
soon as the needed impression has been 
made. 

I ask for woman, then, free, untrammelled 
access to all fields of labor ; and I ask it, first, 
on the ground that she needs to be fed, and 
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that the question which is at this moment 
before the great body of working women is 
" death or dishonor : " for lust is a better pay- 
master than the mill-owner or the tailor, and 
economy never yet shook hands with crime. 

Do you object, that America is free from 
this alternative? I will prove you the con- 
trary within a rod of your own doorstep. 

Do you assert, that, if all avenues were 
thrown open, it would not increase the quan- 
tity of work; and that there would be more 
laborers in consequence, and lower wages for 
all? 

Lower wages for some, I reply; but certainly 
higher wages for women ; and they, too, would 
be raised to the rank of partners, and personal 
ill treatment would not follow those who had 
position and property before the law. 

You offer them a high education in vain 
till you add to it the. stimulus of a free career. 
In this lecture, I undertake to prove to you, 
that a large majority of women stand in such 
relations to their employers, that they are 
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compelled to death or a life of shame. Why 
not choose death, then ? 

So I asked once of a woman thus pressed 
to the wall. "Ah, madam I" she answered, 
" I chose it long ago for myself; but what 
shall I do for my mother and child?" 

The superior has a right to every advan- 
tage which he can honestly gain, as well as 
the inferior ; but he has no right to increase 
any natural difference in his favor, if he be- 
lieve it to exist, by laws or customs which 
cripple the inferior. If, as political econo- 
mists tell us, it is chiefly by man, collectively 
taken, that the property of society is created ; 
and if, on that very ground, man's interest 
has the first claim to consideration, — does 
it not follow, that every friend of woman will 
try to induce her to become a capitalist, and 
open to her, as her first path to safety, the 
way to honorable independence ? And, in 
this connection, I must repeat what some of 
you have often heard me say, that a want of 
respect for labor, and a want of respect for 
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woman, lies at the bottom of all our difficul- 
ties, low wages included. 

I will not admit that the argument of the 
political economist has, as yet, any rightful 
connection with the price of woman's work. 
" The price of labor will always rise or fall," 
he says, " as the number of laborers is small 
or large ; and it is because there are too many 
women for a few avenues of labor that the 
wages are so low." If man believes this, let 
him help us to open new avenues, and so 
reduce the number in any one. But I claim 
that he has increased the natural difference 
in his own favor, supposing that there be 
any such, by laws and customs which cripple 
woman ; and that his own lust of gain stands 
in the way of her daily bread. Just so in hy- 
draulics, men tell us, that water rises every- 
where to the level of its source; but you 
may raise it a thousand feet higher by the 
aid of your forcing-pump, or drop it from a 
siphon a thousand feet below. And a forcing- 
pamp and a siphon has man imposed upon 
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the natural currents of labor. If, in my cor- 
respondence with employers last winter, one 
man told me with pride that he gave from 
eight to fifty cents for the making of pantar 
loons, including the heaviest doeskins, he for- 
got to tell me what he charged his customers 
for the same work. Ahl on those bills, so 
long unpaid, the eight cents sometimes rises 
to thirty, and the fifty cents always to a dollar 
or a dollar and twenty-five cents. 

The most efficient help this class of work- 
women could receive would be the thorough 
adoption of the cash system, and the esta- 
blishment of a large workshop in the hands of 
women consenting to moderate profits, and 
superintended by those whose position in so- 
ciety would win respect for labor. When I 
said, six months ago, that ten Beacon-street 
women, engaged in honorable work, would 
do more for this cause than all the female 
artists, all the speech-making and conventions, 
in the world, I was entirely in earnest. 

It is pretty and lady-like, men think, to 
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paint and chisel: philanthropic young ladies 
must work for nothing, like the angels. Let 
them, when they rise to angelic spheres ; but, 
here and now, every woman who works for 
nothing helps to keep her sister's wages down, 
— helps to keep the question of death or dis- 
honor perpetually before the women of the 
slop-shop. 

Why? Because she helps to depress the 
estimate of woman's ability. What is per- 
sistently given f&r nothing is everywhere 
thought to be worth nothing. I throw open 
a door here for some stifled sufferer at the 
West End : let her open a clothing establish- 
ment, and employ her own sex ; let her 
make money by it, and watch for the end. 
When an Employment Society or a Needle- 
woman's Friend becomes bankrupt in purse, it 
is bankrupt in morals and argument as well. 
The wheels of the world move on the grooves 
of good management, of success. Set these 
once firmly underneath, and the outcry against 
our moral Fultons will be hushed. 
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In country villages and farming districts, 
there is a great deal of harmful competition 
with the girls of the slop-shops, which can 
never be ended until it is considered respec- 
table for women openly to earn money. The 
stitching of wallets, hat-linings, and shoe- 
bindings, the more delicate labor on linen 
collars and shirt-bosoms, is carried on now 
not merely by so-called benevolent societies 
who want to build churches, lecture-rooms, 
and so on, but by rich farmers' wives, who 
keep or do not keep servants, in the long, 
summer afternoons and winter evenings, be- 
cause it is work that can be done privately, 
and is sought to supply them with jewelry 
and dress. If they will not educate their 
minds by profitable reading, it is earnestly 
to be desired they should work, but openly, 
for money, and at such trades as naturally 
fall to their lot. Herb and fruit drying, 
distilling, preserving, pickling, market-garden- 
ing, may yet lay the foundations of ample 
fortune for many a woman. I have passed 
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a Bummer amid lovely landscapes, where the 
women found neither fruit nor vegetables 
for their table, but let the brown earth 
plead to them in vain; while they stitched, 
stitched, stitched the long hours away, every 
broken needle bearing witness against the 
broken lives of women who needed in dis- 
tant cities, where they stood homeless and 
starving, the work their sisters pilfered, 
sitting at their ease beside the hearth-stone. 
Their ignorance was their excuse. Let it 
not be ours. 

And, first, for a few general statements. 

An indispensable requisite for what the 
Germans call a " bread study" is, that, for ave- 
rage talent, it should command moderate suc- 
cess. " Of all causes of prostitution in Paris," 
says Duchatelet, "and probably in all great 
towns, none is so active as the want of work, 
or inadequate remuneration. What are the 
earnings of our laundresses, seamstresses, and 
milliners ? Compare the price of labor with 
the price of dishonor, and you will cease to 
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be surprised that women fall. Out of 5,183 
prostitutes in Paris, I found that 2,696 had 
been driven to the streets by starvation ; and 
89, to feed starving parents or children. That 
is 300 over one-half of the whole number." 

" It is well known," writes Miss Craig, in 
Edinburgh, " how brief is the career that our 
female criminals run. How they are recruited, 
it is not hard to guess in a country where 
there are fifty thousand women working for 
less than sixpence a day, and a hundred thou- 
sand for less than one shilling." 

When, a few years ago, the "Edinburgh 
Review " collected the statistics of female 
labor, it found the wages about half what 
were paid to men. But no reason was as- 
signed for this difference ; only, one master 
gardener ventured to assert, that women ate 
less than men I 

An advertisement in London for fifty dress- 
makers brought seven hundred applicants to 
the door of the warehouse ; and, after long 
waiting, a police-oflScer brought the employer 
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to explain why they could not all be hired. 
Sir James Clarke tells us, that the results of 
the inquiry into the condition of this class of 
women exceeded in horror those of the factory 
commission. Eighteen hours a day was the 
allotted time for work ; and nothing but strong 
coffee enabled them to ply their needles. Fif- 
teen hundred employers keep fifteen thousand 
girls. In driving times, they work all night. 
One girl testified that she had worked through 
the whole Sunday fifteen times in two years. 

The lacemakers also work from twelve to 
twenty hours ; and, in families where a pecu- 
liar "knack" is thought to be transmitted, 
children are put to this work from the age of 
two years. There is no regular time for food 
or sleep in certain stages of the manufacture ; 
and many of these overworked women be- 
come vagrants. 

A terrible letter from a Manchester mantle- 
maker was lately published, in which she 
pleads to be permitted to earn twopence an 
hour, when compelled to work overtime (that 
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the veil could be lifted from your eyes, you 
would see — the angels do see — on your 
ga}", white dresses many a crimson stain; 
and among the dewy flowers with which you 
wreathe your hair, the grass that grows on 
graves I " 

Seven thousand eight hundred and fifty 
ruined women walk the streets of New York, 
— five hundred ordinary omnibus-loads. They 
are chiefly young women under twenty, and 
the average length of the lives they lead is 
just four years. Every four years, then, seven 
thousand eight hundred and fifty women are 
drawn from their homes, many of them from 
simple, rural hearths, to meet this fate. What 
drives them to it? The want of bread. 

Last October, two vagrant women came 
before a Liverpool court, who testified that 
they had been driven to evil courses by 
blows, and forced to support in idleness, by 
their vice, the father of one, and the husband 
of the other. 

This statement shocks you : but poor pay 
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strikes as heavy a blow as a husband's right 
arm ; and these seven thousand eight hundred 
and fifty women in New York supported hun- 
dreds of men in ease, before they dropped 
from the seamstress's chair to the curbstone 
and the gutter.* 

Tait says that the permanent prostitution 
of any city bears a recognized numerical re- 
lation to its means of occupation. You ask 
for proof. 

Out of two thousand cases in the city of 
New York, five hundred and twenty-five 
pleaded destitution as the cause. 

One of the police-officers testified of one 
girl. " She struggled hard before she fell ; 



* What I mean here will be understood by a reference to 
Emile Souvestre's " Philosophe sous les Tolts.'* In a pretty 
story of two women employed in a clasp-fnctory, he speaks of 
their low wages, and saj-s, that, havino^ worked for thirty years, 
they had seen ten masters grow wealthy and retire from business, 
without having changed, in any degree, their own position. 

These claspraakers certainly supported these ten masters and 
their families in ease ; and, wonderful to relate, these two did 
not fall. 

An angel, clothed in white, sat on the sepulchre wherein their 
hopes were buried, all through that thirty years. 
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living on bread and water, and sleeping in 
station-houses. In three years, I have known 
more than fifty such cases." 

A young girl of seventeen was left with the 
care of a sick, crippled sister. They were 
left to touch the very brink of despair. A 
kindly, fair-faced woman brought work which 
saved them from death. More was promised, 
on conditions that you can guess; and the 
toils so skilfully woven, that the young and 
healthy longed for her sister's sickly face and 
broken limb to ward off her fate. 

" When a whole day's work brings only a 
few pennies," said another to Dr. Sanger, " a 
smile will buy me a dinner." 

Out of these two thousand women, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty had been 
brought up " to do nothing : " but, of all the 
trades, dressmaking furnished the largest pro- 
portion ; and yet you think you pay your dress- 
makers well 1 

Out of the two thousand, all but fifty-one 

had been religiously educated. 

2 
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"It has been shown elsewhere," says Dr. 
Sanger, " that the public are responsible for 
this evil, because they persist in excluding 
women from many kinds of employment for 
which they are fitted, while for work that 
is open they receive inadequate compensa- 
tion. The community are equally responsible 
for non-interference with openly acknowledged 
evils." 

Thus far I have spoken of New York. I 
might speak to you of Philadelpljia and Bos- 
ton, and tell you of ruin wrought under my 
own eyes ; of the daughter of a State-street 
merchant found in the gutters of Toronto 
years ago ; of a daughter whom that wealthy 
father dared not deny, when I wrote to him, 
though he refused to furnish the bread that 
would have kept her from sin. I know how 
hard it is for a true and good man to open 
his eyes to the wickedness and misery near 
at hand. I have no desire to draw down 
upon myself the local wrath of small clothiers 
and petty officials. You know what wages 
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are in England : let us go thither for our con- 
cluding facts. 

There are five hundred thousand single 
women in England, and one out of every 
thirteen is a thing of shame ; that is, there 
are thirty-eight thousand four hundred and 
sixty-one women of the town. 

Almost none of these women are drawn 
from domestic service. Many were found in 
New York who had lived out for twenty-five 
cents a week, and from that dropped to moral 
death. 

You know what to expect from the lot of 
English dressmakers, mantlemakers, and lace- 
weavers ; but does it not chill you with horror 
to think that the class of governesses and 
private teachers furnishes also a certain num- 
ber? 

There is in London a Governesses' Benevo- 
lent Institution. There were lately before its 
committee a hundred and twenty candidates 
for annuities of a hundred dollars a year. 
Ninety-nine were unmarried, eighty-three were 
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literally penniless, all of them were over fifty 
years of age, and forty-nine of them were over 
sixty. 

One woman had labored for twenty-six years, 
supporting a mother and five brothers and 
sisters, all of whom she had educated at her 
own expense ; but she had not saved a penny. 
Three were ruined by attempting to sustain 
their fathers in business. Six had invalid 
sisters dependent upon them. These are the 
histories of pure, untarnished names : fancy 
for yourselves the tales told by dishonored 
lips. Thp labors of Mr. Mayhew among this 
forsaken class of women are probably familiar 
by name to you all. To deepen the impression 
which I wish to make, I shall quote some of the 
evidence oflfered by him in his letters to the 
" Morning Chronicle," and close this branch 
of my subject. Eleven thousand women under 
twenty are employed in the slop-shops. If 
their own words do not touch you, mine, of 
course, will fail. 
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1st Case. — "I work from six, a.m., to ten, 
P.M. In the best weeks, I clear a dollar and 
fifty cents; but I only average seventy-five 
cents the year round. My mother is sixty- 
seven, and seldom gets a day^s work. She 
scours pots for the publicans at thirty-seven 
cents a day, but is otherwise dependent upon 
me. I was a good girl when I first went to 
work^ and struggled hard to keep pure ; but 
I had not enough to eat. Then I took up 
with a young man turned of twenty, who 
sq^d he would make me his lawful wife ; but 
I hardly cared, so I could feed mysdf and 
mother.* Many young girls tempted me, — 
they were so happy with enough to eat and 
drink. Could I have honestly earned enough 
for food and clothes, I would never have gone, 
wrong ; no, never. I fought against it to the 
last. If I had been born a lady, it would not 
have been hard to act like one.^^ 



* This may strike some readers like the hardihood of willing 
vice; but it is only callousness, born of exposure to hopeless 
cold and hunger. 
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2d Case. — "I earn seventy-five cents a 
week clear. Mj husband has been dead seven 
year, and I have buried three children. I 
was happy so long as he lived (here she hid 
her face in a rusty shawl, and burst into 
tears). I was always true to him, so help me 
God ! I was an honest woman up to the time 
my security* died. I swear it. I am glaj^ 
my children are dead; for I could not feed 
them." 

3d Case. — "I was an honest woman till 
my husband died. I can put my hand on my 
heart, and swear it. But I was penniless, and 
a baby to keep. The world has drove me 
about so. When I want clothes, I muM go to 
the streets." 

4:th Case. — "I am the daughter of a mini- 



* When a woman wishes to get slop-work, she must find 
some friend, who will either deposit, or become responsible for, 
a sum equal to the value of the work she is permitted to carry 
home. This person is called her "security." The longer she 
works, the lower she falls ; and, on the death of the " security," 
it is often impossible to replace him. The custom does not seem 
to be general in this country. 
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ster of the gospel; and I pledge my word 
solemnly and sacredly, that it was the low 
price paid for my labor that drove me to sin. 
I could only make thirty-four cents a week at 
shirts, and should have starved but for the 
street. At last, I swore to myself that I 
would keep from it for my boy's sake. I had 
pawned my clothes, and slept in a shawl and 
petticoat under a butcher's shed. I was try- 
ing to get to the workhouse. I had had no 
food for two days. My baby's legs froze to 
my side, and I sank upon a doorstep. A lady 
found us, and would have fed us ; but I could 
not eat. She rubbed the baby's legs with 
brandy. That night I got to the workhouse : 
but they would not take me in without an 
order ; so I went back to sin for one month. 
It was the last. In my heart I hated it ; my 
whole nature rebelled at it ; and nobody but 
God knows how I struggled to give it up. I 
pawned my only gown more than once." 

Look at the frightful calmness of this story : 
" They would not admit me to the workhouse 
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without an order ; so I went back to sin /or one 
monthJ^ When this girl told her story to 
Mr. Mayhew, she had been eight years at 
service, honored by her employers. Her per- 
sonal beauty was so great, and the whole 
story so romantic, that Mr. Mayhew could 
hardly believe that she had come to him of 
her own accord to save other women from 
the same fate ; and he took a day's journey 
into the country to confirm the facts. Her 
employers spoke in high terms of her honesty, 
sobriety, industry, and modesty. For her 
child's sake, she begged him to conceal her 
name ; and she told her story with her face 
hidden in her hands, sobbing so as scarcely 
to be understood, and the tears dropping 
through. 

If you do not realize the commonness of 
these tragedies, may God help you ! Some 
of you will assert that all this is necessary ; 
that, in this age, a certain proportion of women 
must meet this fate ; and wall me up with 
statistics. 
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I tell you to bring the battering-ram of a 
Divine Love to bear on that wall. You will 
find, then, that, just as much as it was decreed 
that such women should be, it was decreed 
that an infinite, saving power should exist, 
and that you should help to make it available. 
You may make these statistics what you will, 
not in an hour or a day, but in time. 

Some of you will assert that women capable 
of falling thus can hardly be worth saving. 
I know there is some wilful vice; I do not 
desire to blink the truth: but, among those 
whom iU-paid labor forces into sin, there are 
women nobler and more disinterested than 
many who remain pure. Look at the stories 
I have told you, — women working for their 
kindred ; a young girl of seventeen ruined 
to find bread for a crippled sister. In New 
York, the thirty-seven women supporting in- 
firm parents ; twenty-nine providing for ne-, 
phews and nieces ; twenty-three, widows with 
the care of young children. 

Those of you who have had personal ex- 
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perience of these women will not need me 
to tell you that they never pay low wages. 
The washerwomen and starchers whom they 
employ are always well paid and well treated. 
They give much in charity to save others, as 
they often say, from their fate, and doubt- 
less in the secret hope that God will permit 
them thus to atone for their sin. A few years 
ago, three young girls lived together in Glas- 
gow. One of them, the youngest and frailest, 
a girl whose story was like that of Mrs. Gas- 
kelPs " Ruth," had left a rural home for a 
dressmaker's workroom. She fell into a de- 
cline, and, in her frequent delirium, raved 
about the bleat of her father's sheep, the 
evening cow-bell, and the crowing of the 
cock. In her lucid moments, the thought 
that she must die in shame convulsed her 
with agony. The two remaining girls took 
counsel. "There is no hope for us," they 
said ; " but perhaps God will forgive us if we 
save her. Let us send her into the country, 
and work for her till she dies." And so they 
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did, adding to the reckless wear of their 
horrid life the toil of the needlewoman ; but, 
believe me, they never forgot the dying smile 
of her they had saved. Did you or I ever 
make a sacrifice which would compare with 
that? It is painful for me to stand here, and 
present this subject; it is, perhaps, painful 
for you to listen : but, with such women among 
the ruined, only cowards, it seems to me, 
would refuse to risk all things to save 
them. 

In Prance, where all women of this class 
are registered, Duch&telet found 1,680 who 
had erased their names from the list, on the 
plea that they had found honest occupation. 
He traced them : 108 had become house- 
keepers ; 864, seamstresses ; 247, shopkeep- 
ers ; and 461, domestics. . 

The Society for the Rescue oiF Young 
Women, in London, admitted two hundred 
members last year. It asks no questions of 
those who enter; and the wisdom of this is 
shown in the fact, that its subscription-list 
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contains the names of sixty former inmates, 
whose subscriptions range from twenty-five 
cents to twenty dollars per annum. 

A terrible account has lately been pub- 
lished of the straw-bonnet warehouses in 
London, by one who has worked in them. 
One single story will show you, how that 
toiuJi of truth, which, far more than the 
touch of genius, makes the "whole world 
kin," revealed a noble human nature in the 
midst of what seemed utter depravity. 

One day, the worn-out women tried to com- 
pel a young, fresh worker to do less than she 
was able, or to secrete a portion of her braid, 
instead of making it up. They could not 
prevail. " Are you a Metherdis, miss?" asked 
one woman. "I^m not a thief," she replied 
gently. A big, bad woman stole her extra 
plait ; but no one dared insult her. Once she 
fainted, and some one offered her gin; but 
the big, bad woman started forward : " Would 
you make her a devil like the rest of us?" 
she cried : " I'd sooner see her stabbed 1 " and 
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she got her a cup of tea from her own 
" screw." * When they were kept late, this 
woman walked home with her, cautioning her 
against gin, against young men, especially the 
gentry, and bidding her not forget her pray- 
ers : " for," said she, " you know how ; I was 
never teached." As she parted from her one 
night, she said, " I don't expect it's any use ; 
but it would do no harm if you prayed once 
for me." Who will say that this woman was 
irreclaimable ? And, in estimating the chances 
of saving a depraved woman, you should 
always remember, that, in nine cases out of 
twelve, she sold ]ierself, not to vice, but to 
what seemed, at least, to her longing heart, 
like love. Put yourself in her place. Do not 
start : it will do you no harm. Think what it 
would be to slave soul and body, day after 
day, for a crust and a cup of cold water. 



* This expression, used in all such places to denote the food, 
tea, coffee, or gin, used by the overstrained girls, is terribly sig- 
nificant. 
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Not SO much would your failing body crave 
one nourishing meal, as the aching^ human 
heart within you one tender look, one loving 
word. If, in your misery, you had kept some 
beauty ; if you had known no gentler touch 
than a drunken father's blow or a mother's 
curse, — how strong would be the temptation 
when one above you pleaded for affection! 
See how like an angel of light this demon 
would descend I my sisters I you have 
never read this story right. Such a woman 
is no monster, only a gentle-hearted creature, 
unsupported by God's law, unrestrained by 
self-control. Your scorn, the world's rejec- 
tion, may make her what you think. Mean- 
while, are you above temptation ? Does not 
conscience enforce my plea? 

"Some positions," says Legouv^, "attract 
by their ease ; but it is work that purifies 
and fills existence. God permits hard trials ; 
but he has appointed labor, and we forget 
them all. A serious comforter, it gives al- 
ways more than it promises, and dries the 
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bitterest tears. A pleasure unequalled in it- 
self, it is the salt of all other pleasures." * 

You have seen that a necessity to live de- 
mands of you new fields for woman to work 
in; and the question arises, Is she fit for 
these new duties ?f 

* I do not know that any person has ever practically carried 
out Legouv^'s estimate of labor as a moral help, but Marie de 
Lamourous, the foundress of the House of Mercy at Bourdeaux. 
This was a refuge for ruined women, whom she trained to self- 
support. Some one offered her a sum sufficient to insure her 
family a comfortable living; but she wisely refused it. ** No false 
pretences/' she said: ^* if we are not compelled to labor, we shall 
not labor. An idle mind makes its own temptations. I can do 
nothing without work." 

t When woman's power to work is called in question, men 
almost always remark, that she has shown no inventive genius 
whatever. Should a proper history of the arts ever be written, 
this will be found to be an entire mistake. Patentees are not 
always inventors; and many of these, after hopeless labor 
carried on for years, have owed a final success to some woman's 
power of adaptation. We need not, however, take refuge in 
general statement, nor in the traditional fact that she invented 
spindle, distaff, needle, and scissors. Any new-born barbarian, 
pressed by necessity, might accomplish so much. Tiie most 
delicate and beautiful obstetrical instruments were invented by 
Madame Boivin. Madame Ducoudrav invented the manikin; 
Madame Breton, the system of artificial nourishment for babes; 
Morandi and Biheron adapted wax to the purposes of medicar 
illustration; and it was to the observations of Mademoiselle 
Biheron, recorded in wax, that Dr. Hunter owed the illustrations 
of his best work. He was her generous friend ; but she preceded 
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I consider the question of intellectual abi- 
lity settled. The volumes of science, mathe- 
matics, general literature, &c., which women 
have given to the world, without sharing to 
the full the educational advantages of man, 
seem to promise that they shall outstrip him 
here, the moment they have a fair start. But 
I go farther, and state boldly, that women 
have, from the beginning, done the hardest 
and most unwholesome work of the world in 



him seven yenrs in this direction, and may possibly have given 
him the right to use her observations as his own. Madame 
Rondet has, in the present century, invented a tube to be used 
in cases of restoration from asphyxia. It is easy to quote these 
cases from the history of medicine, because an honest French 
physician has taken pains to preserve them ; but the following 
instances of inventive and mechanical power may be less 
known : — 

In 1823, ike first patent of invention was taken out in Paris 
by Madame Dutillet, for the formation of artificial marble. This 
was so successful a patent, that she sold it in 1824; and the pur- 
chaser renewed it, w^ith still further improvements. 

In 1836, Burrows, an Englishman, took out a patent for 
cement. Madame Bex, of Paris, found this cement a failure in 
damp places, and published a method of less limited application, 
in which bitumen was employed. 

In 1840, Mrs. Marshall, once of Manchester, England, and 
now of Edinburgh, was struck with the idea, that the electric 
forces evolved by decaying animal and vegetable matter, act- 
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all countries, whether civilized or uncivilized ; 
and I am prepared to prove it. I do not 
mean that rocking the cradle and making 
bread is as hard work as any, but that women 
have always been doing man's work, and that 
all the outcry society makes against work for 
women is not to protect women, but a certain 
class called ladies. Now, I believe that work 
is good for ladies ; so let us look at the truth. 
" Let it once be understood," says one of our 



ing upon calcareous substances, must have much to do with 
the natural formation of marble. In five years, by upwards of 
ten thousand experiments, she perfected an artificial marble, 
whose constituents and manufacture were entirely within con- 
trol, and which could be made in hours or months, at the 
maker's volition. To this cement she gave (he simple Italian 
name of intormca. It is singular that she should so intuitively 
have seized this secret; for, under Madame Dutillet's patent, we 
are expressly infonned that all vegetable matter must be re- 
moved from the composition, if we would have the cement 
indestructible. The example is an interesting one ; for the ten 
thousand disagreeable experiments show that one woman at 
least possessed the power of persistent application, of long-pro- 
tracted labor, so often denied. 

I had hoped to add to these names that of a peasant woman, 
who successfully drained a large estate in France after her own 
original fashion, and was sent from Paris to do the same in 
French Guiana for the government; but, although no phantom, 
she eludes my researches. 

3 
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English friends, "that the young business- 
woman is shielded by the social intercourse 
of those who are called ladies, and it would 
obviate many of those grave objections which 
deter parents from consenting that their chil- 
dren shall brave the world in shops and ware- 
houses." 

Most certainly it would ; and to this point 
we must frequently return. Meanwhile, says 
Sydney Smith, " so long as girls and boys run 
about in the dirt, and trundle hoop together, 
they are both precisely alike;" and I shall 
proceed to show that large numbers have 
not only played but worked in the dirt to- 
gether, and trundled hoop, not merely through 
our own lives, but ever since work and play 
began. 

I shall speak first of Asiatic women ; and 
I can afford to begin by quoting a Cochin- 
China proverb, to the effect that "a woman has 
nine lives, and bears a great deal of killing." 
I do not know any thing else about the Cochin- 
China women ; but this looks as if their lot 
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were no exception to the general rule. The 
Chinese peasant-woman goes to the field with 
her male infant on her back, and ploughs, 
BOWS, and reaps, exposed to all the changes 
of the weather. When her husband is proved 
criminal, she must die as his accomplice ; 
having, at least, strength enough to suffer. 
In Calcutta, women are the masons who keep 
the roof tight ; and you may see them daily 
carrying their hods of cement, spreading it 
on the tops of houses, and flattening it with 
a wooden mallet like that with which our 
Irishmen pave the streets. 

You have heard of the Bombay ghauts. 
Ghaut is a native word, which means "pas- 
sage through;" and it is applied by the resi- 
dent not only to the railway cut between the 
hills, but to the hills themselves. These are 
of volcanic origin, — a sort of trap. Formed 
beneath the water, the mass cooled as it was 
thrown up, and the sides do not slope much. 
" When I gained an elevation of two thousand 
feet," says my correspondent, "and looked 
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back, I saw hills of all shapes and sizes 
thrown up, and ravines thousands of feet 
below, all looking like the dried bed of an 
ocean. The table-land on which I stood is 
two thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea ; and, as this is the elevation 
at Poonah, the railroad from Campoolu winds 
as it can along the sides of the mountains. 
There are twenty-five tunnels through the 
solid rock on this road, each half a mile long 
or more. There are piers of solid stone, with 
arches spanning forty feet, which rise a hun- 
dred above the valley. Part of the grade 
was formed by lowering men with ropes, to 
drill the holes for blasting, a thousand feet 
above the ravine. There are twenty thousand 
workmen employed; and one-third, or about 
seven thousand, of these are " — what do you 
think ? In a country where no European man 
can labor, where the native rests until com- 
pelled by his conqueror to work, in the year 
1859 behold seven thousand women laboring 
in the ghauts 1 Climbing, climbing, through 
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the cloudless day, women carry baskets of 
stone and earth upon their heads, to creep to 
the edge of the ravines, and fill with these 
tedious contributions thousands of perpendi- 
cular feet ; and the men who pay them, doubt- 
less, talk to their daughters about woman^s 
lack of physical strength 1 

In Australia, the woman carries the bur- 
dens which man's indolence refuses ; and the 
deserts of Africa bear the same testimony 
in freedom that we glean from the witness 
of slavery. In the West-India Islands, the 
patient negress toils by the side of her 
mate, doing to the full as hard a day's work, 
though encumbered by the weight of a child 
upon her back; but she does not share, in 
the same way, his hours of rest. The cus- 
toms of Africa still prevail, and she offers 
her husband's food and tobacco on h^r 
knees. 

Nor does the poetry of ancient Greece 
show us the so-long vaunted delicacy of the 
sex. Homer's princesses beat linen on the 
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rockS; and Andromache shares all the func- 
tions of the groom : — 

" For this, high fed in plenteous stalls ye stand, 
Served with pure wheat, and by a princess' hand ; 
For this, my spouse, of great Actaeon^s line. 
So oft hath steeped the strengthening grain in wine 1 ** 

We have crossed the boundary-line of 
Europe, without any change in the indica- 
tions ; and we may drop from Homer to the 
middle ages, or modem times, as well. 

The traveller who gazes admiringly upon 
the vine-clad hills of the Jura, rising, terrace 
upon terrace, till the eye can scarce distin- 
guish the limit between the work of man and 
the rock of ages which still crowns the sum- 
mit, will learn with surprise that the mind 
which conceived of such stupendous labor, 
and the hand which held out honor and free» 
dom as its reward, were a woman's. 

Under a burning sun, or exposed to a bit- 
ter, glacial bise, the first cultivators, partly 
women, climbed slowly and painfully, by rocky 
ledges or crevices, along those dangerous 
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slopes and beetling clififs, where trees were 
to be hewn down and briers plucked up, rais- 
ing by manual efforts alone the stone neces- 
sary for the steps and walls, and the deep 
tunnels for the safe passage of the torrents 
which vegetation now conceals. And among 
them, wherever her donkey's foot could find 
a way, went the woman who devised the 
work and bestowed the guerdon, with the 
distaff on her saddle, which gives her to this 
day the name of Bertha the spinner. 

Yes, it was Bertha, of the Transjurane, who, 
about the middle of the tenth century, under- 
took this work ; opened the old Roman roads ; 
and, in defending her people against the Sa^ 
racen hordes, first devised, it may be, the 
modern telegraph. A prolonged hne from 
her Alps to the Jura is still set with the solid 
stone towers from which Bertha's sentinels 
warned each other.* 

On the 13th of April, 1809, the French 

* Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages, in Black and White. 
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and Bavarian prisoners held by the Tyro 
lese at Steinach were marched to Schwatz, 
and thence to Salzburg, under an escort of 
women: and the prisoners, at least, felt suf- 
ficient confidence in the physical strength 
of the guard; for they made no attempt to 
escape. 

"Not a year ago," writes Anna John- 
son of Germany, " I saw a young girl stand- 
ing up to her knees in a manure-heap, which 
she shovelled into a cart, and then drove 
to the field. She was hired to do this 
work at fourteen dollars a year. On the 
mountains, the women were carrying soil and 
manure to the vines in baskets, as Queen 
Bertha taught them nine centuries ago." 
A still less pleasant picture may be drawn 
from KohFs " Reminiscences of Montenegro." 
"Down among the stones, on the banks of 
the Fuimera," he says, " some Cattaro women 
and girls were washing and scraping the en- 
trails of the goats that the men had brought 
to market. There was one tall, slender, hand- 
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some girl, dressed "in a crimson petticoat, and 
jacket embroidered with gold, and her hair 
elegantly fastened with golden pins. A pair 
of richly wrought slippers lay on the stone 
beside her ; and she langhed and talked mer- 
rily as she washed and scraped away. At 
last, she packed the whole into a tub, and 
lifted it on to her gayly dressed head to carry 
home. The next day was Sunday ; and I met 
her, radiant with beauty and gold embroidery, 
on her way to church. I often met these 
girls carrying on foot the baggage of the 
riding-parties." 

In 1850, a clergyman of this city tells me 
that he saw women, wearing leathern breast- 
plates, harnessed to the canal-boats of the Low 
Countries, and doing the work of oxen. 

In Prance, we find the same evidences of 
out-door work and physical ability. Galignani 
tells us, that, in consequence of the success 
of a certain Madame Isabelle in breaking 
horses for the Russian Army, the French 
minister of war lately authorized her to pro- 
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ceed officially before a commission of officers, 
with General Regnault de St. Jean d'Angely 
at their head, to break some horses for the 
cavalry. After twenty days, the animals were 
so completely broken, that the minister im- 
mediately entered into an arrangement with 
her to introduce her system into all the 
schools of cavalry in the empire, beginning 
with that of Saumur. 

Marshal Baraguay d'Hilliers, at Nantes, re- 
cently made a distribution of St. Helena 
medals to the old soldiers of the empire. 
Among the number was a woman named 
Jeanne Louise Antonini, who had served ten 
years in the navy, and fifteen in the infantry, 
where she obtained the rank of non-commis- 
sioned officer in the seventieth regiment of 
the line. She received nine wounds while 
bravely fighting. " It is not the coat that 
makes the man," said our marshal when he 
gave the medal. 

From instances like these, refreshing be- 
cause they tell of self-imposed labor and 
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eccentric character, we turn with less plea- 
sure to the statistics of the factories. Here 
men have left to women not only the worst 
paid but the most unwholesome work of the 
respective mills. 

"Women, in Prance, are employed in the 
manufacture of cotton, silk, and wool. The 
cotton manufacture compels two processes 
which are very injurious, — the beating of 
the cotton, which brings on a distressing 
phthisis ; and the preparation, or dressing, 
which needs a degree of heat not to be 
endured after mature age. Both these depart- 
ments are filled by women paid at half- 
prices. 

The woollen manufacture compels only one 
unwholesome process, — that of carding; but 
all the carders are women at half-wages. 

In the silk factories, again, there are two 
unwholesome processes entirely carried on by 
women. The first is the drawing of the 
cocoons, where the hands must be kept con- 
stantly in boiling water, and the odor of the 
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putrefying insects constantly fills the lungs ; 
the second is carding the floss, the fine lint 
of which afiects the bronchial tubes. Six 
out of every eight women so employed die in 
a few months. Healthy young girls from the 
mountains soon develop tubercular consump- 
tion ; and, to complete the dreadful tale, they 
are kept upon the lowest wages ; being paid 
only twenty cents where a man would earn 
sixty.* 

The Anglo-Saxons, says the historian, " had 
not been long settled in England before the 
more savage of their traits were softened 
down. The wife continued to be regularly 
purchased by her husband, and the contract 
was considered a mere money bargain, long 
subsequent to the reign of Ethelbert." And 
why ? Not because love was mercenary ; but 
because woman was regarded, in the first 
place, as a beast of burden, a laborer. In the 
" Romany Rye," we are told that the sale of 

* Ernest Legouv^. 
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a wife with a halter round her neck is still a 
legal transaction in England. " It must be 
done in the cattle-market, as if she were a 
mare; all women being considered as mares 
by the old English law, and, indeed, called 
mares in certain counties where genuine old 
English is still preserved." 

Such a sale as this was recently completed 
at Worcester, and the agreement between the 
men was published in the " Worcester Chro- 
nicle." 

" Thomas Middleton delivered up his wife 
Mary Middleton to Philip Rostins for one shil- 
ling and a quart of ale ; and parted wholly 
and solely for life, never to trouble one 
another. 

" Witness. (Signed) Thomas x Middleton, his mark. 
Witness. Mary Middleton, his wife. 

Witness. Philip x Bostins, his mark. 

Witness. S. H. Stone, Crown Inn, Friar St." 

I have preserved the old expression irhare 
in my quotation, to indicate, not the degrada- 
tion to which women fell, but that it was as 
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a beast of burden that men regarded her. 
Several eases of sale, such as is here referred 
to, have occurred within a few years ; but this 
is the only certificate of transfer that I ever 
saw. I desire to direct your attention to the 
remarkable fact, that, of the three parties to it, 
the wife, who was sold, was the ordy one who 
could write her name. The men signed it by 
a mark.* " A generation back," says Cobbett, 
" it was a common thing to see women, half 



* While these papers are preparing for the press, the record 
of another such sale, in August, 1859, disgraces the English 
nation. Opposite the brewery, at Dudley, in Staffordshire, not 
many miles from Kidderminster and Birmingham, a man named 
Pensotte sold his wife, with a halter round her neck, for six- 
pence. He had previously dragged her — a three- weeks' bride 
— three quarters of a mile in this state. It is intimated in this 
case, that she was not faithful ; but it is the first time I ever 
saw such a charge attached to such an account. Americans are 
anxious to understand this outrage. Is it possible that a govern- 
ment which forbids the sale of a negro cannot forbid the sale 
of a Saxon wife ? What shadow of law sustains the custom V 
Is the woman supposed to be sold into wifehood or servitude? I 
have taken it for granted that the word "mare " shows that she 
is regarded as a beast of burden. It is impossible for the fair- 
est and loftiest woman in England — nay, for Victoria hereelf — 
not to suffer, in some degree, from the public opinion which such 
transactions, ever so rarely occurring, tend to form. 
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naked, working like beasts, chained to carts, 
upon the common roads of England." 

When Lord Ashley's Commission reported, 
in 1842, five thousand females were at work, 
more than a thousand feet below the soil, 
in the coal-mines of the north of England. 
These women were nearly naked, and drew 
trucks, in harness, on all-fours, like beasts 
of burden. You cannot have forgotten the 
remarkable description of such women in 
Disraeli's novel of " The Sibyl." 

"They come forth. The plain is covered 
with the swarming multitude : bands of stal- 
wart men, broad chested and muscular, wet 
with toil, and black as the children of the 
tropics ; troops of youth, alas I of both sexes, 
though neither their raiment nor their lan- 
guage indicates the diflference. All are clad 
in male attire, and oaths that men might shud- 
der to hear issue from lips born to breathe 
words of sweetness. Yet these are to be, 
some are, the mothers of England I Can we 
wonder at the hideous coarseness of their Ian- 
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guage, when we remember the savage mde- 
ness of their lives ? Naked to the waist, an 
iron chain fastened to a belt of leather runs 
between their legs, clad in canvas ; while, on 
hands and feet, an English girl, for twelve, 
sometimes for sixteen, hours a day, hauls and 
hurries tubs of coal along subterranean roads, 
dark, precipitous, and plashy." These wo- 
men, called free, were the wretched slaves 
of capital. In the life of Stephenson, the 
railway engineer, you will find a further ac- 
count of them, and may read the chilling 
answer given by a woman whom he asked 
if she had ever heard of Jesus, "that no 
such hand had ever worked in her shaft ! " 
Let the proprietors of English mines remem- 
ber I No such hand did ever work in those 
shafts, yet they called themselves Christian 
men I True as death were the words. If 
the law is now free of reproach, the evil 
has by no means ceased to exist : the Master 
still stands knocking. 
" Children," wrote Lord Ashley, " are taken 
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to work when only four years old, girls as 
well as boys. Dragging the coal carriages 
requires the whole strength of either sex. 
Young men and women, married women and 
married men, work together through the same 
number of hours, almost, sometimes quite, na- 
ked, constantly demoralizing each other. It 
stints their growth and cripples their limbs." 
In the east of Scotland, they still toil up steep 
ladders from the shafts. 

If it were my purpose to show you moral 
degradation, you could hardly bear what I 
must say ; but I desire only, at this moment, to 
show you these men and women working, as 
Sydney Smith would say, in the dirt together. 
In 1842, the Earl of Durham knew of this; 
and he and the set with whom he lived dared, 
doubtless, to whisper to the ladies in their 
halls, that women were not made to labor ! 

In the calico-mills, girls grind and mix the 
colors. They are called teerers. They begin 
at five years of age, and labor twelve hours 
a day, sometimes sixteen ; and are kept late 

4 
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into the night to prepare for the following 
day. 

In Sedgely and Warrington, the fate of the 
female pinmakers is no better. They begin 
at five years of age, and work from twelve to 
sixteen hours a day. If refractory, they are 
struck at Wiltenhall with strap, stick, ham- 
mer, or file, in spite of the delicacy of the 
sex. In Sedgely, more women are employed 
than men; but they do not fare any better: 
their bodies are seamed by blows given with 
bars of burning iron. 

my sisters I why has God sheltered us in 
quiet homes ? What have we done to deserve 
a happier fate? Why were we not left to 
writhe beneath the blows of the smith, or the 
outrage of a market-sale ? 

Because God has laid down a responsibility 
by the side of every privilege, and requires 
us to labor not merely to set such women 
free, but to establish a freedom and security 
by law J — the law of custom as well as the 
law of courts, which we only possess through 
usurpation or indulgence. 
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I will not leave these English shores with- 
out alluding to the physical strength shown by 
that lovely paralytic, Anna Gumey. Deprived 
of the use of her limbs in very early life, she 
acquired the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and 
finally the Teutonic tongues, with a facility 
and thoroughness that her Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lations show. Men might be excused if they 
sheltered from contact with the world this 
infirm creature, dependent upon artificial aid 
for every movement ; but what did she choose 
for herself? 

In 1825, after her mother's death, she went 
to live at Northrepps. At her own expense, 
she procured one of Manby's apparatus for 
saving the lives of seamen cast upon that 
dangerous coast; and, in cases of great ur- 
gency and peril, she caused herself to be 
carried down to the beach, and, from the 
sick chair which she wheeled over the sand, 
directed every movement for the rescue and 
recovery of the half drowned men. 

Look at the pictures I See that grimy, 
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tangled woman in harness^ straining, in full 
health, along the coal-shafts I See, nearer, 
this lovely cripple, the Quaker cap folded 
over her soft, brown hair, her soul erect and 
noble, doing the duty of a Grace Darling 1 
The first labors like the brute beast, the victim 
of human misgovernment and heathenish igno- 
rance : the last chooses for herself a conflict 
with the storm, and earns, with as full right 
as any brother, the meed of the world. 

Let us pass over to America. The Caribs 
of Honduras are a hardy race, and do not 
share the prejudices of Massachusetts on the 
subject of labor. Each man has several wives. 
For each he clears a plantation and builds a 
house. In a year, she has every kind of bread- 
stuff" under cultivation; and hires creers, 
which she freights for Truxillo and Belize, 
her husband often commanding for her. If 
her agricultural labors prove too heavy, as a 
thrifty woman will sometimes make them, she 
hires her husband to work for her at two 
dollars a week. 
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So, the Northern Indian glides nimbly 
through the woods ; while the squaw carries 
on her unlucky back their conunon food and 
covering, or perhaps hauls the canoe across a 
portage. A Jesuit priest rebuked an Orinoco 
woman for infanticide. "I wish my mother 
had been brave enough to part with me I" was 
her reply. " Our husbands go to hunt ; and 
we drag after them, one baby at the breast, 
another on our back. When we return, we 
cannot sleep, but must grind maize all night 
for their chica. Drunken, they beat us, or 
stamp us under foot ; and, after twenty years 
of such labor, a young wife is brought home 
to abuse us and such children as we have 
not killed. What ought I to do?" 

At Santa Cruz, Theodore Parker writes to 
Francis Jackson that men and women work 
together to repair the public highway ; hoe- 
ing the earth into trays, and throwing it into 
a cart which they drag and push together. 

In Ohio, last year, about thirty girls went 
from farm to farm, hoeing, ploughing, and the 
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like, for sixty-two and a half cents a day. 
At Media, in Pennsylvania, two girls named 
Miller carry on a farm of three hundred acres ; 
raising hay and grain, hiring labor, but work- 
ing mostly themselves. These women are 
not ignorant ; they at one time made meteoro- 
logical observations for an association auxili- 
ary to the Smithsonian Institute. But labor 
attracts them, as it would many women if 
they were not oppressed by public opinion. 

" In New York," writes a late correspond- 
ent of the " Lily," " I saw women performing 
the most menial offices, — carrying parcels 
for grocers, and trunks for steamboats. They 
often sweep the orossings in muddy weather; 
and I once saw one carrying brick and mortar 
for a mason." 

Several women last winter, and one or two 
very young girls, gave evidence of bodily 
strength by skating from Lowell to Law- 
rence, with a head wind; and one or two 
made the ten miles in forty minutes. 

You know what bodily strength and ner- 
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vous energy carried Mary Patton round Cape 
Horn. Well, on the 25tli of June, 1858, the 
British ship " Grotto " left Cuba; and, on the 
second day, the yellow-fever broke out in its 
worst form. Seven days after, so many had 
died, that there remained only the captain, his 
wife, and two of the crew. Then the captain 
was taken ill; and, beside nursing him, the 
poor wife, who had already nursed officers 
and men, took her station at the wheel, and 
steered by his instructions for Sandy Hook. 
There the steam-tug " Huntress " found them, 
the heroic woman at the wheel, the husband 
that moment struggling with death; and, 
when they reached New York, three out of 
eleven, one of them the suflfering wife, sur- 
vived to tell the tale, and show how a woman 
can work. So common are such instances 
becoming, that you have hardly heard the 
name of this Mrs. Nichols, for whom tender 
charity soon cared. 

But all such labor is the result of compul- 
sion, — compulsion of barbarism, of slavery, of 
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unfair competition; or dire disease. Let us 
close this branch of our subject with a pic- 
ture homely but attractive. "According to 
thy request/' writes a Quaker friend from 
Wilmington, Del., "I send thee some facts 
concerning Sarah Ann Scofield. Some fifteen 
years since, her father became very much in- 
volved in debt. He owed some ten or twelve 
hundred dollars ; having lost largely by work- 
ing for cotton and woollen mills. His business 
was making spindles and fliers. His daughter, 
then just sixteen, proposed to go into her 
father's shop and assist him; she being the 
oldest of seven children. He accepted her 
oflFer, and told me himself, that, in twelve 
months, she could finish more work, and do 
it better, than any man he had ever trained 
for eighteen. -She earned fifteen dollars a 
week at the rate he then paid other hands. 
Her father died. Her two oldest brothers 
learned the trade of her, and went away. 
She has now two younger sisters in appren- 
ticeship, and a brother fourteen years of age, 
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all working under her; turning, polishing, 
filing, and fitting all kinds of machinery. I 
went out to see her last week. She was 
then making water-rams to force streams into 
barns and houses. She is also beginning to 
make many kinds of carriage-axles. She is 
her own draughtsman, and occasionally does 
her own forging. To use her own words, 
' What any man can do, I can but try at.' 
She has a steam-engine, every part of which 
she understands ; and I know that her work 
gives entire satisfaction. When they have 
steady employment, they clear sixty dollars a 
week; and she says she would rather work 
at it for her bread, than at sewing for ten 
times the money. The truth is, it is a busi- 
ness she is fond of." 

I have shown you that a very large number 
of women are compelled to self-support ; that 
the old idea, that all men support all women, 
is an absurd fiction ; and, if you require other 
evidence than mine, you may find it in the 
English courts, under the working of the new 
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Divorce Bill. Nearly all the women who have 
applied for divorces have proved that the 
subsistence of the family depended upon 
them. Out of six million of British women 
over twenty-one years of age, one-half are in- 
dustrial in their mode of life, and more than 
two millions are self-supporting in their indus- 
try like men. Put this fact fully before your 
eyes. 

Driven to self-support, you have seen, also, 
that low wages and comparatively few and 
overcrowded avenues of labor compel women 
to vicious courses for their daily bread. The 
streets of Paris, London, Edinburgh, New 
York, and Boston, tell us the same painful 
story; and in glaring, crimson letters, rises 
everywhere the question, — " Death or dis- 
honor?" I have shown you that there is 
encouragement for moral eflFort, because these 
women escape from vice as fast as they find 
work to do. "Have they strength for tho 
conflict?" you ask, "or desire to enter such 
fields ?" Find your answer in what they have 
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« 

done from the earliest ages, with the foot of 
Confucius and Vishnu, of capital and interest, 
upon their necks. In the lovely lives of 
Bertha and Ann Gurney, and the powerful 
attraction of Sarah Scofield, you have found 
pleasanter pictures whereon to rest your eyes. 
Let no man taunt woman with inability to 
labor, till the coal-mines and the metal-works, 
the rotting cocoons and fuzzing-cards, give up 
their dead; till he shares with her, equally 
at least, the perils of manufactures and the 
press of the market. As partners, they must 
test and prove their comparative power. 

We must next consider what need woman's 
moral nature has of work, and what sort of 
opposition man practically offers her. 



n. 
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** This harts most, thb . . • that, after all, we are paid 
The worth of our wozk, porhaps." 

B. B. BBowxmra. 



TP low wages, by actually starving women 
and those dependent upon them, force 
many into vicious courses, so does the want 
of employment lower the whole moral tone, 
and destroy even the domestic efficiency of 
those whose minds seek variety and free- 
dom. More than once have I been to insane 
asylums with young girls whom active and 
acceptable employment would have saved from 
mania ; and scores of times have young wo- 
men of fortune asked me, " What can you 
give me to do?" 

And to this question there is, in the present 
state of the public mind, no possible answer. 
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No woman of rank can find work, if she do 
not happen to be philanthropic, literary, or 
artistic in her taste, without braving the influ- 
ence of home, or, what is next dearest, the 
social circle, and earning for herself a posi- 
tion so conspicuous as to be painful to the 
most energetic. The wom9,n who is prepared 
for all this will not ask anybody what she is 
to do : she will take her work into her own 
hands, and do it. 

That was a pleasant time in the history of 
the world, when every woman found, in spin- 
ning, weaving, a^d sewing, in the active la- 
bor of a small or the skilful management of 
a large household, full employment for time 
and thought, under the cheering shelter of a 
husband's or father's smile. That was a plea- 
sant time also, when, in the middle English 
classes, women worked freely by a husband's 
side, with more regard to his interest than 
heed of the world's talk. But with the wide 
intellectual culture that America has been the 
first country in the world to offer to women^ 
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individual tastes and wishes must develop 
in single women ; and all men who value the 
moral health of society must aid this de- 
velopment. 

There is no greater enemy to body and 
soul than idleness, unless it be the absurd 
public sentiment ^hich compels to idleness. 
Thousands and tens of thousands have fallen 
victims to it. The woman who will not labor, 
rich or honored though she be, bends her 
head to the inevitable curse of Heaven. 

This curse works in failing health, fading 
beauty, broken temper, and weary days. Let 
her never fancy, that, being neither wife nor 
mother, she is exempt from the law : she can- 
not balance that decree of God by the foolish 
customs of society or the weak objections of 
her kindred. Never let her say she does not 
need to labor. Disease, depression, moral 
idiocy, or inertia, follow on an idle life. He 
who never rests has made woman in His 
image; and health, beauty, force, and influ- 
ence follow on the steps of labor alone. 
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I shall not pursue this subject ; for it is far 
easier for you to think it out, than to gather 
the facts I wish to bring before you. Bead 
" Shirley," and let the saddest hours of Caro* 
line Helstone's life bear witness for thousands 
who never find a vocation. Read the " Pro- 
fessor," and let its sweet stimulus kindle in 
you some appreciation of the joy which mu- 
tual labor can bring to a happy husband and 
wife. 

Sad indeed, then, is it when man himself re- 
presses a woman's longing for work, whether 
from false tenderness, from a dread of public 
opinion, a shrinking from her ultimate inde- 
pendence, or a small personal jealousy. That 
he does, in the aggregate and as an individual, 
so repress it, is unfortunately matter of his- 
tory : it is no invention of an outraged inferior. 
I could offer you many private examples of 
this ; but those that carry proofs of their real- 
ity with them will, I fear, seem very familiar. 
The first consists in the opposition shown to 
the attempt of Mr. Bennett to establish young 
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women as watchmakers. Honorary Secretary 
to the Horological Department of the great 
Exhibition, he could not help observing the 
superiority of the Genevese watches, in cheap- 
ness and convenience of carriage. In Eng- 
land, watches are so dear that only the privi- 
leged classes can carry them. It would be 
for the interests of the manufacturers, of 
course, to be able to compete with the Swiss ; 
but they were too short-sighted to see it. 
Finding that twenty thousand women and 
girls were employed in Switzerland in the 
manufacture of watches and watchmakers' 
tools, Mr. Bennett undertook to deliver a pub- 
lic lecture on the subject. It was interrupted 
by hisses, and broken up like a New- York 
convention. Three well-educated women 
then applied to him to be taught; but no 
Englishman could be found to take them. 
A Swiss, settled in London, did. They made 
more progress in six months than ordinary 
boys in six years ; but they, as well as their 
teacher, were so cruelly persecuted, that it 
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was found necessary to relinquish the attempt. 
My impression is, though I cannot find the 
account in print, that a further eflfort was 
made on a more extended scale, something 
like a school; and this was resisted by such 
combined eflfort on the part of the trade, 
that Mr. Bennett and his friends began to 
make a stir through the press. The " Edin- 
burgh Review " mentions a watchmaker's wife 
who wished to work with her husband in his 
special department. Finding that it could not 
' be done with the consent of the trade, she 
undertook, instead, the engraving of the brass 
work ; but, though working in her own house, 
she was at last successful only under the 
plea that she had been regularly apprenticed 
by her father, also in the business. She per- 
severed, and taught her two daughters ; and 
so will many others. 

Women in England must certainly make 
watches; and the time is not far distant 
when the men of Coventry will yield to this 

demand, as they have already yielded to 

5 
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others. A few years ago, winding silk, weav- 
ing ribbon, and pasting patterns of floss upon 
cards, excited the same opposition ; but now 
thousands of women pursue these employ- 
ments, and the men look on as quietly as 
the grazing cattle in the fields. 

Fancy a strong man winding silk for a 
whole day, or sorting colors in floss! How 
has he ever degraded himself to such girls' 
work? 

I need only remind you of the formal peti- 
tion sent in at the time of the opening of the 
School of Design at Marlborough Hoilse, to 
entreat the Government not to instruct and 
aid women, lest the poor, helpless men should 
starve ! A similar prejudice, much more ac- 
tive than any in America, prevents English 
women from qualifying themselves as physi- 
cians. Dr. Spencer, of Bristol, really edu- 
cated his daughter as an accoucheuse; but 
the prejudice was so strong that she was not 
allowed to practise, and became a governess 
instead. The same prejudice kept the Eng- 
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lish Army snfiFering for months, while it de- 
layed the departure of female nurses to the 
Crimea. 

In Staffordshire, women are employed to 
paint crockery and china, which they can do 
with more taste and grace than men. It 
seems hardly credible, that the desire of the 
men to keep down their wages should deprive 
females of the customary hand-rest; which 
would, of course, diminish the fatigue, and 
make the pencil-stroke more certain. I am 
happy to believe that not an employer in the 
United States would submit to this absurd 
demand ; and the result of any such attempt 
on the part of workmen would probably be 
a general permission to leave. W.e are, in 
this country, much more free from the con- 
trol of guilds and unions of various sorts 
than the people of England ; yet the conduct 
of our printers furnishes a fair parallel to 
these foreign facts. Within a few years, 
there have been more than twenty strikes 
in printing-offices, consequent upon the em- 
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ployment of a few women ; and the result has 
generally been an entire change of hands, 
masters in America not enduring dictation. 

In August of 1854, the journeymen em- 
ployed in the oiBce of the "Philadelphia 
Daily Register " left the office, in high dud- 
geon, because the publisher had employed 
two women as type-setters in a separate 
office. They acted in conformity to a re- 
solve of the Printers' Union, and were per- 
mitted to depart. But this was not all. 
Threats of personal violence followed all who 
sought the waiting work, and an attempt was 
made to cut the rope by which the forms are 
raised. The result would have been to break 
up the type, prevent the issue of the paper, 
and run the risk of endangering life. Com- 
plaints were lodged against the printers ; and, 
after a hearing, they were each held to bail 
in six hundred dollars, to answer to the charge 
of conspiracy, at the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions. 

About the same time, a printer in the same 
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establishment with the "Lily," but working 
on the " Honie Visitor," refused to give some 
necessary instruction to a girl employed on 
the first paper. It was found that all the 
hands had signed an agreement never to 
work with or instruct a woman I The men, 
after proper remonstrance, were dismissed, 
and their places supplied by four women 
and three men, who worked harmoniously 
together. That was only five years ago, and 
now there are hundreds of female printers 
in Ohio ; and one orphan girl has risen from 
type-setting to an editor's chair and a hand- 
some competence. 

Jealousy in America sometimes takes a 
more comical form. Coming home lately 
from a Female School of Design in another 
city, I expressed some disappointment at 
the character of the work and management. 
A young man in the room spoke of the im- 
possibility of a woman's ever learning to 
design, in terms so contemptuous that I did 
not think it worth while to answer hitn. 
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Making some inquiries, however, in private,. ^ 
I found that his master had often reproached 
him with falling behind the women at the 
school; so that private pique had more to 
do with the whole thing than any real expe- 
rience.* 



♦ When I first began to lecture, many persons, sincerely 
interested in my success, objected to what they called the 
** antagonistic " tone occasionally adopted. They thought I 
ought to take for granted the cheerful co-operation of the world, 
and that the woman's cause was the loser whenever the audi- 
ence was reminded of actual difficulties in the way. But it 
would be hardly worth while for a woman to enter the desk, 
only to hedge it in with compromise and evasion. The simple 
truth is the '* utmost skill " she needs to seek ; and no reform 
built upon an inaccurate survey can be lasting. Only by telling 
our brothers openly what we think of their jealousy can we 
ever hope to shame them out of it. That the day of opposition 
is not passed ; that the way of duty cannot, even in America, 
be trod in satin slippers, — the following extract, cut from a week- 
ly paper while I am writing this note, will plainly show: — 

" The Pennsylvania Medical Society has exhibited a narrow- 
mindedness altogether disgraceful to its members, by adopting a 
resolution recommending * the members of the regular profession 
to withhold from the faculties and graduates of Female Medical 
Colleges all countenance and support; and that they cannot, 
consistently with sound medical ethicSf consult or hold profes- 
sional intercourse with their professors or alumni/ The Female 
Medical Colleges of Pennsylvania, it should be remembered, are 
strict allopathic : so we are forced to conclude, that the objection 
to them is found solely upon the fact that they afford the means 
of education to women. We echo the sentiment of the ^ Phila- 
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• But, having made these remarks, I must 
recur to my previous statement, — that, in the 
main, no jealousy of cliques, no legal restric- 
tions, prevent women from taking their proper 
place. A want of respect for woman, and a 
want of respect for labor, latent and unac- 
knowledged in the public mind, must be over- 
come before she can do it. The overworked 

and ill-paid woman has seized every chance 

• 

to slight her work; and an idea has gone 
abroad, that no slopwork will be fit for sale 
unless a man inspects it. So New York and 
Paris have man-tailors and man-milliners ; and 
the poor, tempted, stricken girls are brought 
into contact, in the pursuit of bread, with the 
very men most likely to take advantage of 



delphia Sunday Dispatch : * * Shame upon the men who, while 
prating about their respectability, would combine to rob women 
of the means of supporting themselves and their families ! Such 
infinitesimal littleness cannot benefit them. The public are 
ever willing to aid the weak, and support them against tlie 
strong. The war against women cannot be sustained by the 
public voice: it will recoil upon and injure those who are so 
arbitrary and selfish as to endeavor to interfere with them/ " — 
AtUislavery Standard^ July, 1859. 
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every failure. Very sad stories could be told 
of work rejected day after day, on account of 
pretended faults, till the starving victim drops 
at the feet of the treacherous overseer, only to 
be trampled, in the end, under those of the 
whole town. Educated, respectable women 
should have the giving-out and the inspection 
of woman's work ; but educated and respect- 
able women will never stand in such a posi- 
tion till public opinion teaches them that all 
labor is honorable, and that no lady will- ever 
sit with folded hands. How we rate an idle 
boy ! how we bear with a dawdling girl ! 
That father grows impatient whose son does 
not rise early, or show some desire for 
employment; but the same man keeps his 
daughters in Berlin wool and yellow novels, 
and looks to marriage as their salvation, even 
when he blushes to be told of it. 

To prove this, let me show you that many 
employments have been open to a degree not 
generally acknowledged; and a safe founda- 
tion for this assertion will be found in the 
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census of the United Kingdom and that of 
the United States. 

It is a singular fact, that there are a great 
many more women in England in business 
for themselves than employed as tenders or 
clerks ; while, in America, the fact, at the pre- 
sent day, is directly the reverse. 

It was not so in the time of the Eevolution. 
Then, as in France, the men went to the war. 
Women of shrewdness and ability managed 
their husbands' aflfairs, — the shops and trades 
of the nation, — and grew so independent 
thereby, that even Mrs. John Adams had to 
rebuke her husband for the absurd inequaH- 
ties of privilege which his new government 
sustained. In England, the deficient educa- 
tion of the lower classes makes it almost 
impossible for the women to make change 
quickly, or keep accounts; and we smile as 
we find the "Edinburgh Review'' gravely 
contending that women may master the rule 
of three ; that, at least, they ought to have 
a chance to try : and we can afford to smile y* 
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for our public schools have taught us how 
much quicker most women can count than 
most men. While, therefore, the want of 
education has prevented a certain class of 
English women from becoming clerks or 
book-keepers, the national habits of thrift, 
and a certain respectable pride in a family 
shop or trade, have induced thousands of a 
superior class to assume, upon a father's or 
husband's death, the charge of his establish- 
ment, and so secure a competence for the heirs. 
This is what we could wish our women to do. 
We all know how frequently the whole social 
position of a family here changes with the 
death of its head. Let our women prevent 
this for the future, by cherishing a natural 
ambition to do for their children what the 
fathers of those children would have done. 

The last census of the United Kingdom 
shows, that, while the female population has 
increased in such proportion that there are 
now eight women where there were seven, there 
are eight working women where there were 
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only six; that is, there are rnqre new workers 
than new women. There are 1,250,000 women 
earning their own bread as independently as 
any men. Of these, there are — 

385,000 employed in Textile manufactures, 

40,000 in Metal-works, and 
128,418 in Agriculture. 

I hope these statements will not seem 
useless and superficial to you. 

This hour cannot be better employed than 
in opening to you some of the mysteries of 
woman's work in England. 

Among the 128,418 women employed in 
Agriculture, there are 64,000 dairy-women; 
not women who tend a single cow for a sin- 
gle family, but women of muscle, who wield 
large tubs and heavy presses, who turn 
cheeses and slap butter by the hundred- 
weight. Then there are market-gardeners, 
who not only raise their stock, but drive 
it to the town for sale ; bee-mistresses and 
florists, of whoxn there are many among the 
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Quakers; flax-producers, who not only raise 
the pretty blue-eyed flowers, but beat the 
sflicious fibres apart; and they are followed 
by haymakers, reapers, and hop-pickers, grace- 
fiiUy garlanding the group. 

Naturally connected with this first interest 
of the soil is the second, or Mining. It is no 
longer considered fit for women to work in 
shafts, though the need of bread forces many 
to evade the law. The census, however, can- 
not touch them : the seven thousand women 
it reports as engaged in Mining are employed 
in dressing and sorting ore, and as washers 
and strainers of clay for the potteries, — 
heavy and disagreeable if not unfit work. 

The next largest interest is that of the 
Fisheries. The Pilchard fishery employs many 
thousands of women. Jersey oysters alone em- 
ploy over one thousand. Then come the — 

Herring, 
Cod, 

Whale, and 
Lobster fisheries. 
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The work in connection with the whale fish- 
ery consists chiefly in what is done after the 
cargo is landed. Apart from the Christie 
Johnstones, — the aristocrats of the trade, — 
the sea nurtures an heroic class, like Grace 
Darling, who stand aghast, as she did, when 
society rewards a deed of humanity, and cry 
out in expostulation, " Why, every girl on the 
coast would have done as I did I" 

In natural connection with these come the — 

Kelp-burners, the 
Netters, and the 
Bathers, 

or women who manage the bathing machines 
used on the coast. Then come two hundred 
thousand female servants ; of which, largest 
in number, shortest in life, and, of course, the 
worst paid, are the general housemaids, or un- 
happy servants-of-all-work. Then come — 

Brewers, 

Custom-house and Police searchers. 

Matrons of jails, ^ 

Lighthouse-keepers, and 

Pew-openers. 
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I cannot mention the Matrons of jails, with- 
out a sigh, when I remember, that at our 
common jail and at Charlestown there is no 
proper matron ; and sickness, death, and 
childbirth meet only with such care as wo- 
men detained as witnesses, or. inebriates, 
can offer. Surely a Christian community 
should furnish Christian, womanly ministra- 
tions to its prisoners ; and I would that some 
noble soul in an able body might be found to 
take up this work ! Pew-opening has never 
been a trade in this community ; but, as there 
are signs that it may become so, I advise our 
women to keep an eye upon it 1 

There are in the United Kingdom — 

600,000 business-women, 
94,000 shoemakers' wives, 
27,000 victuallers' wives, 
26,000 butcheresses, 
14,000 milk-women, 
10,000 beershap-keepers, 
9,000 innkeepers, and 
8,000 hack proprietors. 
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^ The diflference between the employers and 
the employed is shown in the following num- 
bers. There are — - 

29,000 shopkeepers, and only 
1,742 shop women ; 

since the lower class of English women are 
seldom taught writing or accounts. 

Telegraphic Reporters, Phonographers, and 
Railway-clerks, are on the increase. In report- 
ing the Bright Festival at Manchester last 
year, the speed and accuracy of the young 
women were thought very remarkable. Six 
whole columns were transmitted at the rate 
of twenty-nine words a minute, almost without 
mistake, although the subject of the speeches 
was political, and so supposed to be beyond 
their comprehension I 

Several railways employ women as clerks 
and ticket-sellers, and the results are more 
than satisfactory. Thus far the census ; which 
has not been without its interest, since, in 
English parlance, shoemaker-wife means not 
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merely the wife of a shoemaker, but a wife 
who shares her husband's labor, or has suc- 
ceeded to it on his death. Butcher-wife also 
means a woman who can buy and sell stock, 
pickle meat, and perhaps drive a cart through 
the town. 

Now for the results of some private letters. 
When I spoke of forty thousand Metal-workers, 
your minds did not revert, I trust, to those 
dens at Wiltenhall, where women have been 
struck with hammers, files, and even bars of 
iron glowing at a white heat. 

Now, at least, let us visit a pleasanter 
scene. . A man has forged and rolled out 
the sheet which is soon to pass for a hundred 
gross of Gillott's pens; but a woman cuts 
and bends and stamps, grinds, splits, polishes, 
and packs it, so that her sisters may have 
pleasure in the using. 

It was at Birmingham that your gold chain 
was made. A man's strength drew out the 
precious wire ; but hundreds of young girls 
cut it to the required length, shaped it on a 
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metal die to the required pattern,^ soldered 
it invisibly over a jet of gas-light, ground 
the facets till they gleamed and polished 
the whole length to tempt the gazer's eye. 
Quiet, diligent, skilful, tidy, they sit; with 
polished slippers bobbing along the floor ; not 
quite so healthy as those who labor on the 
pens, for the gas and solder do an unwhole- 
some work. Others burnish the silver plate, 
sort needles, paint iron and papier-mache 
trays; and hundreds more are busy cutting 
and polishing screws, — a work mainly in 
their hands, because men cannot be trusted 
with the delicate manipulation. 

There is a covered button, my brother, on 
your coat. Women cut the metal, the cloth 
cover, the paper stuflSng, the silk lining; a 
child piles these in proper order ; and, by one 
stroke of a magic press, a woman throws 
them out a finished button. 

One young girl in London began life by 
designing for such buttons, till she found 

6 
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that she had a soul above theni; and cheer- 
fnUy entered an artistic career. 

Xail-cntting and hook-and-eye making em- 
ploy others ; and, if we take a book into our 
hand, women follow ns through all the stages 
of its manufacture. A woman cut and cleaned 
the rags, counted the sheets of paper, and set 
oflF the reams ; a woman may have set the types ; 
perhaps some worn-out seamstress wrote the 
verses, or a female physician composed the 
thesis: a woman may print, a woman cer- 
tainly vnll fold it down and stitch it for the 
binder. A woman will engrave on wood its 
illustrations, or color in her own home its fine 
photographs or drawings : at the very last, 
her white hand will touch with gleams of 
gold its tinted edges or many-hued envelope. 

It is women who pack cards and throw off 
damaged paper. I have not obtained any re- 
liable account of English female card-makers ; 
but there must be many. In an old Nurem- 
berg rate-book are the names of " Elizabeth 
and Margaret," Karten-macherinj reported 
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in 1436 and 1438. Cards were invented in 
1361. In about seventy years, therefore, the 
manufacture had passed into woman's hand. 
In my notes from the census, I find no mention 
of wood-engravers : but, in 1839, Charlotte 
Nesbit, Marianne Williams, Mary Byfield, Mary 
and Elizabeth Clint, held honorable positions 
among English wood-engravers; while Eliza- 
beth Blackwell executed botanical plates, and 
Angelica Kaufifman engraved on steel, to the 
satisfaction of Sir Joshua Reynolds, at the 
close of the last century. In London, recently, 
one accomplished female engraver has turned 
her steel plates into a pleasant country-house, 
which she means to furnish with the proceeds 
of her delicate painting on glass. 

A whole volume might be written concern- 
ing English female printers. Turning over 
some old books the other day in the Antiqua- 
rian Rooms at Worcester, I came upon Eliza- 
beth Bathurst's " Truth Vindicated," printed 
and sold by Mary Hinde, at No. 2 in George's 
Yard, Lombard Street, 1774. A little farther 
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along, I found Sophia Hume's ^'Letters to 
South Carolina/' printed and sold by Luke 
Hinde^ at the Bible in George's Yard, Lonr 
bard Street, 1752. Good Quaker books, both 
of them; and the titlepages told a pleasant 
story. Here, at the sign of the Bible, Luke 
Hinde carried on his work in 1752. When 
he died, his widow kept the establishment 
open, and taught her girls to stand at the 
forms; so, twenty-two years after (in 1774), 
the place goes on in her name. No change ; 
only some dissenting wind has blown down 
the old Bible, and a gilded number two shines 
in its stead. It is the history of half the 
business-women in England, and a very credit- 
able history for Mary Hinde. 

On those dishes of Liverpool ware are 
pretty pictures in gray ink. Women took 
them wet from the copperplate, and, laying 
them along the biscuit, carried it to the 
furnace ; there the paper bums away : while 
others paint and gild, or, with hideous clatter 
of blood-stones, polish off the finer ware. 
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In the next street, hundreds of women 
make paper-bags and pill-boxes, without wast- 
ing a square inch of material. 

Not long ago, two young girls, whose 
father's clerkship was ill paid, took to mak- 
ing artificial teeth, and succeeded so well as 
to obtain constant orders and a competence. 
More cheering still : a young servant, with 
strong elbows, took to French polishing, and 
gave desk and work-box and inlaid cabinet a 
gloss that no varnish of man could match. 
For two or three years she made contracts 
with upholsterers, and kept herself in profita- 
ble work: then Cupid pinched the strong 
elbows, and she slipped out of permanent 
reputation as a cabinetmaker's wife. 

In brushmaking, women sort the hair, and 
set it in the holes. The delicate, cone-like 
arrangement of the badger's hair, in the mo- 
dern shaving-brush, can be made only by a 
woman's hand; and she who has skill to do 
it well may ask her own wages. 

Then there are glove-cleaners ; women who 
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strain silk, in fluting, across the old-fashioned 
"work-bag or the parlor-organ front; women 
who shell pease and heans at so much a 
quart, and who make the thousands of bas- 
kets for the fruiterer's stall. Passing the 
white-lead factory at meal -times, you will 
see fifty women file away, whose duty it is to 
pile the lead for oxidation ; and thousands, 
very different from these, sit making arti- 
ficial flowers, many of them cheap enough, 
but others, from their exquisite grace and 
naturalness, bringing the artist's own price. 

I have purposely dwelt on all these avocar 
tions. As you have followed me, has it seemed 
to you that we wanted more avenues for 
manual labor ? As many as you please. We 
are bound to inherit the whole earth. But it 
* seems to me that what is most needed is, first, 
respect for woman as a laborer, and then 
respect for labor itself. 

When men respect women as human beings, 
consequently as laborers, they will pay them 
as good wages as men ; and then uncommon 
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skill or power to work will be set free from 
the old forcing-pump and siphon, and we 
shall see what women can do. When men 
respect labor, — respect it so far, that they 
hold a woman honored when she seeks it, — 
then women of a higher rank will seek to 
invest their capital in mercantile experiments ; 
will establish &ctories or workshops ; will or- 
ganize groups of struggling sisters ; and the 
class that most needs to be helped, the idle 
rich, will find happiness and honor, will find 
help, in offering opportunities to the lowest. 

What the lowest class of women need is 
active brains to plan and think for them. 
There are plenty of these active brains at 
the West End, tingling with neuralgia, hot 
with idleness, dizzy with waltzing. Offer a 
government testimonial to the first girl of 
rank who will carry her brains to a market, 
and you will see what a throng of aspirants 
we shall have ; letting it be understood, mind 
you, that the public mind sustains the govern- 
ment testimonial. 
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Let us ask, then, a few questions about the 
state of female labor in the United States. 
Our census is by no means so complete as 
that of Great Britain ; and our statements will, 
therefore, be less accurate. 

At the close of the Revolution, there were 
in New England, and perhaps farther south, 
many women conducting large business esta- 
blishments, and few females employed as 
clerks, partly because we were still English, 
and had not lost English habits. Men went to 
the war or the General Court, and their wives 
soon learned to carry on the business upon 
which not only the family bread, but the fate 
of the nation, depended; while our common 
schools had not yet begun to fit women for 
book-keepers and clerks. 

The Island of Nantucket was, at the close 
of the war, a good example of the whole coun- 
try. Great destitution existed on the establish- 
ment of peace. The men began the whale 
fishery with redoubled energy: some fitted 
out and others manned the ships; while the 
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women laid aside distaff and loom to attend 
to trade. A very interesting letter from Mrs. 
Eliza Barney to Mr. Higginson gives me many 
particulars. " Fifty years ago," she says, " all 
the dry-goods and groceries were kept by 
women, who went to Boston semi-annually to 
renew their stock. The heroine of ' Miriam 
CoflSn ' was one of the most influential of our 
commercial women. She not only traded in 
dry.goods and provisions, but fitted vessels 
for the merchant service. Since that time, I 
can recall near seventy women who have suc- 
cessfully engaged in commerce, brought up 
and educated large families, and retired with 
a competence. It was the influence of capi- 
talists from the Continent that drove the Nan- 
tucket women out of the trade ; and they only 
resumed it a few years since, when the Cali- 
fornia emigration made it necessary. Five 
dry-goods and a few large groceries are now 
carried on by women, as also one druggist's 
shop." Mrs. Gaskell, in her "Life of Char- 
lotte Bronte," mentions a woman living as a 
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druggist, I think, at Haworth; and I have 
always been surprised that this business was 
not left to women. Our Nantucket druggist 
is doing well. In Pennsylvania, the Quaker 
view of the duties and rights of women con- 
tributed to throw many into trade at the same 
period. One lady in Philadelphia transferred 
a large wholesale business to two nephews, 
and died wealthy. I saw a letter the other 
day, which gave an interesting account of two 
girls who got permission there to sell a little 
stock in their father's shop. One began with 
sixty-two cents, which she invested in a dozen 
tapes. The other had three dollars. In a 
few years, they bought their father out. The 
little tape-seller married, and carried her hus- 
band eight thousand dollars ; while the single 
sister kept on till she accumulated twenty 
thousand dollars, and took a poor boy into 
partnership. 

I have spoken of English female printers. 
The first paper ever issued in Rhode Island 
was printed by a brother of Dr. Franklin, at 
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Newport. He died early, and his widow con- 
tinued the work. She was aided by her two 
daughters, swift and correct compositors. She 
was made printer to the Colony, and, in 1745, 
printed an edition of the laws, in 346 folio 
pages. That she found time to do something 
else, you may judge from this advertise- 
ment : — 

" The printer hereof prints linens, calicoes, silk, 
&c., in figures, in lively and durable colors, without 
the offensive smell which commonly attends linen 
printed here." 

Margaret Draper printed the " Boston News 
Letter," and was so good a Tory that the 
English Government pensioned her when the 
war drove her away. Clementina Bird edit- 
ed and printed the " Virginia Gazette," and 
Thomas Jefferson wrote for her paper. Pene- 
lope Russell also printed the "Censor," in 
Boston, in 1771. 

When we record these things, and think 
how women are pressing into printing-oflSces 
in our time, it is pleasant to find a generous 
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action to sustain them. At a recent Print- 
ers' Convention held in Springfield, 111., the 
following resolution was adopted : — 

" Whereas, The employment of females in print- 
ing-offices as compositors has, wherever adopted, 
heen found a decided benefit as regards moral in- 
fluence and steady work, and also as offering better 
wages to a deserving class; therefore, be it — 

'* Resolved, That this Association recommends to 
its members the employment of females whenever 
practicable." 

Mrs. Barney tells us that failures were 
very uncommon in Nantucket while women 
managed the business ; and some of the 
largest and safest fortunes in Boston were 
founded by women, one of whom, I remem- 
ber, rode in her own chariot, and kept fifty 
thousand dollars in gold in the chimney cor- 
ner, lest the banks should not be as cautious 
in their dealings as herself. While writing 
these pages, I have visited such a woman, 
still living in Prince Street, at the age of 
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ninety-five. Her name is Hillman. She 
lived for sixty-four years in the same house, 
and made her property by a large grocery 
business, and speculations on a strip of real 
estate. Her father, Mr. William Haggo, was 
a nautical-instrument maker; and she has a 
very remarkable head, and as conservative 
a horror of modern changes — steam-bakeries, 
for instance — as any of you could wish.* 
Some of you will remember the two sisters 
Johnson, who, for more than half a century, 
kept a crockery-shop on Hanover Street, and 
separated about two years ago, — one sister 
to retire on her earnings ; the other to rest in 
a quiet grave, at the age of fourscore. The 
spirit of modern improvement has since seized 
hold of the old shop. 

It was one of the most distinguished of 
our female merchants — Martha Buckminster 



* I first saw Mrs. Hillman the day after the destruction of 
the steam-bakery at the North End. She was sitting up, read- 
ing the account of it, without glasses, and eloquent in behalf of 
the trade, and against innovations. Since the above passage 
was written, she has passed away. 
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Curtis — who planted, in Fraxningham, the 
first potatoes ever set in New England; 
and you will start to hear that our dear and 
honored friend Ann Bent entered on her 
business career so long ago as 1784, at the 
age of sixteen. She first entered a crockeiy- 
ware and dry-goods firm ; but, at the age of 
twenty-one, established herself in Washington, 
north of Summer Street, where we remem- 
ber her. She soon became the centre of a 
happy home, where sisters, cousins, nieces, 
and young friends, received her affectionate 
care. The intimacy which linked her name 
to that of Mary Ware is fresh in all our 
minds. What admirable health she contrived 
to keep we may jndge from the fact, that she 
dined at one brother's table on Thanksgiving 
Day for over fifty years. She was the valued 
friend of Channing and Gannett; and her 
character magnified her office, ennobled her 
condition, gave dignity to labor, and won the 
love and respect of all the worthy. Less than 
two years ago, at the age of ninety, she left 
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ns; but I wished to mention both her and 
Miss Kinsley in this connection, because they 
were the first women in our society to confer 
a merchantable value upon taste. 

Instead of importing largely themselves, 
they bought of the New- York importers the 
privilege of selection, and always took the 
prettiest and nicest pieces out of every case. 
As they paid for this privilege themselves, so 
they charged their customers for it, by asking 
a little more on each yard of goods than the 
common dealer. 

I know nothing for which it is pleasanter 
to pay than for taste. When time is precious 
(and to all serious people it soon becomes so), 
it is a comfort to go to one counter, sure that 
in ten minutes you can purchase what it 
would take a whole morning to winnow from 
the countless shelves of the town. 

Scientific pursuits cannot be said to be 
fairly opened to women here. The two ladies 
employed on the Coast Survey were em- 
ployed by special favor, and probably on 
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account of near relationship to the gentleman 
who had charge of the department of lati- 
tudes and longitudes. Their work is done 
at home. Some years ago, Congress made 
an appropriation for an American nautical 
almanac ; and Lieut. Davis was appointed to 
take charge of it. Three ladies were at one 
time employed upon the lunar tables. Lieut. 
Davis told one of them that he preferred the 
women's work, because it was quite as accu- 
rate, and much more neat, than the men's. 
In 1854, Maria Mitchell was employed in com- 
puting for this almanac, with the same salary 
that would be given to a man. I may say, 
in this connection, that a great many extra 
female clerks have been employed in Wash- 
ington for many years. The work has gene- 
rally been obtained by women who had lost 
a husband or a father in the service of his 
country ; and, I am proud to say, such wo- 
men have usually been paid the same wages 
as men. During Mr. Fillmore's administra- 
tion, two women wrote for the Treasury, on 
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salaries of twelve hundred and fifteen hundred 
dollars a year; but the succeeding admini- 
stration reformed this abuse, and very few are 
now at work. 

In 1845, there were employed in the Tex- 
tile manufactures of the United States, 55,828 
men and 75,710 women. This proportion, or 
a still greater preponderance of female labor, 
— that is, from one-third to one-half, — appears 
in all the factory returns. As an employed 
class, women seem to be more in number than 
men: as employers, they are very few. The 
same census reports them as — 



Makers of gloves, 

Makers of glue, 

Workers in gold and silver 

Hair-weavers, [leaf. 

Hat and cap makers. 

Hose-weavers, 

Workers in India-rubber, 

Lamp-makers, 

Laundresses, 

Leechers, 

Milliners, 

Morocco-workers, 

Nurses, 

Paper-hangers, 



Physicians, 

Picklers and preservers. 
Saddle & harness makers. 
Shoemakers, 
Soda-room keepers. 
Snuff and cigar makers. 
Stock & suspender mediers. 
Truss-makers, 
Typers and stereotypers. 
Umbrella-makers, 
Upholsterers, 
Card-makers, and 
Grinders of watch crystals. 
7,000 women in all. 
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There is no mention of female wood-engrav- 
ers, though we have had such for twenty- 
five years ; and pupils from the Schools of 
Design have already achieved a certain suc- 
cess in this direction. To the enumeration of 
the census, I may add, from my own ob- 
servation, — 



Photographists and daguer- 

reotypists, 
Phonographers, 
House and sign painters. 
Button-makers, 
Fruit-hawkers, 



Tobacco-packers, 
Paper-box makers, 
Embroiderers, 
Fur-sewers ; and, at the 

West, 
Reapers and hay-makers. 



In a New-Haven clock factory, seven wo- 
men are employed among seventy men, on 
half-wages ; and the manufacturer takes great 
credit to himself for his liberality. At Wal- 
tham, also, a watch factory has been lately 
started, in which many women are employed.* 



• I do not dwell npon this watch fsictory in tho text, becanse, 
although fiHy women are at work with one hundred and fifty 
men, they are only "tending machines;" so that, although em- 
ployment is open, a career can hardly be said to be. The 
watches made at Waltham by mnchinery are said to be so 
superior to all others, that they are used by preference on 
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In the census of the city of Boston for 1845, 
the various employments of women are thus 
given : — 



Artificial-flower makers, 

Boardinghouse-keepers, 

Bookbinders, 

Printers, 

Blank-book makers, 

Bonnet-dealers, 

Bonnet-makers, 

Workers in straw. 

Shoe and boot makers. 

Band & fancy box makers, 

Brush -makers, 

Cap-makers, 

Clothiers, 

Collar-makers, 



Comb-makers, 

Confectioners, 

Corset-dealers, 

Corset-makers, 

Card-makers, 

Professed cooks, 

Cork-cutters, 

Domestics, 

Dress-makers, 

Match-makers, 

Fringe and tassel makers, 

Fur-sewers, 

I lair-cloth weavers, and 

Map-col orers. 



the race-courses to time the horses. Men ami women do not 
compete with each otlier there; but both are at service, with a 
steam-engine for their master. 

For the first two months, the women earn two dollars and 
fifty cents a week; for the third, three dollars; and, after that, 
four dollars. The men earn from five shillinjip to two dolhirs a 
day. It seems that no special skill is required in the women, 
while the men in a few departments are still paid according to 
their ability. The steam-engine, it appears, has not yet learned 
how to cook dials! In this case, the operator must hold the 
dial, turning it evenly, as if he were a smoke-jack, which re- 
quires judgment and " faculty" ! 
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I think 70a cannot fail to see, from thifi 
list, how very imperfect the ennmeration is : 
not a single washerwoman nor charwoman, 
for one thing, upon it. Yet here you have 
the occupations of 4,970 women. Of these, 
4,046 are servants, — a number which has, 
at least, doubled since then ; and which 
leaves only 924 women for all other voca- 
tions; 

In New York, Mr. Jobson, formerly surgeon- 
dentist to Victoria, offers to instruct women 
in the duties of a dentist. I do not know 
that he has a single practising pupil ; but he 
asserts that some of the most distinguished 
dentists in Europe are women. A few years 
since, the town of Ashfield elected two wo- 
men and three men to the duties of a School 
Committee, — duties for which women are 
greatly to be preferred. A letter from the 
senior lady shows that one of them at least 
never attempted to do the actual work to 
which she was called ; considering it out of 
her sphere I Does any one in this audience 
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suppose that those women felt incapable of 
the duty ? We know better ; but they were 
not of the stuflF of which martyrs are made, 
and, deferring to popular views, set aside a 
sacred opportunity. They might have so 
done that work as to have secured the elec- 
tion of women for ever after. 

The occupations of which the census takes 
no account may be classed as — 

Professions, 
Public Offices, 
Semi-professions, and 
Arts. 

Under the Professions come — 

Physicians, 

Lawyers, 

Ministers, 

of which there are increasing numbers. 
Under Public Offices we find — 

Postmistresses, 

Registers of Deeds, 

The few calculators at Washington, and 

School-committee women at the West. 
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It is probably known to you all how largely 
the rural post-oflSce duties are performed by 
women; petty politicians obtaining the ap- 
pointment, and leaving wives and daughters 
to do the work. There are several Registers 
of Deeds ; but I know only one, — Olive Rose, 
of Thomaston, Me. She was elected in 1853, 
by 469 votes against 205 ; was officially noti- 
fied, and required to give bonds. Her emolu- 
ment depends upon fees, and ranges between 
three and four hundred dollars per annum. 
She continues to perform the duties of her 
office, and, if an exquisitely clear handwriting 
is of service there, will probably never be 
displaced. 

Under the head of Semi-professions come — 

Teachers, 
Librarians, 
Editors, 
Lecturers, and 
Matrons. 

Under that of Artists, — 
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Painters, 

Sculptors, 

Teachers of Drawing and the like. 

Designers, 

Engravers, 

Public Singers, and 

Actresses. 

I am sorry to conclude these attempts at 
statistics with one reliable estimate, which 
holds, like a nutshell, the kernel of this* ques- 
tion of female labor. 

In 1850, there were engaged in shoemaking, 
in the town of Lynn, 3,729 males and 6,412 
females, — nearly twice as many women as 
men ; yet, in the monthly payment of wages, 
only half as much money was paid to women 
as to men. The three thousand men received 
seventy-five thousand dollars a month; and 
the six thousand women, thirty-seven thou- 
sand dollars : that is, the women^s wages 
were, on the average, only one-quarter as 
much as those of the men. 

If we inquire into details, we may find 
many exceptional causes at work, not per- 
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ceptible at first sight: still this remarkable 
fact remains essentially unchanged. 

In my first lecture, I showed you that wo- 
men were starving, and that vice is a better 
paymaster than labor. I showed you the 
awful falsity of the cry, " Do not let women 
work : we will work for them. They are too 
tender, too delicate, to bide the rough usage 
of the world." I showed you that they were 
not only working hard, but had been working 
at hard and unwholesome work, not merely in 
this century, but in all centuries since the 
world began. I showed you how man him- 
self has turned them back, when they have 
entered a well-paid career. Practically, the 
command of society to the uneducated class 
is, "Marry, stitch, die, or do worse." 

Plenty of employments are open to them ; 
but all are underpaid. They will never be 
better paid till women of rank begin to work 
for money, and so create a respect for wo- 
man's labor ; and women of rank will never 
do this till American men feel what all Ameri- 
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can men profess, — a proper respect for La- 
bor, as God's own demand upon every human 
soul, — and so teach American women to feel 
it. How often have I heard that every wo- 
man willing to work may find employment I 
The terrible reverses of 1837 taught many 
men in this country that they were " out of 
luck : " how absurd, then, this statement with 
regard to women I One reason why so many 
young women are attracted to the Catholic 
Church is, that the Catholic Church is a good 
economist, and does not tolerate an idle mem- 
ber. In Catholic countries, — nay, in Protes- 
tant, — the gray hood of the Sister of Charity 
is as sacred as a crown. 

When I think how happy human life might 
be, if men and women worked freely together, 
I lose patience. Such marriages as I can 
dream of, — where, household duties thriftily 
managed and speedily discharged, the wife 
assumes some honorable trust, or finds a noble 
task for her delicate hands ; while the bus- 

4 

band follows his under separate auspices I 
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Occupied with real service to men and each 
other, how happily would they meet at night 
to discuss the hours they had lived apart to 
help each other's work by each other's wit, 
and to draw vital refreshment from the ca- 
resses of their children 1 It is your distrust, 
men ! that prevents your having such homes 
as poets fancy. You will not help women to 
form them. The sturdy pine pushes through 
the tightest soil, and will grow, though no- 
thing more genial than a November sky bid 
it welcome ; but tender anemones — wind- 
flowers, as we call them — must be coaxed 
through the loose loam sifted from thousands 
of autumn leaves, and tremble to the faintest 
air. Yet are anemones fairer than the pine, 
and their lovely blossoming a fit reward for 
Nature's pains. Follow Nature, and offer the 
encouragement which those you love best 
daily need. Do it for your own sakes ; for 
proper emploj'ment will diffuse serenity over 
the anxious faces you are too apt to see. Do 
not fancy that the conventions of society can 
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ever prevail over the will, it may be the 
freak, of Nature. That stepdame is absolute. 
She set Hercules spinning, and sent Joan 
of Arc to Orleans. She taught Mrs. John 
Stewart Mill political economy, and Monsieur 
Malignon netting and lace-work. She enables 
women to bear immense burdens, heat, cold, 
and frost ; she sets them in the thick of the 
battle even ; while in South Carolina, and in 
the heart of Africa, or among the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains, old men croon over 
forsaken babes till the milk flows in to their 
withered breasts.* 

Women want work for all the reasons that 
men want it. When they see this, and begin 
to do it faithfully, you will respect their work, 
and pay them for it. We are all taught that 
we are the children of God; only Moham- 
medans deny their women that rank : yet we 
are left without duties, as if such a thing 
were possible, — left without work that offers 

* Livingstone's '* Africa," Paul Kane's "Travels in the 
North-West." 
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any adequate end as a Btimulus to diligence or 
ambition ; and, until " Work " becomes man's 
cry of inspiration, woman will never train her- 
self to do her work well. 

It was Margaret Fuller, I think, who wrote of 
the Polish heroine, the Countess Emily Plater, 
" She is the figure I want for my frontispiece. 
Short was her career. Like the Maid of Or- 
leans, she only lived long enough to verify her 
credenticfls, and then passed from a scene on 
which she was probably a premature appari- 
tion." Ah ! that is what all women should 
do, — verify their credentials 1 " Say what 
you please," said a young girl to her lover, 
as they passed out of a Woman's Conven- 
tion ; " a woman that can speak like Lucretia 
Mott, ought to speak." And men themselves 
cannot escape from this conviction. The duty 
of women, therefore, is to inspire it by doing 
whatever they undertake worthily and well ; 
patient in waiting for opportunities, prompt 
to seize, conscientious to profit by them. 

The Sorbonne, which still excludes woman 
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from its courses and colleges, has formed a 
separate course, and now institutes examina- 
tions, and distributes diplomas for women. 
The Committee consists of three of the Inspec- 
tors of the University, two Catholic priests, 
one Protestant clergyman, and three ladies. 

A daughter of the greatest living French 
poet passed the examination lately for the 
mere honor of it. Another girl, the daughter 
of one of the highest public functionaries, 
passed the examinations; going through the 
winter twilight every morning at five, that she 
might not only be permitted to found a school 
on her estate, but secure the right to teach in 
it. Aware that her rank would befriend her, 
she concealed her name that she might owe 
nothing to favor. That is the right spirit. 
When a majority, or even a plurality, of wo- 
men are capable of it, farewell to lecturers 
and lectures, to conventions, special plead- 
ings, and the like ! The whole harvest wiD 
be open, and the laborers will come, bringing 
their sheaves with them. 
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In receiving lately a letter from a distin- 
guished French author, — Madame Sirault, 
— I was struck by the following sentence: 
" Every career from which woman is steadily 
repulsed by man is, by this fact alone, marked 
with the seal of death. The very repulse 
stigmatizes it. Man may not be conscious of 
what he does; but the career which is. too 
vile for a woman to enter has outlived all 
chance of reform, and must perish with its 
abuses." 

And, heroic as this statement may seem to 
you, it is a simple statement of fact. Can 
man demand of woman a higher purity, a 
more ideal Christian grace, than the letter 
of the Scripture, than the spirit of Christ, 
demands of man himself? — "Be ye there- 
fore perfect, as your Father in heaven is 
also perfect." 

That was the clear command laid upon the 
simple fishermen, upon Luke the physician 
and Matthew the publican, as well as upon 
Mary and Martha. The world's eyes are slow- 
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ly opening to the need of a pure life in men ; 
and it helps to show men what they ought to 
be, when women knock at the doors of their 
workshops, and insist on entering. 

" What 1 " says the soldier, " must my sister 
follow me to the field to take this blood-stained 
hand ; to see me decked in the spoils of fallen 
men; or hunting unprotected women like a 
brute beast, till they fall senseless on the 
bodies of those they loved?" 

" Shut her out 1" cries the minister of State. 
" Shall my sister see these hands, dripping 
with blood-money, bribed by a slave power 
or a party interest, signing papers that con- 
demn children yet unborn to the miseries of 
hopeless war?" 

"Shut her out I" cries the advocate. "I 
am preparing to defend this man for luring 
helpless innocence to the brink of hell, for 
building up a fortune on dollars wrung from 
starving women, for putting a bullet through 
his brother because he did not live a life 
purer than his own." 
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" Turn her out I " cries the judge. " She wiD 
Bee that my scales are loaded. She heard 
that railroad company offer me a bribe. She 
caught a whisper just now from the husband 
of yonder outraged woman. She will hear 
the liquor dealer's counsel, and see the golden 
lure that South Carolina offers when the fugi- 
tive stands at the bar. Turn her out !" 

" Turn her out I " says the physician. " Shall 
she hear me jeer at what she deems holy? 
Would you have her grow shameless also?" 

" Shut her out," says the trader, " while I 
mark my goods ! This spool of cotton is short 
fifty yards : mark it two hundred. This yard 
of muslin was made at Manchester : sew on 
the Paris tack. This shawl was woven in 
France : label it Cashmere. Color that cheese 
with annatto, weigh down that butter with 
salt, dilute that rose-water from the spring, 
grate up turnip to mix with that horseradish ; 
but turn that woman out I " 

" Turn her out I " cries the priest, last of all. 
" Polemics and theology have no charms for 
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her. She will ask me why I do not do 
justly and love mercy. Turn her out!" 

" Turn her out I" and, in the shudder which 
creeps over him while he speaks, man sees 
not only how tender and strong is his love 
for the sister that hung on the same maternal 
bc^som ; but he sees also what the gospel with- 
out and the gospel within demand of the son 
no less than the daughter of God. 

Farewell to war, to statecraft, to legal 
tricks, to shifts of trade ; farewell to bribery, 
to desecration, to idle controversy, — when 
woman enters in to man's labor I 

You feel the doom falling, and strive to 
put it ofiF. Not because God has made woman 
of a diviner nature ; not because he has made 
her more precious, to be kept from the rough 
handling of the world, — does it shrink from 
her pure gaze. No; but because God him- 
self, in balancing the world's forces, has 
blended her moral nature with her mental, 
purposely to check her brother's aggressive- 
ness, and moderate his lust of gain. So has 

8 
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he given to man a cooler temper, a grander 
deliberateness, a strength equal to every 
strain, which shall repair the fault of her 
warm impulses, her " nimble " action, her un- 
fitness, casual or universal, for long-sustained 
effort. But what can either of you do alone ? 
Impulse, tenderness, and moral promptings, 
grow into tawdry sentimentalism, when shut 
out from their fit arena, when untrained to 
emulate a brother's active life. Coolness, 
forethought, and strength grow into cunning, 
rapacity, and tyrannv, when uninfluenced by 
that gentler element of your nature which 
God has placed by your side. Helps-meet for 
each other you were ordained : why hinder 
and obstruct each other's pathway? 

From this moment, put aside ignoble jea- 
lousy, inert sympathy, and stupid indifference 
to your own moral position. Only by heartily 
accepting the sweet juices and flavors of her 
life can you secure fragrant blossoms and 
precious fruit to your own. The words are 
just as true when I turn to counsel her. If 
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ever this earth grows liker heaven, it will 
be when the broad and generous sympathies 
prophesied by this new movement take prac 
tical shape, and there are — 

" Everywhere 
Two heads in council, two heside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life, 
Two plummets dropped for one, to sound the abyss 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind : 
Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more : 
And everywhere the broad and bounteous Earth 
Shall bear a double growth of its best souls." 

I have often spoken, not only in this lectnre, 

■ 

but in almost every one I have ever given, of 
the great need of conscientious, painstaking 
woman's work. During the last year, Baron 
Toermer has been borne by torchlight to 
his last home, and the mediaeval artist has 
been mourned as a personal friend by many 
a crowned head. The torches of the priests 
who bore him to his grave very likely startled 
to the window our two young countrywomen, 
who are pursuing sculpture in the Eternal 
City. Little did they guess, that, in the city 
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of Florence, there was living at that moment 
a woman as able, as renowned, though, for 
certain reasons, not so well known to them, 
as the great artist just departed. I will close 
this lecture with a brief sketch of F^licie de 
Fauveau, for whose woman's work no apology 
will ever need to be made. 

Entering Florence by the Porta Romana, 
you find, in the Via della Fornace, a dark* 
green door, which opens in to a paved court, 
once the entrance to a convent. Beyond 
stretches a cool, quiet garden ; and all man- 
ner of birdcages and dovecotes remind you of 
Rosa Bonheur's fondness for pets. Through 
that quiet garden, hedged with laurel and 
cypress, you might have walked, but a little 
time ago, with a shrewd, sagacious, life-loving 
French woman, an aristocrat and a Legitimist, 
whose eyes had looked upon the guillotine, 
and who was proud of having suffered for 
her faith and country. She would lead you 
to her small parlor, furnished with ancient 
hangings, carved chairs, and gold-grounded 
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Pre-Raphaelite pictures of great value. Here 
she would introduce you to her daughter, 
Felicie de Fauveau. 

A forehead low and broad; soft, brown 
eyes ; an aquiline nose ; a well-cut, well- 
closed mouth ; a flexible, fine figure ; a vel- 
vet skirt and jacket of the color of the " dead 
leaf; " a velvet cap of the same, drawn over 
blonde hair, cut square across the forehead, 
as in the picture of Faust, — this is what you 
see when you look at the artist ; this is what 
Ary Scheffer painted and valued so, that no 
gold would buy the portrait while he lived. 
Fire, air, and water are in that organization : 
the movements of the arms are angular ; but 
the hands are soft, white, fine, and royal. 

Born in Tuscany, she was early carried 
to Paris ; whence she removed, when very 
young, to Limoux, Bayonne, and Besan9on. 
A great taste for music and painting she 
inherited from her mother. Her studies were 
profound, and among them she pursued ar- 
chaeology and heraldry. At Besangon she 
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painted in oils, but was not satisfied ; and from 
the workmen who carved for the churches she 
got her first hint towards modelling. When 
her father died, she was ready to devote her- 
self to the support of her family. When 
people told her it was unbecoming, she drew 
herself up : " Are you ignorant," she asked, 
"that an artist is a gentlewoman?" 

Benvenuto Cellini was her prototype ; and 
to her may be attributed that revival of a 
taste for mediaeval art, which, proceeding 
from Paris, has had, of late years, so great 
an influence on England. 

Her first work was a group called "The 
Abbot." Encouraged by unlimited praise, 
she made a basso-relievo, — containing six 
figures, and representing Christina of Swe- 
den in the fatal galley with Monaldeschi. 
This was in the last " Exposition des Beaux 
Arts," and received the gold medal from 
Charles X. in person. 

Up to 1830, the young girl remained in Pa- 
ris. Her mother was so accomplished, P^licie 
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herself so witty and profound a talker, that 
a distinguished circle gathered round them ; 
among them, Scheffer, Delaroche, Giraud. All 
manner of fine artistic experiments in mo- 
delling and drawing were improvised about 
their study-table. There she executed for 
Count Pourtalds a bronze lamp of singular 
beauty. A bivouac of archangels, armed as 
knights, were represented as resting round a 
watch-fire, where St. Michael stood sentinel ; 
round the lamp, in golden letters, " VaiUardj 
vetUard," — "Brave, but cautious;" beneath, 
a stork's foot holds a pebble surrounded 
by beautiful aquatic plants. Many models 
were lost on the breaking-up of her Paris 
studio. She was incessantly occupied with 
commissions for private galleries; she was 
to have modelled two doors for the Louvre, 
and to have superintended the decoration of 
a baptistery, — when the Revolution broke 
up her calm and studious life. With the 
celebrated daughter of the Duras Family, 
she retired to La Vendue, and, virtuous and 
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honored, made herself as active, politically, 
as the reckless women of the Fronde. To 
this day, the peasantry know her as the De- 
moiselle. For those who remember her, there 
will never be another. Finally came pursuit 
and capture. After a long search, the two 
women were dragged from the mouth of an 
oven. F^licie assisted her companion to 
escape ; was watched more closely in con- 
sequence, and remained seven months in 
prison at Angers. In prison she designed a 
group representing the duel of the Lord of 
Jarnac before Henry II., and a monument to 
Louis de Bonnechose. At the close of the 
seven months, she returned to her studio at 
Paris. But very soon the appearance of the 
Duchesse de Berri in La Vendue restored 
hope to all Royalist hearts, and Felicie rushed 
to her side. 

"My opinions are dearer to me than my 
art,'' she said, and proved it by heroic sacri- 
fices. On the failure of this second attempt, 
she was exiled by the government. In the 
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very teeth of the authorities, she returned to 
Paris, broke up her studio, and joined her 
mother in Florence, where they have ever 
since resided, clad, not without significance, 
in colors of the fallen leaf. No one but an 
artist can guess what loss is involved in the 
sudden and forcible breaking-up of an old 
studio. At the very moment when F^licie 
and her mother were all but starving in Flo- 
rence, a man in Paris made an almost fabulous 
fortune by selling walking-sticks made from 
designs which she had sketched during the 
happy evenings of her girlhood. The Fau- 
veaus would not accept a dollar from the 
party they had served ; and Madame had as 
much pride as her daughter in establishing 
the new studio. F^licie wrote, "We have 
manna, but only on condition that we save 
none for the morrow." 

In her studio you find no Pagan traces, 
only Christian art, — St. Dorothea lifting her 
lovely hands for the basket of fruit an angel 
brings ; a Santa Reparata, perfect in terra- 
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cotta ; exquisite mirror frames of wood^ 
bronze, and silver. She has executed for 
Count Zichy an Hungarian costume^ a colkx 
belt, sword, and spurs, of finest vs^orfc- The 
Empress of Russia has ordered from her a 
silver bell. It is decorated by twenty figure^; 
the servants of a mediseval household ; who 
assemble at the call of three stewards, whose 
figures form the handle. Round the bell is 
blazoned, in Gothic letters, — 

" De bon vouloir servir le maltre.'* 
" With good will to serve the master." 

Beside the crowded labors of twenty-five 
years, F^licie has studied the merely me- 
chanical portions of her art, and tried to dis- 
cover some old artistic secrets. To cast a 
statue whole, so as to require no after-touch 
of the chisel, has been her lifelong endea- 
vor. She finally succeeded in her St. Michael, 
though not till it had been recast seven times. 
It is probable her experiments led the way 
for those by which Crawford succeeded in 
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casting his Beethoven. I cannot tell how 
many of you have heard of F^licij de Pau- 
veau. The fact that her works are chiefly in 
private galleries and her own studio, screens 
her from observation. The higher dignitaries 
of the church and the princes of art are al- 
most her only companions. She works con- 
stantly. About a year since, the death of 
her devoted mother drew the veil still closer 
round her daily life ; but I retrace her story 
with honorable pride. 

P^licie de Fauveau is not merely an artist. 
She is the first artist in the world, in her pe- 
culiar walk. As a worker in jewels, bronze, 
gold, and silver, as a designer of monuments 
and mediaeval furniture, she stands without 
approach. 

" Witness that she who did these things was born 
To do them; claims her license in her work." 

So let all women claim it. 



in. 



"THE OPENING OP THE GATES." 



^ If such a day nerer come, then I peiceiye much else wiU neTer come; 
heroic purity of heart and of eye, noble, pioas yalor to amend u* 
and the age of bronie and laeqMTf — how can they ever come?" — 
T. Cabltlx. 



" rilO destroy daughters is to make war 
upon Heaven's harmony. The more 
daughters you drown, the more daughters you 
will have ; and never was it known that the 
drowning of daughters led to the birth of 



sons." 



This passage from the treatise of Kwei 
Chunk Fu, upon Infanticide, may be translat- 
ed so as to apply to every Christian nation. 
The Chinese are not the only people who 
drown daughters. England, France, and 
America, the three leading intelligences of 
the world, are busy at it this moment. The 
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cold, pure wave of the Pacific is a sweeter 
draught than that social flood of corruption 
and depression, which, like a hideous quick- 
sand, buries your sisters out of your sight. 
" The more daughters you drown, the more 
daughters you will have." Most certainly; 
and if, instead of the word " daughters," you 
insert the words " weak and useless members 
of society," — which is what the Chinese mean 
by it, — you will see that Kwei Fu is right. 
Let women starve ; let them sink into untold 
depths of horror, without one eflFort to save 
them ; and, for every woman so lost, two shall 
be born to inherit her fate. 

Nor need the careless and ignorant man of 
wealth fancy that his own daughters shall 
escape while he continues heartlessly indif- 
ferent, though he never actively wronged a 
human creature. When the spoiler is abroad, 
he does not pause to choose his victims. The 
fairest and most innocent may be the first 
struck down; for human passions find their 
fitting type in the persecuted beast of the 
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forest. It is not the hunter alone who feels 
his teeth and talons, but the first human flesh 
his lawless members seize. 

If these things are so, surely it is onr duty 
to consider well this question of work, to 
suggest all possible modes of relief, and, while 
waiting for the final application of absolute 
principles, to help society forward by all par- 
tial measures of amelioration ; for only partial 
can they be, so long as the present modes of 
thought and feeling continue. How little any 
one person can contribute toward the solution 
of our difficulties, I am well aware j yet I 
venture to make a few suggestions. 

The "Edinburgh Eeview," whether pre- 
pared to recommend female preachers and lec- 
turers or not, does propose women as teachers 
of Oratory ; and says distinctly, that, for this 
purpose, they are to be preferred to men, as 
their voices are more penetrating, distinct, 
delicate, and correct than those of men. I 
think it was a matter of surprise to American 
audiences, when women first came forward as 
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public speakers, that, in so large a number of 
cases, the parlor tone would reach to the ex- 
tremity of a large hall. Women, too, were 
heard at a disadvantage, because popular 
curiosity compelled them to speak in the 
largest buildings. There are a great many 
women, and there are also a great many men, 
whose voices are wholly unfit for public exi- 
gencies ; but, when you consider that women 
have been wholly untrained so far, how great 
do their natural advantages appear 1 Several 
female teachers of elocution in our midst 
prove that this is gradually perceived. These 
remarks should be extended so as to cover 
all instruction in the pronunciation of lan- 
guages. There may be men capable of dis- 
tinguishing the delicate shades of sound, so 
that a woman's voice can catch them ; but 
such men are rare exceptions to the common 
incompetency. The French nasals cannot be 
distinguished accurately by a man's voice: 
the bass tone is too broad, and the treble 
wavers in trying to find the middle rest. 
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Pursue the study of Italian for years with 
the best teacher that Boston can famish ; and, 
when you first hear a cultivated Italian wo- 
man speak, you will find that you have the 
whole thing to learn over again. So there 
was never any teacher of the French lan- 
guage equal to Rachel, whose nimble and 
fiery tongue never dropped an unmeaning 
accent nor tone ; nor of the English KkQ 
Fanny Kemble, who, despite certain " stage 
tricks," in vogue since the days of Garrick, 
shows us what delicate shades of meaning 
lie hidden in the vowel sounds, and what 
power a slight variation of a flexible voice 
confers upon a dull passage. The teaching 
of oratory and of language, then, should de- 
volve upon woman. 

" Why," asks Ernest Legouv^, — " why 
should not the immense variety of bureau- 
crative and administrative employments be 
given up to women ?" Under this head would 
come the business inspection of hospitals, bar- 
racks, prisons, factories, and the like ; and the 
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decision of many sanitary questions. For all 
this, woman is far fitter than man. Her eye 
is quick ; her common sense ready : she sees 
the consequence in the cause, and does not 
need to argue every disputed point. A 
shingle missing from the roof is a trifle to a 
man ; but, the moment a woman sees it, her 
glance takes in the stained walls, the drip- 
ping curtains, wet carpets, sympathetic ceil- 
ings, damp beds, and very possibly the colds 
and illness, which this trifle involves. For 
this reason, she is a far fitter inspector of 
all small abuses than man. 

Consider, then, Legouv^'s proposition* The 
proprietor of the London Adelphi advertised, 
at the opening of the last season, that his 
box-openers, check-takers, and so on, would 
all be women. Throughout the whole range 
of public amusements, there is a wide field 
for the employment of girls, which this single 
step has thrown open. 

"Women are so steadily pressing in to the 
medical profession, that I have no need to 

9 
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direct your attention toward it ; but I maj 
BBjj that it is much to be wished that ^women 
should devote themselves to the specialities 
of that science. Until within a very few 
years, a Boston physician has been expected 
to understand all the ills that flesh is heir to: 
an eye-doctor, or an ear-doctor, or a lung- 
doctor, must necessarily be a quack. Women 
are entering, in medicine, a very wide field. 
A few specially gifted may master eveiy 
branch of practice ; but many will undoubted- 
ly fail, from the want of inherited habits of 
hard study, of transmitted power of investi- 
gation. I wish those who are in danger of 
this would apply strenuously to one branch 
of practice ; and a great success in any one 
direction would do more for the general 
cause than a thousand competences earned 
by an ordinary career. 

I do not suppose there is a city in the Unit- 
ed States, — and, if not in the United States, 
then certainly not in the world, — where, if 
you asked the name of the first physician, 
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you would be answered by that of a woman.* 
I do not complain of this : it is too soon to ex- 
pect it. Colleges, schools of anatomy, clinical 

* I am happy to find, on the authority of the "London 
Athenaeum," that this statement was, when I wrote it, untrue. 
" Germany," it says, on the 28d of July, 1869, — " Germany has 
lost one of her most famed and eminent female scholars. Frau 
Dr. Heidenreich, nee Von Siebold, died at Darmstadt a fortnight 
ago. She was born in 1792, studied the science of midwifery at 
the Universities of Gottingen and Giessen, and took her doctor*8 
degree in 1817 ; not, honoris ccuudj by favor of the Faculty, but, 
like any other German student, by writing the customary Latin 
dissertation, as well as by bravely defending, in public disputa- 
tion, a number of medical theses. After that, she took up her 
permanent abode at Darmstadt, indefatigable in the exercise- of 
her special branch of science, and universally honored as one 
of its firet living authorities." 

" Universally honored as one of its first living authorities," 
that was what I was in search of; and French and German 
papers confirm the statement. Dr. Heidenreich came of a family 
highly distinguished in her speciality. It was ancient and noble: 
she was a baroness in her own right. All readers of English 
works on midwifery know the authority given to the name of 
Von Siebold. Her father founded the famous hospital at Berlin ; 
and her brother, still living, stands high in medical fame, having 
written the best history of midwifery extant. 

Rosa Bonheur, also, is as unquestionably at the head of her 
department as Sir Edmund Landseer. The three pictures Bos- 
ton has had a chance to see this autumn ought to fill every 
woman's bosom with a glow of honest pride. 

I can find no better place than this, perhaps, to introduce the 
following facts, to which my attention has been directed by 
the kindness of Miss Mary L. Booth, of New York. 

In the History of Southold, N.Y., — one of the oldest towns 
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courses, have not yet been thrown open ; and 
success, so far, has been mastered mainly by 
original endowment. Genius has held the 



in the United States, — it appears that women haye practised 
there as ^^ dootresses *' and " mid wives " from the first settlement 
of the conntry. From 1740 to the present time, — more than one 
hundred years, — the town of Sonthold has had a trustworthy 
female physician. The first of these, Elizabeth King, who prac- 
tised from 1740 until her death in 1780, attended at the birth of 
more than one Ihousand children. 

During this time, — from 1760 to 1776, — a Mrs, Peck was 
also known in the same town as an excellent midwife. The 
direct successor of Mrs. King was, howeyer, a Mrs. Lacretia 
Lester, who practised from 1775 to 1779. Of her my authority 
says, "She was justly respected as nurse and doctress to the 
pains and infirmities incident to her fellow-mortals, etpeciall^ 
her own sex; '^ a remark which shows she attended hoOt, '* She 
was, during thirty years, conspicuous as an angel of mercy; a 
woman whose price was beyond rubies. It is said she attended 
at the birth of ihirtten hundred children, and, of that number, 
lost but two.'* 

A Mrs. Susannah Brown practised from 1800 to 1840, and 
attended at the birth of fourteen hundred children. From the 
number of patients thes6 women must haye had, it would seem 
as if they were sustained by the whole neighborhood. The 
book just published speaks highly of them, as what Henry Ward 
Beecher would call a *' means of grace;" and pleads, from the 
precedent, for the education of women to medicine. 

Southold is in Suffolk County, on Long Island; and was 
settled in the early part of the seyenteenth century. It has now 
three churches, and less than fiye thousand inhabitants. 

The instance of so creditable a practice being maintained for 
a whole century, by three women, stands alone, so far as I know, 
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torch, and shown the way ; but I want women 
to remember, that, in this department, all the 
teachings of nature and experience show that 
they are bound to excel men. Let them, 
therefore, take the best way to accom- 
plish it. 

At the School of Design in New York, the 
other day, I pressed upon the observation 
of the young wood-engravers the possibility of 
opening for themselves a new career by wood- 
carving. It is quite common, in old Euro- 
pean museums, to see the stones of plums and 
peaches delicately carved by woman's hand, 
and set in frames of gold and jewels. Some- 
times they are the work of departed saints 
or cloistered nuns ; and a terrible waste of 
time they seem to our modern eyes. Pro- 
perzia dei Rossi, — whose early history is so 
obscure, that no one knows the name of her 



in this country. Mrs. King probably studied abroad, and taught 
her next successor, and possibly Mrs. Peck, who seems to have 
assisted both. That two of the four women named should have 
practised forty years each, seems very remarkable. 
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parents ; while the cities of Bologna and Mo- 
dena still dispute the honor of her birth, — 
Properzia began her wonderful career by 
carving on peach-stones. One she decorated 
with thirty sacred figures, holding the stone 
so near the eye as to gain a microscopic 
power. On one still in the possession of the 
Grassi Family, at Bologna, she chiselled the 
passion of our Lord; where twelve figures, 
gracefully disposed, are said to glow with 
characteristic expression. Properzia died a 
maiden, according to Yasari and the best 
manuscript contemporaneous authority ; and 
there seems to be no ground for the vile 
stories that have clustered round her name, 
other than the fact, that in her sculpture of 
Potiphar's wife, finished when she knew that 
she was dying, she ventured to cut her own 
likeness. It is not to the carving of cherr)'- 
stones, however, that I would direct the atten- 
tion of young women, but to the Swiss carviDg 
of paper-knives, bread-plates, salad-spoons, or- 
namental figures, jewel-boxes, and so on. On 
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account of the care required in transportar 
tion, these articles bring large prices ; and 
I feel quite sure that many an idle girl might 
win a pleasant fame through such trifles. No 
one will dispute the assertion, who recalls the 
pranks of her young classmates at school. Do 
you remember the exquisite drawings which 
once decorated the kerchiefs, the linen collars 
and sleeves, of a certain schoolroom? The 
sun of the artist set early ; but I have often 
thought that a free maiden career in the 
higher walks of art might have preserved 
her to us. The same fancy, displayed in 
wood-carving, would have challenged the at- 
tention of the world; and the cherry-stones 
also bore witness to her power. The only 
practical difficulty would spring from the 
want of highly seasoned wood ; and that could 
be obviated by a little patience. Should any 
young girl be tempted by my words into 
this career, I hope she will not give away 
her carvings to indifferent friends, but carry 
them into the market at once, and let them 
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bring their price, that she may know her own 
value and that of the work. 

Properzia also excelled in engraving : so 
did Elizabetta Sirani in 1660. Her engrav- 
ings from Guide are still considered master- 
pieces. We have female engravers on wood 
and steel, and also female lithographers. I 
want some woman to apply herself to this 
work, with such energy and determination as 
will place her at the head of it. Let her do 
this, and she could soon establish a workshop, 
and take men and women into her employ; 
standing responsible herself for the finish 
of every piece of work marked with her 
name. Let some idle woman of wealth offer 
the capital for such an experiment, and share 
some of its administrative duties. " Success " 
is the best argument. It would be possible 
to organize in Boston, at this moment, a shop 
of the best kind, where all the designing and 
engraving should be done by women. Why 
can it not be tried? Carvers on wood, and 
engravers then. 
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I have known several English barbers, — 
not women of the decorative art, like our 
sainted Harriet Ryan; but women actually 
capable of shaving a man 1 Why, then, does 
the *' Englishwoman's Journal " inform us, 
that, in Normandy and Western Africa, there 
actually are female barbers ? 

I think there is room in Boston for an esta- 
blishment of this kind; a place from which 
a woman could come to a sick-room to shave 
the heated head or cut the beard of the dy- 
ing; a place where women's and children's 
wants could be attended to without necessary 
contact with men; and with the absolutely 
necessary cleanliness, of which there is not 
now a single instance in this city. 

When I mentioned wood-carving to women, 
I was thinking, in part, of the immense an- 
nual demand for Christmas presents. In this 
connection, also, I should like to direct the 
attention of our rural women to the art of 
preserving and candying fruit. " But that is 
nothing new," you will say. " Did not your 



1 
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Massachusetts census for 1845 enumerate cer- 
tain picklers and preservers ? " Yes ; but 
those women were merely in the employ of 
men carrying on large establishments. What 
I would suggest is a domestic manufacture 
to compete with French candies, and to oc- 
cupy the minds of onv fanners' wives and 
daughters, to the exclusion of shirt-fronts 
and shoe-binding. 

Every one of us, probably, fills more than 
one little stocking, on Christmas night, with 
candied fruit. If we belong to the " first fa- 
milies," and wish to do the thing handsomely, 
this fruit has cost from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar a pound ; we knowing, all the 
while, that better could be produced for half 
or two-thirds the money. Last year, I pur- 
chased one pound of this candy, and exa- 
mined it with practical reference to this 
question. Plums, peaches, cherries, apples, 
and pears, all tasted alike, and had evidently 
been boiled in the same sirup. Apple and 
quince marmalades alone had any flavor. Now, 
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our farmers' daughters could cook these fruits 
so as to preserve their flavor, could candy 
them and pack them into boxes, quite as well 
as the French men; and so a new and im- 
portant domestic industry might arise. The 
experiment would be largely profitable as 
soon as all risk of mistake were over; and 
perishable fruit at a distance from market 
could be used in this way. A few years ago, 
we had a rare conserve from Constantinople 
and Smyrna, called fig-paste. Now we have 
a mixture of gum Arabic and flour, flavored 
with essences ; made for the most part at 
Westboro, and called by the same name. 
Yes, we actually have fig-paste, spicy with 
winter-green and black-birch I Now, what is 
to prevent our farmers' daughters from mak- 
ing this? — from putting up fruits in air-tight 
cans, and drying a great many kinds of vege- 
tables that cannot be had now for love or 
money? Who can get Lima beans or dried 
sweet-corn, that does not dry them from his 
own garden? 
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Do not let oar medical friends feel too 
indignant if I recommend to these same wo- 
men the manufacture of pickles. The use of 
pickles, like the use of wine, may be a ques- 
tionable thing ; but, like liquors, they are a 
large article of trade : and, if we must have 
them, why not have them made of wholesome 
fruit, in good cider-vinegar, with a touch of 
the grandmotherly seasoning that we all re- 
member, rather than of stinted gherkins, 
soured by vitriol and greened by copper? 
There are many sweet sauces, too, — made of 
fruit, stewed with vinegar, spice, and sugar, — 
which cannot be obtained in shops, and would 
meet a good market. How easy the whole 
matter is, may be guessed from this fact, 
that, sitting once at a Southern table, — the 
table of a genial grand-nephew of George 
Washington, who bore his name, — I was of- 
fered twenty-five kinds of candied fruit, all 
made by the delicate hands of his wife ; and 
seven varieties in form and flavor, from the 
common tomato. 
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I looked through Boston in vain, the other 
day, to find a common dish-mop large enough 
to serve my purpose. There was no such 
thing to be found. Taking up one of the 
slender tassels offered me, I inquired into its 
history, and was informed that it was im- 
ported from France. The one I had been 
trying to replace had been made by some 
skilful Yankee hand for a Ladies' Fair. Now, 
what are our poor women doing, that they 
cannot compete with this French trumpery, 
and give us at least dish-mops fit for use? 
As teachers of gymnastics, women are al- 
ready somewhat employed. A wide field 
would be opened, if a teacher were attached 
to each of our public schools, — a step in 
physical education greatly needed. 

No conservative is so prejudiced, I sup- 
pose, as to object to placing woman in all 
positions of moral supervision. Female as- 
sistants in jails, prisons, workhouses, insane 
asylums, and hospitals, are seen to be fit, and 
to have a harmonizing influence in every 
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respect. How many more such assistaxits are 
needed, we may guess from the fact that onr 
City Jail and Charlestown are still unsupplied. 
Women of a superior order are needed for 
such posts; and when will they be found? 
Not till labor is thoroughly respected ; not 
till the popular voice says, " It is all very 
well to be a Miss Dix, and go from asylum 
to asylum, suggesting and improving ; but 
it is just as well, quite as honorable, to 
work in one asylum, carrying out the wise 
ideas which a Miss Dix suggests, and secur- 
ing the faithful trial of her experiments." 
Many men in Beacon Street would feel hon- 
ored to call the moving philanthropist sister 
or friend ; but few would like to acknow- 
ledge a daughter in the post of matron or 
superintendent. Why not? There is some- 
thing " rotten in the State " where such 
inconsistencies exist. How thoroughly men 
accept such women, as soon as they are per- 
mitted to try their experiment, we may judge 
from the case of Florence Nightingale and 
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her staff. The very men, whose scepticism 
kept the army suffering for months, would 
be the first to send them now; and the sol- 
diers, who kissed her shadow where it fell, 
would fill the whole Commissariat with wo- 
men. When her gentle but efficient hand 
broke in the doors of the storehouses at 
Scutari, a general huzza followed from the 
very men who were too timid to break the 
trammels of office. The woman's keen sym- 
pathy, with the advancing spirit of her time, 
taught her what it was fit to do ; and, if the 
rippling smiles of suffering men had not 
rewarded her when the bedding and stores 
were distributed, the warm encomiums of her 
Queen, whose heart she had so truly read, 
must have done it. Following out this train 
of reflection, I have often thought it would 
some day fall to women, and to women alone, 
to exercise the function of parish minister! 
I do not mean " parish preacher." I hold 
pulpit graces cheap by the side of that father- 
ly walk among his people, which has made the 
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name of Charles Lowell sacred to the West 
Church. Go back to the history of the first 
church in every town : see how the minister 
knew the story of every heart in his parish ; 
how he kept his eye on every lonely boy or 
orphan girl ; how widowed mothers took his 
counsel about schools and rents ; how forlorn 
old maids trusted to him to make all " things 
come round right ; " how the lad, inclining to 
wild courses, found no better friend than he. 
How is it now? The minister has his Sun- 
day sermons, his annual addresses before cer- 
tain societies, his weekly association. In the 
old time, such things were done, yet not 
the other left undone. Now the lonely boy 
or orphan girl must seek out the minister, — 
and how likely this is to happen, everybody 
knows ; the mother must tell over the story 
of her widowhood, pained to see how " in 
course" it falls upon that wearied ear; the 
spinster must tell again how the boat floated 
empty and bottom upward to shore long years 
ago, and so no one was " spared to keep all 
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I 

right;" and the wild lad — alas I how many 
such do the clergy save now? 

As I see such things, — and I do see them 
often, — as I realize that change in men and 
times, in manners and books, from which this 
change is inseparable, — I confess I see a new 
sphere opening for women. It takes no re- 
markable gifts, in the common sense of those 
words ; only a kindly heart, a thoughtful head, 
a tender, reverent care-taking, wholly apart 
from meddlesomeness. Not many are the 
ministers now who will pause to explain to 
Martha that she is careful and troubled about 
many things ; and that really the visionary 
Mary, with her dreamy eyes, is choosing the 
good part. Not many can see Nicodemus 
under the fig-tree, and remind him of it at 
the needful moment. But if, in every religi- 
ous household, there were a deaconess, called 
by nature and God to her work, — one whom 
the young felt a right to go to, with ques- 
tions home could not answer; one pledged 
to secret counsel, whom the restless and un- 

10 
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happy might confer with, — it seems to me 
the wheels of life wotdd move more smooth- 
ly.* How the unlikeliest persons are some- 



* I did not think, certainly, when I wrote the above passage, 
of Arthur Helps's " Companions of my Solitude; " bat, taking up 
the book daring a day of illness, I find a parallel passage in what 
he writes of the ** sin of great cities." In speaking of the many 
excases which oaght to be made for fallen women, he says: 
** And then there is nobody into whose ear the poor girl can 
poar her troubles, except she comes as a beggar. This will be 
said to be a leaning, on my part, to the confessional. I cannot 
help this : I must speak the truth that is in me.** 

It seems to me that the " narrow " church, against which so 
much is intimated in our times, is nowhere so narrow as in its 
human sympathies. Oh that our clergymen knew how manj 
utterly friendless souls sit before them clothed in " purple and 
fine linen " ! It is not to be taken for granted, that, because a 
woman has a home, a father and mother, and a genial, social 
circle, she has a friend, or even a counsellor. It is not the 
beggar-girl alone who needs a " Confessor " within our Protes- 
testant churches. Many of the most refined, the most noble, 
and the most wealthy, are hurried into unfit marriages, because 
they dare not live alone, and think the superficial confidences 
of common courtship only a prelude to something deeper which 
never comes. 

Why should not the " Comforter" have come to our churches, 
with some special significance, before this? If stout-hearted 
Luther could say, " When I am assailed with heavy tribulation.s 
I rush out among my pigs, rather than remain alone by myself,'" 
why should any of us blush to confess our need of help ? Here- 
in, it seems to me, lies the vital want of the modern church. 
Here, and there, the rare personal gifts of a single pastor lessen 
the evil ; but what we want, in every religious circle, is a friend 
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times raised up to such a ministry, let the 
following story tell. In the dim and dreary 
precincts of the Seven Dials in London, years 



to whom we can go, withont the smallest danger of heing 
suspected of impertinence or egotism, under the sanction of the 
divine words, " Bear ye one another's burdens." The burdens 
of temptation mutt be borne alone ; but the burdens of poverty, 
sickness, and grief, should be shared in every Christian church,, 
without regard to the social condition of the sufferer. O-Tten- 
times the rich man is poorer than the pauper. I know all the 
objections that will be raised. I feel, to this day, how I saw one 
clergyman shrink, years ago, from a tale which he ought to 
have heard from one agonized woman's lips ; and how others, 
admirable in the usual pulpit and pastoral charge, will think 
themselves unfit for this. Under such circumstances, let a 
clergyman call upon those of his congregation who are willing 
to become the friends of the rest, to meet in his study. From 
the half-dozen who will have at once the modesty and the cour- 
age to come forward, let a man and a woman be chosen to act 
as a " Committee of Comfort.'' This might be done with the 
utmost quietness; the minister nlone need know the names of 
those willing to serve : but if it were an understood thing, that 
every church had such officers, the blessing would be beyond 
belief. 

In many cases, no actual help could be given, beyond patient 
listening, a mutual prayer, or tender soothing; but in every 
church there are souls that need these far more than eloquent 
preaching, — souls that ask for nothing, except some one to hear 
and consider who is not in a hurry, some one to appoint those to 
their true uses who stand idle in a waiting world. I claim such 
an institution for the sake of friendless women; but such sub- 
stitutes for it as the world has hitherto had, have been by no 
means useless to men. 
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ago, two orphan girls were left lying on door- 
stepSy fed by chance charity, to grow up as 
they might. One died; and the other was 
finally adopted by an old man, an atheist, who 
had been neighbor to her parents. She ^ew 
np an atheist also, and married, — saved by 
God's mercy from what had seemed her like- 
liest &te. Stepping into the passage of the 
Bloomsbory Mission Hall to shelter herself 
from the rain, one night, a shaft, winged by 
the Holy Spirit, strock to her empty heart. 

The next week, a lending library was to be 
opened in the district. Marian was first at 
the door. ^ Sir," said she, " will yon lend me 
a Bible ? " — '' A Bible ! " exclaimed the man. 
*' We did not mean to lend Bibles ; but I will 
get yon one." 

How long she read, how she was at first 
moved, none bnt God can know. Bnt, whe- 
ther from mental distress or from the sad 
vicissitudes of her needy career, she became 
very iU, and went to a public hospital. While 
there, she saw the sufferings of those who 
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applied for its charity, and observed that the 
filthy state of their persons needed a friendly 
female hand. When she came out, she wrote 
to the missionary, and told him she wished to 
dedicate all her spare time to the lost and 
degraded of her own sex. " God's mercy," 
she writes, " has spared me from their fate : 
for me their misery will have no terrors. I 
will clean and wash them, and mend their 
linen. If they can get into a hospital, I wiU 
take care of their clothes." You may sup- 
pose the missionary did not lose sight of 
Marian, and you may guess how gladly she 
undertook to distribute Bibles ; going, where 
none of the gentry could go, into dens of 
misery known only to the police-officers and 
herself Spending her mornings in distribut- 
ing Bibles, and giving the kind and pastoral 
counsel everywhere needed, she discovered, 
in the autumn of 1857, a new want, and de- 
voted her afternoons to teaching the ignorant 
women about her to cut and make their chil- 
dren's clothes. Why she knew better than 
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they, who shall tell ? Then came the Novem- 
ber panic and its wide-spread distresses ; and, 
seeing how food was wasted from ignorance, 
she opened a soup-kitchen of her own. She 
used what is called vegetable stock : her 
wretched customers liked it, and she sold it 
all through the winter for a price which just 
paid the cost of cooking. Her noble work 
goes on. The stone which the builders of 
our modem society would have rejected, is 
now the head of the corner ; and Seven Dials 
knows her as " Marian, the Bible-woman." 

Another mission has been begun at St. 
Pancras, where, in one of the worst neigh- 
borhoods, the most profligate men have ga- 
thered together, between church hours, to 
hear a young lady read the "Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," and are thus softened and led to 
higher things. Would you shut those sacred 
lips because they are a woman's ? Would 
you quote St. Paul to her, and blush for 
her career, if she were your own daughter? 
I will not believe it. 
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A very important work could be done in 

this city by the establishment of a proper 

Training-School for Servants. One reason 

why our house-work is so miserably done is, 

that it is never regarded as a profession, in 

which a certain degree of excellence must be 

attained, but rather as a " make-shift," by the 

aid of which a certain number of years can 

be got through. The only thorough servant 

I ever had was one who had been educated 

at such a school in Germany. Here would 

be an admirable field for some of the women 

who have money and time, but no object in 

life. Such a school must be carried on in 

connection with a good-sized boarding-house 

of a respectable kind ; and beside the regular 

superintendents, who will, of course, be hired 

for the different departments, there must be 

committees of ladies who should see to the 

practical working of the institution in turn. 

This is necessary to secure that thorough 

working in every department which the best 

housekeeping demands. Only by intelligent, 
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refined oversight can feathered "flirts" be 
hindered from taking the place of the tidy 
dusting cloth ; only so will a girl learn to 
sweep each apartment separately, without 
dragging her accumulations from floor to 
floor ; only so can soap-suds be kept off your 
oil-cloths, soiled hands from your doors, and 
dust from your shirt-fronts. I do not believe 
a better Service could be done to the com- 
munity than the establishment of such a 
school, especially in relation to cooking.* A 
good many such experiments have been suc- 
cessfully tried in England, but none so tho- 
rough as that I would propose in Boston. 



* I mnst suggest, In this connection, a thought which I have 
not had time to elaborate in the text. Very much needed in 
Boston is a restaurant for the lower classes, presided over bj 
the highest skill and intelligence, where well-cooked, well- 
flavored, and tfimulating food could be offered at all times; and 
where a judicious alternation of pea soup, baked beans, and 
very simple dishes, with roast meat and broths, might secure 
daily nourishment for a very low price. There is a great deal 
of very cheap food, which an epicure might desire, but which 
the poor have never been taught to prepare. Hundreds of 
wretched families in Boston ought never to try to make a cup 
of tea for themselves. In hot weather, the shavings and wood 
necessary to boil the water are worth as much as the tea itself. 
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With regard to the lowest class of employed 
women, such as are employed at home, we 
have, it seems to me, several distinct duties 
to perform. 

In the first place, we need a public but 
self-supporting Laundry. By this I mean 
two large halls, with an adjacent area, built 
at the expense of the city, and properly 
superintended, where, for so much an hour, 
women of the lower class may wash, starch, 
dry, and iron the clothes they take home. 
A bleaching-ground would be desirable ; but, 
if it could not be had, a steam drying-room 
would be the next best thing. Good starch. 



Crime of all sorts, and especially intemperance, will retreat 
before a proper provision of nourishing and stimulating food for 
the lower classes. Gallons of oyster liquor are thrown away 
every day by dealers who sell the fish "solid," which would 
make the most nourishing of soups and stews ; for no food re- 
plenishes the vital essences so rapidly as the oyster: hence its 
inseparable connection with all places of dissipation and vicious 
resort. If men would only make a good instead of nn evil use 
of the few natural secrets they discover! With such a restau- 
rant, — which should, of course, be self-supporting, — a capital 
training-school for cooks might easily be associated; and so it 
would become an infinite blessing, in the end, to the kind hearts 
and wise heads of those who should project it. 
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soap, and indigo should be for sale upon the 
premises at wholesale prices; it not being 
desirable that the citj should make money 
out of the necessities of its poor. If snch 
an establishment conld be had, a great many 
women would be changed from paupers to 
decent citizens. They are tired of seeking 
washing ; for, in their one close room, scented 
with boiling onions or rank meat, without a 
proper area for drying, and compelled to pay 
high prices for poor soap and starch, they 
cannot do decently the very work which 
philanthropy soon becomes unwilling to in- 
trust to them, and for which they are com- 
pelled to charge higher than the best pri- 
vate laundry. The city could buy coal, wood, 
soap, starch, and indigo at manufacturers' 
and importers' prices, and so give them a 
fair chance for competition. I hope this 
project, long since partially adopted in many 
cities of the Old World, may find favor with 
my audience. 

There is in Boston no place, strange as it 
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may seem, where plain, neatly-finished cloth- 
ing can be bought ready-made. I can go 
down town, and buy embroidered merinos, 
Paris hats with ostrich feathers, and lace- 
trimmed, welted linen : but if I want a plain, 
cotton skirt for a child, whereof the calico 
was eight cents a yard ; if I want a plain, 
cotton print made into a neatly fitting dress ; 
if I want a boy's coarse apron, — such 
things are not to be had, or only so very 
badly made that no one will buy them. I do 
not want lace or embroidery or silk, or fine 
linen; but I do want my button-holes nicely 
turned and strong, my hems even, my gathers 
stroked, and, however plain and coarse, the 
whole finish of the garment such as a mistress 
of the needle only would approve, such as no 
lady need be ashamed to wear. So do others. 
The reasons given to explain the non-existence 
of such a magazine in Boston are, first, That 
our women of the middle class are, for the 
most part, accustomed to cut and make their 
own clothes ; second, That there is a preva- 
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lent but mistaken idea, that clothes made for 
sale cannot possibly fit. With regard to the 
first pointy it may be said, that, as more and 
more avenues of labor are opened for women, 
this class perceives that it is not good economy 
for them to do their own sewing. Hands 
compelled to coarser or heavier labor cannot 
sew quick or well, and those training to more 
delicate manipulation lose practice by return- 
ing to it ; so there will be a constantly-increas- 
ing class of purchasers. 

As to the impossibility of fitting, that is a 
vulgar mistake. The human frame is quite as 
much the result of law as Mr. Buckle's statis- 
tics. Any comely, healthy form is a good 
model for all other forms of the same height 
and breadth. Who ever heard of a French 
bonnet or a bridal trousseau that did not fit ? 
yet these things are made by arbitrary rules. 
Our superintendent could find every measure 
she would ever need in one of the teeming 
houses on Sea Street. She must take her 
measures from life, not books. Nor would I 
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have the sewing done with machines, unless 
those of the highest cost could be procured 
and ably superintended. The best machine 
is as yet a poor substitute for the supple, 
human hand; and many practical inconveni- 
ences must result from its use. It requires 
more skill and intelligence to manage man's 
simplest machine, than to control with a 
thought that complicated network of nerve, 
bone, and fibre which we have been accus- 
tomed to use. 

Capital to start such an establishment as I 
refer to is all that is needed. How desirable 
the thing is, you can easily see. In the first 
place, if good common clothing could be so 
purchased, mothers need not keep a large 
stock on hand: an accident could be readily 
repaired. In the second, it would greatly 
simplify and expedite many a charitable task. 
The terrible suffering which followed the 
panic of November, 1857, you all remember. 
Purses, always open hitherto, were necessarily 
closed ; no Sister of Charity was willing to 
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tread on the heels of the sheriff: yet the need 
was greater than ever. Manj persons who 
had dismissed their servants were found will- 
ing to give a rongh, nntrained girl her board; 
but who was to provide her with decent 
clothes? They conld not be bought, and to 
make them was the work of time and strength. 
May I always remember to honor, as God will 
always surely bless, one woman possessed of 
wealth and beauty, who did clothe from head 
to foot with her own needle, in that dreadful 
winter, three " wild Irish girls," and took them 
successively into her own family; training 
them to habits of tolerable decency, until 
others, less self-sacrificing, were found ready 
to do their part. 

No people in our community suffer such 
inconvenience, loss, and imposition, in having 
their clothes made, as our servant girls. If a 
plentiful supply of calico sacks and skirts or 
loose dresses could be anywhere found, few 
girls would ever employ a dressmaker. 

I have spoken of Public Laundry Rooms, 
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and a Ready-made Clothing Room. There is 

a class of women greatly to be benefited by 

the establishment of a Knitting Factory. It 

is well known to every person in this room, 

especially to physicians, that no knitting done 

by machinery can compete with that done 

by the human hand, in durability, warmth, or 

stimulative power. Invalids are now obliged 

to import the Shetland jackets, which are 

always badly shaped ; or to hire, at our fancy 

stores, the making of delicate and very ex- 

pensive fabrics. Men's socks and children's 

gloves may be purchased ; but the first cost 

from seventy-five cents to a dollar a pair, and 

the last are of very inferior manufacture. 

We cannot give out knitting to advantage, 

because of the dirt and grease it is liable to 

accumulate where water is neither plenty nor 

ventilation to be had ; and very good knitters 

of socks have not skill and intelligence to 

manage the different sizes, or to shape the 

larger articles, such as drawers and under- 

jackets for the two sexes. Coarse crocheting 
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would answer better than knitting for many 
articles. 

Let a large, airy room be hired, weU sup. 
plied with Gochituate. Let all sorts of mate- 
rial be kept on hand, and some coarse, warm 
kinds of Shetland yam imported that are not 
now to be had. Let at least two superinten- 
dents be appointed from among the women, 
who work best for our fancy stores ; let knit- 
ting-women be invited to use this room for 
twelve hours a day, or less, as they choose, 
— receiving daily pay for their daily needs ; 
and in less than one year you would have an- 
establishment, for which not merely Boston, 
but all New England, would be grateful. I 
should hope that neither this nor the Cloth- 
ing Room would ever oflFer very expensive or 
highly ornamental articles for sale. There is 
no danger that the interests of the wealthy 
will suflFer. What I desire is to provide for 
the needs of the lowest women and the com- 
fort of the middle-class customer. 

The young girls in Beacon Street have 
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now something to do. I oflfer them the esta- 
blishment of a Training School for Servants, 
of a public but self-supporting Laundry, of a 
Ready-made Clothes-Room, and a Knitting 
Factory; all simple matters, entirely within 
their control, if they will but believe it. 

A certain human faithlessness often inter- 
feres with the execution of such plans. If 
my young friends doubt, let them go and talk 
to Harriet Ryan about it. She will show 
them, how, having taken the first step toward 
duty, God always leads the way to the se- 
cond. To cheer them still further, I will tell 
them — for I may never have a fitter oppor- 
tunity — of the splendid success of the indus- 
trial schools in Ireland, established in 1850 
by Ellen Wood, — a name destined to stand 
honorably by the side of Florence Nightin- 
gale ; nay, worthy to precede it, in so far as 
preventive measures are always a greater 
good than remedial. Mrs. Ellen Wood has 
powers of statement, according to the " Lon- 
don Times," equal to her extraordinary powers 

11 
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of execution ; and it is from her own account 
of the work that I select what I have to 
oflFer you. 

In 1850, Mrs. Wood had placed her only 
child at school, and began to look round foi 
something to do. A lady, who had started an 
industrial school on a gift of $250 from a cler- 
gyman, asked for her help. She proposed to 
teach young girls to do plain sewing. Very 
soon, there were more seamstresses than cus- 
tomers ; but God did not fail to open a way. 
One poor, half-blind creature — very poor and 
very earnest — failed in the plain sewing, 
and was put to make cabbage nets. She did 
it so well, that Mrs. Wood taught her to make 
silk nets for the hair. The nets took : other 
girls were taught ; and Mrs. Wood went to 
all the shops in Cork, and coaxed the mer- 
chants to buy of her. She succeeded so well, 
that very soon she began to make nets for 
exportation. Mrs. Wood's fashionable niece 
arrived from Dublin, with a new style of 
crocheted net. Her aunt had a dozen made 
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directly; and, by showing these, got orders 
from all the merchants for the new style. 
One day a merchant came into the school, 
and saw a little girl at work on a mohair net. 
He asked the price, and found that she would 
make him twelve for the same money that he 
paid for one in London. So you may guess 
where his next orders went. 

Mrs. Wood then made interest with th& 
" buyers," or young men who go to London 
twice a year to purchase goods. They took 
over her patterns, and returned with orders 
so large that their principals at once entered 
into the business. Yellow nets were made 
for Germajiy. Many were sent to England 
and America ; and orders came so thick that 
they had to share them with the convent 
schools. They paid out a hundred dollars 
weekly ; and alacrity and intelligence beamed 
where there had been, at first, only hopeless 
suffering and imbecility. Of course, this point 
was not reached without much self-sacrifice. 
At first, the children made awkward work 
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that wonld not sell. Then the lady patron- 
esses got tired, and dropped off. Worn and 
worried, Mrs. Wood fell ill. If you ever un- 
dertake any of the schemes I have mentioned, 
you must be prepared for all these things: 
they will certainly happen. No one ever 
fought a revolutionary war, and established 
an independence, without one or two defeats 
like that at Bunker Hill.* When they be- 
come historic, we call them victories. When 
Mrs. Wood found that she was human and 
liable to fall ill, she sent for some of the 
Sisters of Charity, and trained several, so 
that they could, on an emergency, fill her 
place well. 

But Mrs. Wood did not stop here. She 
used to teach the Catechism in the parish 
church ; and, one day, she gave notice that a 



* This allusion was made before an" American andience, to 
show that the defeats suffered in a noble cause are honored in 
time as victories. So strong is our popular delusion on this 
point, that fe\r of the common people can be found willing to 
believe that we were actually defeated at Bunker Hill. It was 
our *' first battle/* All honor to all such ! 
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new school would be opened in that neighbor- 
hood. The next morning, one hundred and 
fifty girls, between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five, presented themselves. Mrs. Wood 
asked every girl, who had ever earned any 
money before, to hold up her hand. Four 
girls did so. They had sold apples in the 
streets. One hundred and forty-six suffering 
creatures, who had no way to earn a cent ! 
Think what a class it was I Do you remem- 
ber what I told you, the other day, of eighteen 
hundred and eighty women in New York 
who had never been taught to support them- 
selves ? Ten of the best workers from the 
first school were taken to teach these girls ; 
and, for a salary, the teacher received the 
first 'perfect dozen of nets made by each of 
her pupils. This plan was not costly, and 
worked well. There was no lack of faithful- 
ness. Travellers came to see the schools. 
There was no time wasted in looking for 
orders : they had more than they could fill. 
Of course, they must keep these hands em- 
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ployed: so other manufactures must be tried. 
Mrs. Wood thought she would try fine shirt- 
fronts for the city dealers. What do you| 
think the people said ? That it could not be 
done in all Ireland; that there was nobody 
to wash and iron them properly ; that they 
would have -to be sent all the way to Glasgow 
to be boxed in card boxes ! Well, the nuns 
undertook the first washing and ironing, — 
making apprentices, let us hope, of some of 
the older pupils ; and Mrs. Wood found a 
starving band-box maker, whom she herself 
taught to make flat boxes. And look now 
at the blessing which always follows wise 
work. This flat-box maker has had to take 
apprentices, has opened another branch of 
her business in Limerick, and has put money 
into the Savings' Bank. 

Mrs. Wood's account of her work would be 
a great help to any young persons engaged 
in philanthropic effort. She lays the very 
greatest stress upon her machinery, — her 
methods. Every industrial work ought to 
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support itself: if it does not, it is a failure. 
All her schools earn their own bread, in every 
sense ; and all reforming agencies must always 
stand second to any institution which does 
that. See how she carried this thought into 
her daily life. Mrs. Wood had a brother who 
was one of the Board of Poor-law Guar- 
dians. Seeing the success of her work, he 
persuaded the other members to employ an 
embroidery mistress in the Union School for 
a few months. 

When these children knew enough, Mrs. 
Wood took out six, and put them into her 
industrial school, till she was sure they could 
support themselves. Then she let them look 
up lodgings, and continued to give them work 
from the school. In a few weeks, they got 
on so well that they began to take their relar 
tions and friends out of that terrible poor- 
house. Three young girls took out their 
mother and cousin, and supported them. 
Eighty girls were brought off the parish by 
the first working of her schools. A house 
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has also been opened for orphans, where they 
are trained to support themselves. 

Now, my friends, the census, at the end of 
ten years, will report a great change in the 
industrial condition of Ireland ; and the be- 
ginning of that change was Mrs. Wood's 
intelligent moral effort to benefit her country- 
women, — in the first place, to teach one 
little sufferer to make cabbage-nets. That 
element will enter into the statistics on which 
Mr. Buckle bids you so confidently rely. Do 
not believe him when he says that moral 
effort can never help anybody but yourself, 
because it will be balanced, in the long run, 
by your neighbor's immoral effort. Two and 
two make four in all statistics, and always 
will while the world stands ; but two and two 
and one make five, and not four, as he asserts ; 
and the one which he forgets to enumerate is 
no other than the divine Centre of life and 
action, — God himself I value Mr. Buckle's 
book. I see how clearly he thinks ; how much 
he has read ; and how much truer his histo- 
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rical attitude than any ever before assumed. 
But when a man separates goodness from 
knowledge ; tells you that intelligence may 
reign alone ; does pot see that the two are 
now and for ever one, equal attributes of the 
divine nature, — then he makes a mistake 
which saps the very foundation of his own 
work, and writes fallacy on every page. 

What he says is perfectly true of mistaken, 
ignorant moral effort. That does help your- 
self, and does Tiot help anybody else. It 
helps you, because it develops your right- 
mindedness, — your generosity. It does not 
help anybody else. It hinders others who 
are clearer intellectually : they see and de- 
spise the mistakes, and are not inspired by 
the purpose. Had it been intelligent, they 
would have seen it to be divine. 

Mrs. Wood's work was both intelligent and 
moral. What inspired the pupils was her 
moral force and disinterested love. They 
saw this, and were kindled by it ; while the 
community at large respected the intelligence 
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and common sense with which she laid her 
plans. Intelligence made these plans self- 
supporting ; intelligence gave them solid 
pyramidal position in the world: but moral 
energy gave them their prestige, and Tvill win 
its way by the side of intelligence into the 
very columns which Mr. Buckle's closing vol- 
ume must quote. 

Do not be disheartened, then, as to the 
ultimate profit to others of any kindly work 
you feel inclined to do. Let kindliness inspire, 
let intelligence direct, your eflforts. God has 
made your success certain from the very 
foundations of the world. 

I cannot close such inadequate survey of 
this field as I have felt it my duty to ofier, 
without alluding to one other fact, and mak- 
ing one parting suggestion. It cannot but be 
realized, by all the women to whom I speak, 
how very casual is the communication be- 
tween the laboring class in this community 
and their employers. Suppose a housekeeper 
wants additional service, how can she secure 
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it? If she is not wealthy enough to hire 
regularly, her " chance " is a very poor one ; 
and she must take the recommendation, in 
nine cases out of ten, of some one in the char- 
woman's own rank of life. 

Suppose a maid of all work leaves a mis- 
tress alone early some busy Monday morning, 
where can her place be filled ? How can any 
one be found who will work by the hour or 
the day, in a cleanly, respectable manner, till 
a new servant can be deliberately chosen? 
Nobody knows of a washer-woman who is out 
of work on Monday. The intelligence offices 
hold no women so distressed that they will 
go out for less than a week, and that on trial. 
Yet, somewhere in the city, there must be 
women pining and longing for that waiting 
work. 

Suppose a sudden influx of visitors ex- 
hausts your household stafl*, and makes a 
waiting-maid a necessity where none was 
kept before ; suppose a large group of rela- 
tives, passing quickly through the city, come 
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for a plain family dinner at a moment when 
your personal superintendence is impossible. 
— where is the active, tidy girl who can be 
summoned, or the decent woman of experi- 
ence who can order matters in your kitchen 
as well as you can yourself? 

Somewhere they sit waiting — suffering, it 
may be — for the opportunity which never 
comes. The intelligence oflSce will get them 
places ; but places they are not at liberty to 
seek. They need what they call " a chance 
lift." 

I am well aware that wealthy and long- 
established families may not suffer much from 
this cause. Old servants well married, or a 
variety of well-paid servants with wide con- 
nections in the neighborhood, or deserving 
objects of charity personally met and under- 
stood, often prevent such persons from feel- 
ing any inconvenience ; but for young house- 
keepers, for new residents, for persons of 
small means and few connections, there is no 
help. 
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I need not enlarge on the subject. There 
is BO kind of female labor of which it is easy 
to get a prompt and suitable supply. To ob- 
viate tliis diflSculty, I think there should be a 
sort of " Labor Exchange ;" and this is a pro- 
ject which all classes would be glad to have 
carried out. How shall it be done? That, 
of course, must be settled by those who have 
the task in charge ; but, to explain what I 
mean, I will offer a few suggestions. In the 
first place. What are the defects in the intel- 
ligence-offices now in existence ? * There are 



* I cannot nllnde to the subject of Intelligence-offices with- 
out saylnor, that all such institutions ought to be brought, in some 
new and fffective manner, under public supervision and control. 

A private Intelligence-office, kept in the superintendent's own 
bouse, cannot be interfered with, unless it can be proved a nui- 
sance; and how difficult it is to abate a nuisance I need not tell 
anybody who has ever tried the experiment. 

The Keeper of a General or Public Intelligence-office makes 
application for a license to the city government, sustained by 
a certain number of respectable vouchers, and pays, I believe, a 
yearly fee of one dollar. 

This looks fair enough; and, if every officer of the city 
govenimcjit, from the lowest police-officer to the mayor, were 
immaculate, it would bo so; but we all know what the fact is. 
It is an open secret, that, in all our largest cities, the marts of 
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several. They take cognizance of domestic 
servants alone. They are kept by ignorant 
or inexperienced persons, who often lose sight 
of the interests of both the employer and the 
employed in their own pecuniary loss or gain. 
These persons have necessarily little insight 
into character, and do not see how to bring 
the right persons together. They will send 



vice are stocked from these places, and that they serve the pur- 
poses of bad men better than houses of professedly vicious re- 
sort. One of the most excellent and respectable women I know, 
who superintends one of these offices, told me herself that four 
women made assignations on her premises, and went out of her 
office to keep them, without her having power to prevent it. 
She proved the correctness of her suspicions by employing one 
of her vouchers to watch the result If this happens under the 
eyes of the virtuous and vigilant, what may not happen when 
the head of the establishment is in the pay of interested parties? 
I do not know in what way this wickedness can be broken up ; 
but, in the words of Dr. Gannett, " what must be done, can be.** 
Is it not a terrible thought, that fashionable women and tender 
girls should supply themselves with servants from the very brink 
of that hell they believe they have never touched ? Is it not a 
far more terrible thought, that an innocent stranger cannot seek 
her daily bread without running the risk of certain perdition ? 
How real these possibilities are, there are those in this city able 
to testify. 

Ought not the ministers at large, of all denominations, and 
our overseers of the poor, to unite in prompt and efficient action 
in this regard ? 
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a slow, dawdling girl to an impatient, lively 
mistress ; — a smart upstart to some meek, 
little wife, who has hardly learned the way 
to order her own house ; and the natural mis- 
understandings will occur. Then the books 
of the oflSce are irregularly kept, and closed 
to the applicant, so that you have no chance 
to select for yourself. Go down to an office, 
and ask for a servant ; tell the keeper not to 
send a raw girl, not to send one without a 
recommendation, not to send a foreigner who 
cannot speak English; and go home. The 
odds are, that, while you are taking oflF your, 
bonnet, there will be three rings at the bell. 
The first girl will be a barefooted imp of 
Erin, just from the steerage. Some one at 
the office has been watching three days for 
just such a hand to be broken into a farm- 
kitchen. The second wears a flower-garden 
on her head, more flounces than you do, and 
has, of course, no recommendation. Some 
sodarroom wants her; but you do not. The 
third is high Dutch, and, when you ask her 
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for the coal-hod, brings you, in her despair, 
the bread-tray. Neither of these three is 
what you ordered or wanted. 

Do you ask me the reason of this bad 
management, and whether I think it can be 
remedied ? The reason of it is, that the su- 
perintendence of these offices is not treated 
like a profession. People neither fit them- 
selves for it, nor are attracted to it by na- 
ture : they simply do it ; and how they do it 
we feel. They want comprehensive insight, 
have no business ways, and these difficul- 
ties are only to be obviated by bringing a 
higher intelligence to bear upon the arrange- 
ments. 

Let us have a place where all kinds of 
female work can be sought and found ; an 
intelligent working committee first, who know 
what is wanted, and how to get it, and who, 
most important of all, shall not be too wise 
to accept diplomas from experience. 

Let us have a committee of five ; its quorum 
to be three. Let these persons hire a large, 
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clean^ airy room, and appoint an intelligent 
superintendent, — one who will bo interested 
to have the experiment thoroughly success- 
ful. Let them line the walls, and screen oflf 
the room with frames, having glass covers, to 
lock and unlock. Let one frame be devoted 
to cooks ; another, to laundresses ; another, to 
washerwomen, window-washers, charwomen, 
seamstresses, dressmakers, copyists, transla- 
tors, or what you will ; and under the glass 
the notices should be posted. Each should 
contain the name, age, and residence of the 
applicant ; the situation last held, and for how 
long ; the full address of the reference ; and 
the date of posting. The date should be 
printed and movable, and changed semi-week- 
ly, on the personal application of the poster. 
Each woman should pay five cents for the pri- 
vilege of posting ; should lose this privilege 
from misconduct, from neglect to report her- 
self, from proved falsehood. No date should 
be left unchanged more than a week, and the 
superintendent should be responsible for 

12 
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the strict observance of the regulations. No 
woman, not even a charwoman, should be 
allowed to use the posting privilege, unless 
she has a reference. " What I " you will say, 
" is that kind? " Yes it is kind : the want of 
it is doubly cruel. A woman who needs 
work can afford to offer a day's free work 
to get a reference ; and referees shonld be 
required to tell the simple truth. A lady 
who once recommended a dishonest or in- 
capable servant without the proper qualifi- 
cation should be struck off the books, not 
allowed to testify again in that court. 

With regard to all transient labor, it should 
be the duty of the superintendent to see that 
the references are reliable before posting, so 
that those who apply in haste need not be 
delayed. 

If a dressmaker or charwoman inform the 
superintendent that she has worked for A, B, 
and C, let a printed circular, addressed to 
such persons, inquiring if they can recom- 
mend her, and to what degree, be placed in 
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her hands. To this she should bring written 
answers before being allowed to post. 

If the institution became popular, books 
would have to be kept, corresponding to 
these glass cases, — one book for cooks, 
another for housemaids, and so on; but the 
cases should never be given up. There 
should always be as many as the room will 
hold. Ladies should pay a certain sum for 
each servant they obtain ; and the servant 
should pay for every place she gets, at a 
rate proportioned to the wages received. In 
most intelligence offices, the servants get two 
places for the same fee, if they do not stay 
over a week in the place, and the lady gets 
two girls or more on the same condition. 
This works like a premium on change of 
place. The servant should prove to the La- 
bor Exchange, that she did not leave her 
place of her own will, and the lady should 
show that incapacity or insubordination made 
it impossible to keep her. 

It should be a cash business, and a fee 
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should be paid for each applicatioiL Want- 
ing a cook, you go down to the room, and 
consult the proper frame. Finding, perhaps, 
forty posters, yon select one that reads like 
this : — 

Matilda Hajnes. 

Irish. 

Twenty-five years of age. 

In the country four years. 

Thoroughly understands plain cooking. 

Expects two dollars. 

Is willing to go out of town. 

Lived last at No. 4, Femberton Square. 

Kept the place six months. 

May refer to it. 

Can be found at 24, High Street 

Yon first go to Femberton Square. It is 
quite possible that this girl may not be what 
you want ; but if she is, and your eye tells 
you that you can trust the judgment of her 
referee, you have only to go to High Street, 
and make your own terms. If you are al- 
ready prejudiced in her favor, you will go 
prepared to make some concessions, so that 
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the chance will be better for you both ; and 
this process may be repeated without loss of 
time, till you are supplied. 

You will see that this is quite a feasible 
plan, and has two advantages. One is, that 
you have access to the books, and can choose 
for yourself; the other is, that there would 
be no waiting-room for servants, where they 
should talk with, prejudice, and morally harm 
each other. You would also be saved the 
pain of rejecting servants to their faces, on 
the ground of "greenness," or bodily unfit- 
ness. Such an institution would offer this 
advantage over the present offices, that it 
would direct you to temporary laborers, and 
give you in a moment the addresses of some 
dozens. Such an institution would be a very 
great saver of time, and so a great blessing. 

If, in the course of these lectures, any 
words that I have spoken have touched your 
hearts, or carried conviction to your minds, 
do not put aside, I beseech you, such impulse 
as they may have given. Remember that, 
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however feebly the subject has been treated, 
however presumptuous may seem the at- 
tempt, the subject itself is the most impor- 
tant theme that is presented to this genera- 
tion. In my first lecture I showed you, that 
while women, ever since the beginning of 
civilization, have been sharing the hardest, 
and doing the most unwholesome work, they 
have also done the worst paid in the world. 
I showed you that this poor pay, founded on 
a false estimate of woman's value as a hu- 
man being, and consequently as a laborer, 
was filling your streets with criminals, with 
stricken souls and bodies, for whose blood 
society is responsible to God. Having proved 
thus, that women need new avenues of labor, 
I tried in my second lecture to show you, that, 
when she sought these, she had been met too 
often by the selfish opposition of man. I 
showed also that all such opposition proved, 
in the end, unavailing ; that all the work she 
asks will inevitably be given. I showed you, 
from the censuses of Great Britain and Ame- 
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rica, how much labor is even now open to 
her ; that it is not half so necessary to open 
new avenues of labor as to make work itself 
respectable for women; and I therefore in- 
treated women to learn to work thoroughly 
and well, that men might respect their labor 
in the aggregate. "Woman's work" means 
nothing very honorable or conscientious now. 
Alter its significance till it indicates the best 
work in the world. 

In my present lecture I have indicated 
some of the steps that might be taken to bene- 
fit the women in the heart of this city. To 
encourage you to take them, I have briefly 
pointed out Ellen Wood's remarkable success. 
Have I kindled any interest in your minds? 
Can you enter into such labors? Have you 
strength or time or enthusiasm to spare ? 
In the ballads of Northern Europe, a loving 
sister trod out, with her bare feet, the nettles 
whose fibre, woven into clothing, might one 
day restore her brothers to human form. 

Your feet are shod, your nettles are ga- 
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thered : will you tread them out courageous- 
ly, and so restore to your sisters the nature 
and the privileges of a blessed humanity ? 

Opportunity is a rare and sacred thing. 
God seldom offers it twice. In the English 
fields, the little Drosera, or sundew, lifts its 
tiny, crimson head. The delicate buds are 
clustered in a raceme, to the summit of which 
they climb one by one. The topmost bud 
waits only through the twelve hours of a 
single day to open. If the sun do not shine, 
it withers and drops, and gives way to the 
next aspirant. 

So it is with the human heart and its pur- 
poses. One by one, they come to the point 
of blossoming. If the sunshine of faith and 
the serene heaven of resolution meet the ripe 
hour, all is well ; but if you faint, repel, delay, 
they wither at the core, and your crown is 
stolen from you, — your privilege set aside. 
Esau has sold his birthright, and the pottage 
has lost its savor. 

THE EKD. 



L'BNVOI. 

My Song, I do beUeve that then are few 

Who will thy reasoning rightly onderstand, 

To them so hard and dark is thy disooarse. 

Hence, peradrenture, if it come to pass 

That thoa shonldst find thyself with persons who 

Appear unskilled to comprehend thee well, 

I pray thee, then, my young and well-beloTed, 

Be not discomforted; but say to them, 

" Take note, at least, how beauitful I am ! *' 

Art thou not beautiful, my new-bom song? 
Then thou art piteous, and shalt go thy wbj, 

Damti, firom the "Ban^itee.'* 
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